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PREFACE 


This volume contains the English translation of a set of essays pub- 
lished originally in Dutch.' As editors we would like to thank Cees-Jan 
Visser of Kok’s Publishing house for the permission to publish this 
translation. David Clines has acted as intermediary with Sheffield 
Academic Press. We would like to thank him for his efforts. After the 
publication of the Dutch version, several colleagues, including Lester 
L. Grabbe, Kees Houtman, Johannes C. de Moor, Herbert Niehr, 
Marvin Sweeney and Christoph Uehlinger, made valuable remarks that 
have effected the quality of this volume. The translations made by the 
original authors have been checked by some native English speakers. 
We respect their wish to remain anonymous; nevertheless we would like 
to thank them. 

The contributions to this volume are based on a series of lectures 
read several years ago at the Faculty of Theology of Utrecht University. 
Our respected colleague Fokkelien van Dijk-Hemmes (1943-1994) 
cooperated in the design of this series in the year before her untimely 
death. Unfortunately, she was unable to participate in teaching. Jopie 
Siebert-Hommes, then lecturer for gender-specific reading of the 
Hebrew Bible, has also made an important contribution to the series of 
lectures. In view of her move to the University of Amsterdam and 
because of an illness she had to refrain from contributing to this 
volume. We have tried to continue the trail that both have shown. Again 
we would like to thank Fokkelien van Dijk-Hemmes for her innovative 
ideas in reading the Old Testament. 


1. B. Becking and M. Dijkstra (eds.), Een God Alleen? Over monotheïsme in 
Oud-Israél en de verering van de godin Asjera (Kampen: J.H. Kok Uitgeverij, 1998). 
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INTRODUCTION 


Bob Becking and Meindert Dijkstra 


The contributions to this volume aim to inform the reader and at the 
same time to define a discussion. The theme of the book is a topic that 
has become less evident in recent years but can be summarized in the 
question: was only one God worshipped in Ancient Israel? That is a 
superficial question at first glance, since, contrary to many other reli- 
gions, Judaism is monotheistic. Christianity and Islam have, each in 
their own way, taken over this position. According to the general view, 
only YHWH was venerated in Ancient Israel and the religion of the 
Israelites is generally seen as aniconic. There was no goddess, let alone 
any other gods, next to the main deity, as in the religions of the 
surrounding nations. 

Some paleo-Hebrew texts excavated in Palestine have challenged this 
position. Excavations at Kuntillet el-’Ajrud and Khirbet el-Qom have 
brought to light inscriptions from the so-called Israelite monarchic 
period (about 1000-600 BCE) in which YHWH, the God of Israel, is 
mentioned bracketed with the goddess Asherah. These inscriptions 
seem to imply a polytheistic form of Yahwism that differs from the 
monotheistic form known from the Hebrew Bible. 

This observation provokes a few questions. Which texts are meant 
and what are their contents? Did archaeology find other data that could 
be relevant? What changes did these finds cause in the view of the devel- 
opment of religion in Ancient Israel? What do we know about this 
goddess Asherah from the Ancient Near Eastern evidence? Would the 
(re)discovery of a consort of YHWH have influence on the view on 
the role of women in the cult in Ancient Israel? Are there implications 
for Biblical Theology? These questions provide the framework for the 
contents of this volume. 

The contributions to this volume have been written bearing in mind 
a reader who is interested in recent scholarly discussions on the 
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development of religion in Ancient Israel and the emergence of mono- 
theism. The authors have tried to express themselves in clear language 
and to avoid jargon. We hope we have succeeded. 

The essays are based on series of lectures given at the Faculty of 
Theology of Utrecht University. Lecturing implies interaction with stu- 
dents and unexpected questions and a variety of expertise not only are 
helpful for students, but also for teachers. Many passages in this volume 
have gained clarity and thoroughness as a result of the interaction with 
our Utrecht students. For this we are grateful and we hope that for 
them, and many others, this book provides a usable aid. 

A topic like this cannot do without figures that give visual insights in 
what is related in words. Figures can be found in chapters for which they 
are relevant. The drawings for the article by Karel Vriezen have been 
made especially for this volume by Erick van Driel in Leiden. We thank 
him for his efforts. For reasons of respect the name of the Israelite deity 
Yahweh is written as YHWH. 

The book opens with the essay ‘I Have Blessed you by YHWH of 
Samaria and his Asherah: Texts with Religious Elements from the Soil 
Archive of Ancient Israel’ written by Meindert Dijkstra. Here, the 
author discusses all the texts that have led to the present debate. All 
available texts are discussed and rendered in an English translation and 
attention is paid to the archaeological circumstances of the finds. 
Central to the discussion is again the question: What do these inscrip- 
tions tell us about the God of Israel ‘and his Asherah’? 

In ‘Archaeological Traces of Cult in Ancient Israel’, Karel Vriezen 
discusses the question of whether a connection can be made between 
cultic artifacts, excavated in Canaan/Palestine, and the historical infor- 
mation from the Hebrew Bible, especially on religion in Ancient Israel. 
The remains of buildings that have been interpreted as temples or 
chapels are discussed. Various figurines and the cultstand from 
Taanach, all excavated in Palestine, have been construed as depictions 
of the goddess Asherah. In conjuction with these archaeological finds, 
the alleged relation between Asherah and the cult of the ‘Queen of 
Heaven’ known from Jeremiah 7 and 44 is considered. An important 
element in the ‘Queen of Heaven’ cult is the baking of cakes, and the 
author examines the evidence for support of this cult. 

Questions on the history of religion in Ancient Israel are raised in 
Meindert Dijkstra’s essay ‘El, the God of Israel—Israel, the people of 
YHWH: on the Origins of Yahwism in Ancient Israel’. Here, the greater 
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religio-historical horizon is drawn. What do we know about the emer- 
gence of the veneration of YHWH? What is the background of this 
divine name? Is anything known about his position in the Israelite 
pantheon? Are there indications for the worship of a goddess next 
to YHWH in the Hebrew Bible, be it inside or outside the temple of 
Jerusalem? The author concludes that despite restrictive measures the 
veneration of the consort of YHWH tenaciously endured until the end 
of the monarchic period. Assuming that religion in Ancient Israel was 
polytheistic, the author then examines which historical processes paved 
the way to monotheism and how the cult of Asherah eventually 
disappeared. 

Asherah is not only known from the Hebrew Bible, she is mentioned 
also in texts from ancient Canaanite port of Ugarit. In mythic texts 
from the fourteenth to thirteenth century BCE the divine couple Ilu 
and Athiratu is mentioned. Etymologically, Athiratu is comparable to 
Asherah. She is an important mother-goddess, consort of the grey 
haired god Ilw/El. Ilu/El was the father and the head of the Canaanite 
pantheon. In the epic and mythic texts from Ugarit his dominant posi- 
tion is challenged by divine contenders for power like Ba‘lu and 
Yammu. In Ugarit, Athiratu/Asherah is worshipped as the mother of 
many minor deities. She is said to have given birth to 70 sons and has 
the characteristics of a dea nutrix, that is a goddess seen as the 
wet-nurse of gods and men. This implies that she not only is an 
eroticizing goddess of fertility playing an important role in the religion 
of the vegetation, but also and sometimes foremost a caring and pro- 
tecting deity. In various texts her breasts and nipples are mentioned, not 
with a sexual connotation, but as metaphor for her divine care. Are 
there connections between Athiratu of Ugarit and Asherah from 
Ancient Israel? These questions are discussed in Marjo Korpel’s 
contribution. 

In his essay “The Gods, in Whom they Trusted ...: Assyrian Evidence 
for the Veneration of Gods in the Form of an Image in Ancient Israel?’, 
Bob Becking pays attention to an Assyrian text from the royal inscrip- 
tions of Sargon I, King of Assyria (721-703 BCE). This text has been 
interpreted as indication of iconic polytheism in Ancient Israel. 

“Women and Religion in the Old Testament’ is the title of the third 
contribution by Meindert Dijkstra. In addition to the question of 
whether a goddess was worshiped in Ancient Israel, the question arises 
whether women had their own, specific forms of veneration and cult. It 
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turns out that in the Hebrew Bible more traces of women’s-cult can be 
detected than one would expect at first sight. Discussed are the exploits 
of queen Maacah (1 Kgs 15), the weeping over Tammuz in Ezek. 8.14 
and the cult of the Queen of Heaven (Jer. 44). Over and above that, the 
new finds can help us to gain back traces of the silenced history of 
women in Ancient Israel. 

In the concluding contribution ‘Only One God ... ? possible implica- 
tions for Biblical Theology are reviewed by Bob Becking. Suppose that, 
indeed, the consort of YHWH was venerated in Ancient Israel, what 
would that mean for the faith in Only One God? Must Christian 
theology abandon the monotheistic position? These are intriguing, but 
difficult questions that are not easily answered with ‘yes’ or ‘no’. The 
scholar, and also the believer, is invited to make choices. 
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I HAVE BLESSED YOU BY YHWH OF SAMARIA AND HIS 
ASHERAH: TEXTS WITH RELIGIOUS ELEMENTS 
FROM THE SOIL ARCHIVE OF ANCIENT ISRAEL 


Meindert Dijkstra 


Archaeological excavations in Palestine often produce inscriptions. 
Every now and then, this will be a fragment of a monumental inscrip- 
tion, but more often seals, stamps on jars, or on bullae sealing docu- 
ments now lost and above all ostraca. Ostraca are sherds inscribed with 
ink or incised with a stylus. The majority of these documents are 
administrative: letters, receipts, notes about expenditure, commodities 
that were later entered into a ledger. Sometimes a religious document is 
found, a fragment of a psalm or an incantation. Letters from Lachish 
and Arad contain greetings and blessings in the name of YHWH. In 
1976 such letterheads were found in Kuntillet el-’Ajrud with blessings 
in the name of YHWH and (his) Asherah. Inhabitants of Palestine 
wrote them in the period of the separate kingdoms of Israel and Judah 
(c. 926-587 BCE). These discoveries have greatly changed our view of 
religion in ancient Israel. 


Kuntillet el-’ Ajrud: A Caravanserai in Sinai 


From the beginning of the ancient Israelite monarchic period, the 
Negev belonged first to the kingdoms of Judah and Israel united under 
David and Solomon and later to the kingdom of Judah only. In the west 
the border of the Negev ran along Wadi el-Arish and Wadi Quraiyah 
(usually equated with the Brook of Egypt in the Old Testament; see the 
map). Along this border, a line of fortresses defended the approaches to 
the hill country of Judah and the road from Beer-Sheba to Eilat at the 
Gulf of ‘Aqabah (Ezion-Geber). Past these fortresses went the road 
south and another road around the Negev from the coast of the 
Mediterranean Sea through Qadesh Barnea, in later times the Darb 
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Map of the area of Kuntillet el-’Ajrud from Meshel, Kuntillet Ajrud 


el-Ghazza. About 50 km south of Qadesh Barnea, halfway between the 
Mediterranean coast and the Gulf of ‘Aqabah close to el-Kuntillah are 
the remains of a small fort or, more likely a road station or caravanse- 
rai, Kuntillet el-’Ajrud, which tops a low hill at a junction in Wadi 
Quraiyah. At first sight, one would never relate this ruin to the history 
of Israel, let alone the religion of ancient Israel, if an Israeli excavation 
during the occupation of Sinai in 1975-76, had not revealed another 
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story. That story caused something of a landslide in our understanding 
of the evolution of Israelite religion in Old Testament times. 

Excavations have shown that the architecture and layout of the struc- 
ture differed from the other fortresses in the Negev and that it only 
existed for a short period (about 850-750 BCE). Outwardly, it resembled 
a fortress with turrets, but its light construction was not appropriate for 
military defence. It protected people only against chilly desert winds 
and sand. Why was this building located at this spot and why did it exist 
only for such a brief period? What was its function? Zeev Meshel, the 
excavator of Kuntillet el-’Ajrud, suggested it was a religious centre, a 
place of pilgrimage frequented by local tribes, but also by caravans and 
pilgrims on their way to Sinai.‘ He compared the structure with a 
maqaam or wali, a holy place and memorial for a local sheikh, as are 
still often found in Sinai. André Lemaire thought of an administrative 
centre where the local municipality had its office and some scribes were 
based.” As such, it also had a classroom where scribes were trained. 
However, the discovery of texts and drawings with divine names and 
religious images does not make such an isolated structure a kind of 
sanctuary. Neither do scribal exercises and doodles provide proof of 
the presence of a scribal school. 

At the eastern entrance, the oblong building (25m x 15m) had a 
vestibule and a sort of entrance building with benches, or mastabas on 
every side (Fig. 1). It was a kind of reception hall. Beyond it lay a large 
court, with a cooking-area in its south-eastern corner, with ovens par- 
tially screened off from the rest of the court. On the south and west 
wall, store places had been built in which the bottoms of large jars 
were still sunk into the floor. Two staircases leading up at the south 
side suggest that above the southern store places at least, a second 
storey had been constructed. Presumably, the stairs led up to a dormi- 
tory. The corner rooms in the eastern turrets were accessible only 
through the rooms with benches. They might have been store rooms, 


1. Z. Meshel, Kuntillet Ajrud: A Religious Centre from the Time of the Judean 
Monarchy on the Border of Sinai (The Israel Museum Catalogue no.174; Jerusalem: The 
Israel Museum, 1978), p. 14. 

2. A. Lemaire, Les écoles et la formation de Bible dans l’ancien Israel (OBO, 39; 
Freibourg: Editions Universitaires; Göttingen: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 1981); 
M. Dijkstra, ‘Schrijvers en Scholing in Oud-Israél,’ Phoenix 38 (1992), pp. 34-50 
(45-46). 
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Figure 1. Ground-plan of the road-station of Kuntillet el-’Ajrud from Meshel, 
Kuntillet Ajrud 


though Meshel also thought of favissa, rooms in which cultic vessels 
and the remains of offerings were deposited afterwards. This last sug- 
gestion is not plausible. Specific cultic objects such as incense-burners, 
altars and so on have not been found here, let alone the remains of 
sacrifices. To think here of store rooms or some sort of cupboard as in 
the westerns turrets is more plausible. Many features suggest that the 
structure was a kind of road station or caravanserai, an inn where car- 
avans, travellers and pilgrims could spend the night and replenish 
their supplies. Perhaps, there was also some trade with the local 
nomads in exchange for agricultural products from the store rooms 
that were supplied by the Kingdom of Israel. A letter incised before 
baking marks some storage jars. This suggests that the marks were 
part of an administrative system. They were, perhaps, abbreviations 
or represent a particular administrative sequence. Use as a number for 
volume or amount, or even cultic abbreviations, as they were applied 
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in the Second Temple Period,’ is less likely. Kuntillet el-’Ajrud, 
however, became famous because of the large assemblage of old 
Hebrew inscriptions that were discovered, remarkably large in view of 
the minor importance of the site and its relatively short occupation. 
Not only inscriptions relating to a bureaucratic system, but also graf- 
fiti of civil and religious nature have been unearthed. 


Graffiti of Pilgrims, Traders and Scribes 


Travellers from the Kingdom of Israel seem to have been the main users 
of this road station, as suggested by the personal names attested in the 
inscriptions. We find names like Obadyaw, son of Adnah (owner or 
sponsor of the large stone basin, see p. 22), Shema‘yaw, son of Ezer, 
Hilyaw, Amaryaw, ‘Aziyaw, Shakanyaw, Eliyaw and so on. These types 
of names are not unknown in Judah, but the spelling of the theophoric 
element YW (read -yaw or -yö), derived from the divine Name YHWH is 
characteristic for the Yahwistic names of the Northern Kingdom.’ In 
Judaean names, this element is usually spelled as -yahû (- YH W) or -yah 
(- YH). The writing and pronunciation of this theophoric element repre- 
sents one of the many distinctive features between the Hebrew dialects 
of Israel and Judah (Judg. 17.7; 18.3). 

A residential staff of this official building presumably received the 
travellers. We may assume that these residents included the local gover- 
nor, assisted by a few clerks, for in the written remains different types of 
script and handwriting are observable. On some storage jars the inscrip- 
tion /sr ‘r is written, meaning ‘for the governor of the city’. This title is 
also known from later biblical and extra-biblical texts, for instance, the 
mayors of Jerusalem and Samaria (1 Kgs 22.26; 2 Kgs 23.8). It could 
also denote the highest official in a district or province. On the basis of 
a distinction between palaeo-Hebrew and Phoenician script observed in 
the inscriptions, it was also assumed that Phoenician visitors, travellers 
from the kingdoms north of Israel, passed this place.’ There are indeed 
remarkable differences in script and handwriting, but one of these 


3. Meshel, Kuntillet ’Ajrud, p. 6. 

4. A. Lemaire, ‘Date et origine des inscriptions Hébraiques et Phéniciennes de 
Kuntillet “Ajrud’, SEL 1 (1984), pp. 131-48 (133); K. van der Toorn, ‘Yahweh’, in 
DDD’, p. 910. 

5. Lemaire, ‘Date et origine’, pp. 131-32, 136. 
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inscriptions in allegedly Phoenician script mentions YHWH, the God of 
Israel. It is, of course, not impossible that a Phoenician visitor used this 
divine name. ‘Phoenician script’ however, was also used in the Northern 
Kingdom, so that it is equally possible that scribes from different 
scribal schools were appointed in this office. The use of ‘Phoenician 
script’ suggests at the least once more the Northern Israelite origin of 
the occupation of this road station. 

These observations lead us to the question as to why a road station 
was built far in the South, in Sinai, just outside the Judaean border of 
the Negev Desert that to all probability was under Israelite authority. 
An answer to that question is difficult. Perhaps the road station served 
the pilgrimages of Israelites to Mt Sinai. One could think of an 
ancient pilgrims’ route, which continued from Beer-Sheba into Sinai, 
passing this rest house (1 Kgs 19.1-8). If the short period of occupa- 
tion is taken into account, it may have functioned in a period in which 
relations between Judah and Israel were strained and inhabitants of 
Israel were not welcome on the usual road to the South through the 
Negev Desert. Such a situation may have existed during the period of 
Jehu’s dynasty. As an outcome of Jehu’s usurpation, including the 
killing of Joram of Israel and Achaziah of Judah, the times of peace- 
ful political relations between the Omrid kings and the Davidic royal 
house were past (2 Kgs 8-9). We even hear of an armed conflict 
between Jehoash of Israel and Amaziah of Judah (2 Kgs 14.8-15). 
Not until the reign of Jeroboam II were relations normalized. This 
period of tense relations and armed conflict (about 841-750 BCE) 
coincides remarkably with the period in which the rest house was built 
and used. 

Kuntillet el-’Ajrud produced rather a lot of religious inscriptions. To 
some of the scholars, it is the main reason to consider this structure a 
religious (pilgrimage) centre. However when we speak of religious texts 
here, the term is used in a rather broad sense, that is, as religious texts 
that tell us indirectly about peculiar religious phenomena from ancient 
Israel and not as texts that were used in a particular religious or cultic 
context. The majority of these texts are not religious texts in the narrow 
sense of psalms, ritual prescriptions and so on. There is, for instance, a 
large stone basin weighing about 200 kg with an inscription incised on 
its rim: 
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[1] Property of ‘Obadyaw, son of Adnah. Blessed be he by YHW!" 


This is not a votive inscription, in spite of what is often asserted. 
The artisan who made this stone basin (presumably on the spot) by 
order of ‘Obadyaw, added a blessing similar to Ruth 2.19-20 because 
of this generous gift to the inhabitants and guests of this rest house. 
Unfortunately, the purpose of this basin remains unclear. One could 
think of a hanafiyya, a water basin to wash the feet. In all probability, 
it was not a cultic object, unless, of course, it was meant for ritual 
cleansing at the entrance of a place of prayer, but as said above, there 
is no conclusive evidence that this structure, either as a whole or in 
part, was some sort of sanctuary. The basin does not contain a votive 
inscription in which it is explicitly identified as a cult object dedicated 
to YHWH. 


Writing on the Wall 


A second group of religious texts from Kuntillet el-’Ajrud was written 
in ink on the plastered walls of two rooms in the building. The finding 
of walls and slabs smeared with plaster and written on with ink is rela- 
tively new in archaeology. It was long known from the Old Testament 
that a plastered surface could be used to write on (Deut. 27.2-3), but 
it became a focus of attention in recent archaeology only after the 
discovery of the plaster text of Deir ‘Alla in Jordan. Perhaps, many a 
text written on plaster remained unnoticed and got lost. Not only in 
the eastern premises, but also in the entrance of the western storeplace 
against the western wall of the rest house, fragments of plaster texts 
were found in the rubble. The fragments of the western group were 
written in red ink and they do not come from the same hand as those 
in the reception hall. According to the still preliminary excavation 
report, only a few words have been deciphered of the western group, 
including the name Baal. Portions of at least three ink-on-plaster texts 
from the wall in the reception hall have been preserved. They were 
written in black ink. One of these fragments was still in situ on the 
northern doorpost of the entrance to the court, but it is almost illegi- 
ble. In the rubble of the reception hall itself pieces were discovered 


6. Note the defective spelling of YHW, which appears also in one of the Pithoi 
texts, see inscriptions [5] on p. 27. 
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which had fallen from the western wall and, presumably, were part of 
two lines: 


BE le; ] length(?) of days and they may be satisfied [with all good 
things] 
[with which] YHWH did well [....] they will give to [his] asherah [...]’ 


The word and name of Asherah occurs here for the first time, but the 
join between the fragment with Asherah and the remaining text is not 
certain. In spite of the fragmentary nature of the inscription, one may 
gather that the inscription was part of a blessing with expressions 
similar to Num. 10.32; Judg. 17.13; 1 Sam. 25.31; Ps. 103.5. On the 
second and largest fragment found in the entrance of the court, parts of 
five lines are still legible. Recently, an improved rendering of this impor- 
tant text was published by Meshel, which is reproduced here in antici- 
pation of the final report. It was apparently a poetic text in which 
division of verses was indicated (here oblique strokes) as well as word 
dividers (here dots): 


[3] [...]/ wbzrk ’] br[’s hrm(?) ...] 
[.../ wysmn. hrm | wydkn.g*bh*m{ ...] 


WFS Men ae ] 
[.../brk.b'Lbym mlh{mh()) .......... ] 
[...]Sm[.]'71 bym* mih[mh(Q).......... ] 


.. and when El appears on the sum[mits of the mountains ...] 
... then the mountains melt and the hills are pounded. 
... and my God uprooted [....] 

... in order to bless Baal on the day of the bat[tle ...] 

.. for the namesake of El on the day of the batftle ...] 


7. Meshel, Kuntilllet ’Ajrud, p. 7 (D); the reading of the second line is uncer- 
tain, see P Kyle McCarter, Kuntillet ’Ajrud: the Two-Line Inscription (2.47C)’ in 
W.W. Hallo (ed.), The Context of Scripture: Monumental Inscriptions from the Bibli- 
cal World, II (Leiden: E.J. Brill, 2000), p. 172, who reads once more yhwh htymn. 

8. Z. Meshel, ‘Two Aspects in the Excavation of Kuntillet “Agrud’, in 
W. Dietrich and M.A. Klopfenstein (eds.), Ein Gott allein? Jhwh-Verehrung und 
Monotheismus im Kontext der israelitischen und orientalischen Religionsgeschichte 
(OBO, 139; Freiburg: Universitätsverlag; Göttingen: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 
1994), pp. 99-104, esp. p. 100; P. Kyle McCarter, ‘Kuntillet Ajrud: Plaster Wall 
Inscription (2.47D)’, in Hallo (ed.) The Context of Scripture, I, p. 173 (apparently 
unaware of Meshel’s improved rendering). 
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In spite of their fragmentary state, both texts are of great significance 
for the history of religion in ancient Israel, for several reasons. First and 
foremost, they are fragments of literary religious texts. The first frag- 
ment [2] hardly allows a statement about its genre, but the second is a 
piece of religious poetry [3], perhaps a psalm describing the theophany 
of El and Baal. Literary texts are extremely rare amongst the 
inscriptional material from Palestinian soil. Apart from the long text 
about the seer Balaam, son of Beor from Deir ‘Alla on the other side of 
the Jordan, found in an area which belonged to Israel about 800 BCE, 
and the silver amulets from Ketef Hinnom (Jerusalem) containing 
blessings related to the Aaronite blessing (Num. 6.22-27, see [9] and 
{10]), only tiny fragments of literary ostraca have been discovered so far 
(Arad, Lachish, Horvat Uzza). The second remarkable point is that the 
first text is apparently Yahwistic, whereas the second mentions the 
Canaanite gods El and Baal. This suggests that the people visiting this 
road station were a mixed company, perhaps people of different reli- 
gious backgrounds, even if they all came from Israel. We will return to 
this variegated religious pattern of religion in another article in this 
volume, pp. 81-126. Thirdly, the large psalm fragment is remarkable 
because it shows relationship with some theophanies in the Old 
Testament. 

The psalm fragment is reminiscent of texts describing the approach 
of YHWH from his heavenly sanctuary, or from Mt Sinai, but also of 
texts which compare such an appearance with the rise of the Sun (Deut. 
33.2; Judg. 5.4-5 // Ps. 68.8-9; Isa. 60.1-3; 63.19-64.1; Mic. 1.2-3; 
Hab. 3.3-6). It also throws an interesting sidelight on the solar charac- 
ter of the Canaanite god El, who rose as the sun-god setting the moun- 
tains aglow and making them look as though they were melting. If he 
appears to bless Baal, this indicates his subordinate position, just as in 
the mythological tradition of Ugarit.” Baal is here seemingly the young, 
vigorous war-god who is empowered by the blessings of the sun-god El 
to assist his worshippers in battle. In view of the parallelism, Baal is 
perhaps being called the ‘name of EI’, actually the offspring or name- 
sake of El. This phenomenon is known also of other gods and god- 
desses in the ancient Near Eastern religions. As such, we find the 
Astarte called ‘name of Baal’ (ttrt šm bD) in Ugaritic curse formulae. 


9. M. Korpel, ‘Asherah Outside Israel’, pp. 127-50 in this volume. 
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The goddess Tinnit receives the epithet ‘presence of Baal’ (pn bD. 
Something similar may occur in the Ugaritic phrase brkn šm il (KTU 
1.22.1.7). Brkn could be a divine name, perhaps the personified blessing 
of El. In the plaster text from Kuntillet el-’Ajrud, sm ’] could be a title 
of Baal as the alter ego of EI, that is the exclusive deputy of El. Also in 
the Old Testament, the name of the Lord may appear as a hypostasis of 
YHWH himself. Even man sometimes receive names such as ‘name of 
Baal’ ($mb’]) or ‘name of EI’, like the prophet Samuel. This psalm frag- 
ment appears to be a complete specimen of Canaanite religiosity and 
may even imply Phoenician influence. 


YHWH and his Asherah 


Until now, the discoveries of Kuntillet el-’ Ajrud have been best known 
from the inscriptions found on large sherds of two big pithoi or storage 
jars. Though the excavators have been able to reassemble these pithoi 
almost completely in their original shape, this does not imply that the 
texts and drawings were inscribed or painted on the intact storage jars. 
It is more likely that large sherds were used as ‘rough paper’ after the 
storage jars broke and fell into disuse. Fragments of such rough drafts 
belonging to other jars have also been found. Because of their thickness 
and size, sherds of such large jars were less suitable for use as ostraca for 
letters and administrative dockets. Large pieces of both pithoi are 
densely and, as it seems, randomly filled with texts and drawings from 
different hands in different-coloured ink (Figs. 2, 3). Some drawings 
were made by skilled and others by less skilled artisans, but almost 
without exception the script of the inscriptions is of skilled quality. 
This makes it less plausible that drawings and inscriptions in this rest 
house were left by travellers, shepherds or caravaneers. It is equally 
improbable that the reception room was used as a classroom or as a 
scribal school. These texts and drawings were probably “doodles’, never 
meant to be seen or read by strange eyes, randomly scribbled by bored 
clerks who served in this road station, which was also used as a kind of 
local administrative office.” Even a skilled scribe has to test a freshly 


10. J.C. de Moor, ‘Aschera’, in, Th WAT I, col. 473-481. 

11. See also J.M. Hadley, ‘Some Drawings and Inscriptions on Two Pithoi from 
Kuntillet ‘Agrud’, VT 37 (1987), pp. 180-213, esp. 207-208. 

12. Dijkstra, ‘Schrijvers en Scholing in Oud-Israél’, p. 46. 
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Figure 2. ‘Asherah-tree’ standing on a lion with ibexes found on Pithos A, apud 
Weshel, Kuntillet Ajrud 


pointed writing stylus every now and then. For that reason, he might 
have composed a letterhead, or have copied one from a just arrived 
royal missive. He may also quickly spell out the alphabet in writing or 
scribble a few household words such as ‘barley’ and so on. The follow- 
ing examples are incomplete letters, actually only headings of letters. 
They were not written to serve as a religious text. They contain stan- 
dard formulas and greetings. Though only a few of them were discov- 
ered, they were not exceptions but the rule: 


[4] Message of [my] lord the ki[ng]. Say to Yehalfel] and to Yo’asah. 
[No]w, I have blessed you (2) by YHWH of Samaria and by his 


Asherah. 


[5] [Message)/of Amaryaw, S/ay to my lord:/ Is all well with you?/ I 
have blessed you by YHWH of Teman and by his Asherah. He may 
ble/ss you and keep you/and he may remain with [my] lord [...] 
According to everything that someone may require from a man, 
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Figure 3. Two Bes figures and female lyre player showing the overlap with 
inscription [4] on Pithos A, apud Weshel, Kuntillet Ajrud 


[my lord] has been gracious and YHW may give him what he wishes 
13 


[6] .-. [I have blessed you(?)] by YHWH of the Teman and by his 
Asherah(??). 


The formula YHWH and his Asherah occurs three times in these 
inscriptions. Once YHWH of Samaria and twice YHWH of (the) Teman 
is mentioned. In particular, the latter formula shows that YHWH is con- 
nected to a topographical name. Initially, Meshel suggested reading in 


13. The latter part of this text was not included in Meshel’s initial publication 
and was published by M. Weinfeld, ‘Kuntillet “Agrud Inscriptions and their Signifi- 
cance’, SEL 1 (1984), pp. 121-30, esp. 125-26. It formed written in a straight line 
following the shoulder of the pithos perhaps the continuation of the main text of 
Pithos i B; see Hadley, ‘Some Drawings’, p. 188. 
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text [4] ‘May you be blessed by God, who guards us...’, but afterwards 


he accepted the rendering ‘YHWH of Samaria’. From the outset, most 


scholars accepted the interpretation ’srth = “Serd with possessive suffix 
third person singular referring to YHWH, but differed about the ques- 
tion whether Asherah means the name or title of the goddess, or the 
word refers to the cultic object which is known from modern Old Testa- 
ment translations as ‘the sacred pole’. In this case, a goddess or a cultic 
object closely associated with the worship of YHWH is indicated. 
However, the suggestion has also been made that the last letter of the 
word ’srth did not indicate the possessive pronoun, but was an archaic 
spelling of the name ‘asérdtd, ‘Asherata’.” If so, there is no doubt that 
the goddess is meant, mentioned parallel to YHWH, but it does not then 
imply that she was YHWH’s consort."° 

Text [5] has a more elaborate greeting than text [4], presumably, 
because text [4] was written on behalf of the king or an official of the 
court. It is known that letters sent by the king or someone higher up the 
hierarchy to a subordinate were less formal. Text [5] is indeed more 
appropriate for someone writing to his superior. Text [6] may once have 
been part of text [5]. If so, [5 and 6] may have contained another 
formula with YHWH and his Asherah, unless the author used the 
phrase twice in one and the same document. The headings suggest offi- 
cial correspondence between the Israelite royal court and the garrison 
of the rest house. It is not without significance that the letter from the 
king contains a greeting in the name of YHWH of Samaria, that is the 
manifestation of YHWH and his consort as they were worshipped in 
Samaria (1 Kgs 16.33; 2 Kgs 13.6), whereas correspondence from Sinai 
mentioned a presumably local manifestation of YHWH of (the) Teman. 


14. Meshel, “Two Aspects’, p. 99-100. 

15. Z. Zevit, ‘The Khirbet el-Qöm Inscription Mentioning a Goddess’, BASOR 
255 (1984), pp. 39-47, esp. 45-46; D. Conrad, ‘Hebraische Bau-, Grab-, Votiv- und 
Siegelinschriften’, TUAT 2.4, pp. 555-64, esp. 557, 563-64; R.S. Hess, Asherah or 
Asherata?’, Orientalia 65 (1996), pp. 209-19, esp. 217-18. 

16. This problem will be discussed. 

17. Hadley, ‘Some Drawings’, pp. 187-88. For a different arrangement and 
interpretation of the texts on Pithos B, see McCarter, ‘Kuntillet ‘Ajrad: inscribed 
Pithos 2 (247B)’, in Context of Scripture II, pp. 171-72 and my contribution pp. 
116-17 in this volume. 
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If so, text [4] is evidence for the existence of a temple in Samaria, built 
by Ahab for YHWH and his Asherah.”* 

The sherds of pithoi A and B both contain inscriptions and drawings. 
Initially, some scholars assumed that the texts were written next to the 
drawings, but closer examination disclosed that there is no clear con- 
nection between texts and drawings. It is hardly likely that the male 
Bes figure beside the female (?) Bes figure represents a picture of 
YHWH and his Asherah (Fig. 3).” Likewise a relation between the 
harp-playing female figure and Asherah is impossible to establish.” 
There may be a relationship between the composition of a cow with 
calf” and the stylized tree with goats standing on a lion (Fig. 2),” 
representing Asherah. But even their appearance together does not 
necessarily include a religious relationship in this seemingly random 
composition of religious motives. We should interpret texts and draw- 
ings as independent religious phenomena. 

The texts on the pithoi, read independently from their iconographic 
context, are not religious texts in the proper sense. Texts and drawings 
were written and painted criss-cross and are not elements of a ritual 
design on a cultic object. Their religio-historical meaning is especially 
to be found in the standard formulae of blessing and the religious con- 
cepts contained in them. The constellation of YHWH and his Asherah 
apparently belonged to the belief system of an average Israelite scribe 
in the eighth century BCE. These formulas are akin to the blessings and 


18. Dijkstra, ‘El, the God of Israel’, pp. 116-17 in this volume. M. Dijkstra, ‘De 
godsdienstgeschiedenis van Oud-Israél: Ontwikkelingen na Vriezen en een nieuw 
ontwerp’, in M. Dijkstra and K.J.H. Vriezen (eds.), Th .C. Vriezen: Hervormd 
theoloog en oudtestamenticus. Studies over theologie van het Oude Testament, bijbelse 
theologie en godsdienst van Israél (Kampen: J. H. Kok, 1999), pp. 107-136, esp. 
130-34. 

19. Pace Gilula, Kempinski; Coogan; Margalit; Korpel. See Hadley, ‘Some 
Drawings’, p. 207; O. Keel and C. Uehlinger, Géttinnen, Götter und Gottessymbole: 
Neue Erkenntnisse zur Religionsgeschichte Kanaans und Israels aufgrund bislang 
unerschlossener ikonographischer Quelle (QD, 134; Freiburg: Herder, 1992), 
pp. 272-74. 

20. Contra W.G. Dever, ‘Asherah, Consort of Yahweh? New Evidence from 
Kuntillet “Agrud’, BASOR 255 (1984), pp. 21-37, esp. 22-25. See Hadley, ‘Some 
Drawings’, p. 207; Keel and Uehlinger, Géttinnen, pp. 252-53, 273. 

21. Keel and Uehlinger, Göttinnen, p. 241 “J. 

22. Keel and Uehlinger, Göttinnen, p. 239 “E-H. 
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greetings, as, for instance in the story of the encounter between Abram, 
the Hebrew and the Canaanite king Melchizedek: 


Blessed be Abram by El ‘Elyon, Creator of Heavens and Earth and 
blessed be El ‘Elyon, who delivered your enemies into your hand (Gen.14. 
19-20) 


Compare also Judg. 17.2; Ruth 2.20; 1 Sam. 15.13 and Ps. 67.2.” In 
particular, the elaborate blessing of text [5] is reminiscent of the bless- 
ing of Aaron from Num. 6.24, and the blessing on the silver amulets, 
discovered in the seventh-century BCE tombs of Ketef Hinnom near 
Jerusalem [9, 10]. Within the framework of the letter heading, the bless- 
ing has the function of a polite greeting before the sender turns to the 
subject matter of the letter. It is not a sentence from a prayer book, nor 
a ritual note or an aide de memoire used by a celebrating priest. We are 
familiar with these formulae in longer and shorter forms from the cor- 
respondence in Lachish and Arad (where YHWH alone is found) and 
from other West Semitic letters such as the alphabetic correspondence 
of Ugarit.” 


Funeral Inscriptions from Judah 


After the discovery of the inscriptions from Kuntillet el-’Ajrud, 
Lemaire found that Asherah also appeared beside YHWH in a 


23. According to P.D. Miller, ‘El, the Creator of the Earth’, BASOR 239 (1980), 
pp. 43-46, a similar blessing may be written on a seventh-century BCE ostracon from 
Jerusalem, mentioning El in his manifestation as El Qonars ‘Creator of the World’, 
if one may restore the inscription as follows: ... (2) [br ]k mkyhw.bn sm[kyhw(?) ] 
(3)[V]l qn ars ... [Bles]sed be Mikayahu son of Sam[akyahu(?)](3)[by E]l Qonars’ 
If indeed, a person with a Yahwistic name is blessed by, or greeted in the name of EI, 
the creator, it may testify either to the identification of El and YHWH in Jerusalem 
as reflected in Gen. 14, or to the still independent veneration of El in the first millen- 
nium BCE. For a different view, see J. Renz, Die althebräischen Inschriften (HAE 1,1; 
Darmstadt: Wissenschaftliche Buchgesellschaft, 1995), pp. 197-98; P. Kyle 
McCarter, ‘Jerusalem Ostracon (2.49)’, in Hallo (ed.) The Context of Scripture II, 
p. 174 who dates this inscription to the eighth century BCE. 

24. J.-L. Cunchillos, ‘The Ugaritic Letters’, in W.G.E. Watson and N. Wyatt 
(eds.), Handbook of Ugaritic Studies (HdO II, 39; Leiden: E.J. Brill, 1999), 
pp. 359-74; M. Dijkstra, “Ugaritic Prose’, in Watson and Wyatt (eds.) Handbook of 
Ugaritic Studies, pp. 153-61. 
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Judaean burial inscription.” In 1967, Dever conducted a rescue exca- 
vation in two recently discovered and robbed tombs near Khirbet 
el-Qom (between Lachish and Hebron). When he entered the second 
tomb he noticed a large hollow hewn out in the pillar between two 
burial rooms. An inscription had disappeared from the tomb, but he 
was able to recover the excised epitaph to Uriyahu in a nearby 
village.” The phrase ‘and by his Asherah’ remained unnoticed because 
part of the inscription incised on the rough limestone wall was hardly 
legible. The one who copied the text on the pillar had seemingly great 
difficulties in executing the inscription for several signs were incised 
twice. Hadley suggested that the double letters were an effort to 
embellish the text with a kind of shaded letters, but this calligraphic 
phenomenon is unknown at this stage.” Apart from the inscription 
itself the wall is full of scratches which often make it difficult to dis- 
tinguish what are signs and what scratches. Moreover, after its discov- 
ery the tomb robbers had cut out the inscription roughly, and very 
inaccurately, so that a second inscription, containing two lines of 
script and situated below the deeply excised hand (Fig. 4), was muti- 
lated beyond repair. A few signs in the right upper corner were also 
lost or mutilated. The best hand-copy is that of Judith Hadley, which I 
used as basis for my transcription and translation. In his epigraphic 
analysis, Lemaire assumed that the phrase ‘and by his Asherah’ was 
wrongly incised after the words ‘and from his enemies’, but should be 
inserted and read at the end of the second line. In this way he recon- 
structed an exact parallel ‘by YHWH and by his Asherah’ to the bless- 
ings from Kuntillet el-’Ajrud. Miller and others, however, suggested 
that the lines of the funeral inscription were couched in poetic verse in 
which a stereotyped phrase was divided over two parallel lines of 
poetry.” Presumably, remains of the phrase ‘YHWH and his Asherah’ 


25. A. Lemaire, ‘Les inscriptions de Khirbet el-Qöm et l’Ashérah de Yhwh’, RB 
84 (1977), pp. 595-608. 

26. W.G. Dever, ‘Iron Age Epigraphic Material from the Area of Khirbet 
el-Köm’, HUCA 40-41 (1969-70), pp. 139-89. 

27. J.M. Hadley, ‘The Khirbet el-Qom Inscription’, VT 37 (1987), pp. 50-62, 
esp p. 54. 

28. PD. Miller, ‘Psalms and Inscriptions’, in JA. Emerton (ed.), Congress 
Volume Vienna 1980 (VTSup, 32; Leiden: E.J. Brill, 1981), pp. 311-32. 
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Figure 4. Inscription [7] from Khirbet el-Qom, Hadley, VT 37 (1987), p. 52 


may be found in the second inscription below the magic hand. Rear- 
rangement of the text is unnecessary: 


[7] A (D[ryhwh*sr ktbh [For?] Uriyahu, the Wealthy, is 
this written: 
(2) brk. ’ryhw.lyhwh “Blessed be Uriyahu by 
YHWH 
(3) wmsrr*th{h} l {}8rth hws Ih and more than his enemies by 
his Asherah 
— Save him!” 
B (4) lbin*yhw* for/by Abi/Oniyahu 
C (5) I y]h*w*[A] wl {]} Srth [ ... by YIHWIH] and by his 
Asherah 
(6) [ ]xrth [ Jhis ... [...] 


29. I adopted the rendering of Hadley, ‘The Khirbet el-Qom Inscription’, pp. 
50-62; idem, ‘Yahweh and “his Asherah” ’, p. 243; Renz, Althebräische Inschriften, 
pp. 199-211; McCarter, ‘Khirbet el-Qom (2.52)’, in Context of Scripture II, p. 179. 
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The structure of this text is not clear. Some scholars consider 
Abiyahu or Oniyahu [7B] to be the author or donor of the epitaph. It is 
also possible that the second text [7B] belonged to the following text 
written underneath the magic hand [7C], which is partly lost. In the first 
tomb two inscriptions were found. One for Uzzah, son of Natanyahu 
written in ink on the upper sill of the entrance to the burial chamber 
and one on its left doorpost for his brother Ophai with the information 
that it is his burial room. Another graffito, which was published 
recently, and presumably of the same provenance,” says: 


[8] Blessed be the one who dug you out! 
He may lay the elders in it to rest. 


The address to the tomb is rather unique, but the character of the 
blessing is clear. The sponsor, who had this tomb made on his account, 
is blessed for his generous gift. The second line is less clear. Was the 
tomb destined for the elders, the local sheikhs of the villages or was it a 
wish that only old people became interred in it? Or did someone wish 
the sponsor to be laid to rest in it in his old age? The majority of the 
names found in these tombs are Yahwistic, but the content of the texts 
does not seem to be orthodox Yahwistic in every respect. We will see 
that the connection between YHWH and his Asherah is more a feature 
of conservative Israelite and Judaean family religion than a sign of 
syncretism. 

By contrast, a text discovered in 1961 in a tomb at Khirbet Beit Lei, 
only a few miles from Khirbet el-Qom, sounds in a sense ‘modern’. In 
this tomb too, some graffiti and drawings were incised on the limestone 
walls of the central ante-chamber. In workmanship, they look more 
primitive than those in Khirbet el-Qom but in content they appear to 
belong to another religious sphere. Interestingly, we find in both com- 
plexes the exclamation ‘Save, o YHWH” [12C], and ‘Save him (YHWH)!’ 
[7A], reminiscent of the ritual exclamation höst‘ä-nd (Ps. 118.25), also 
frequently found as a call for help and salvation in other psalms (e.g. Ps. 
3.8; 12.2; 20.10; 28.9; 86.2; Jer. 31.7). In an epitaph, the formula is 
rather remarkable. Should the deceased be saved from death or from 


30. R. Deutsch and M. Heltzer, Forty New Ancient West Semitic Inscriptions 
(Tel Aviv-Jaffa: Archaeological Center Publication, 1994); P. K. McCarter, “Pieces 
of the Puzzle’, BAR 20 (1996), pp. 39-43, esp. pp. 42-43. 
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tomb robbers? The formula identifies the inhabitants, or the owners of 
the tomb essentially as Yahwistic believers, but there the correspon- 
dence ends, for the context suggests that different kinds of Yahwism 
existed. 

The text from Khirbet Beit Lei might, perhaps, be called a confession 
of orthodox Yahwistic faith. This confession was at home in the 
reformist YHWH-alone movement that rose in the latter years of the 
Kingdom of Judah and the same atmosphere of mono-Yahwism also 
permeates the language of the silver amulets of Ketef Hinnom:” 


[9] 1.[ ]7* bt* x*[?] (Belonging to ...] ... daughter of ... 
2.[ ] nyhw [..]..nyahu, 
3. s*[p)r* yh wh] [the scri]be(?). May YHWH 
4. [y]w* al] {re]veal(?) Himself [to] 
5. [k] ybr[kk(?)] [you]. YHWH bless [you?] 
6. y*h!wh* w* and 
7. [y]smrk [He] may keep you 
8. y'ryh YHWH may let 
9. [w]h* pny[w] [his] countenance shine 
10. Pyk. wy] [upon] you and [He] 
11. [sin Ik š [may gilve you 
12. 1*w*[m ] peace |.......... T? 
[10] 1.[ ]y*h*w* [Belonging to .....]-yahu 
2.[ x 
31] 
4. *hbh* '*t his/her loving of 
5. [asd Ph the bond of mercy by lo- 
6 


7. [hims*w*[r] 

8.[ ]w*h ‘Tims 

9. k*b hxz’* mkl 
10.1 ]¢* wahr“ 
11. kybw<’>.g’] 
12. h ky yhwh. 


ving those who keep 

[the] commandmentf[s]. 

[He will]... on 

the resting place of ... against every 
... and against the evil one 

for redemption will come 

when YHWH 


31. G. Barkay, Ketef Hinnom: A Treasure facing Jerusalem’s Wall (Jerusalem: 


The Israel Museum, 1986), pp. 29-31; A. Yardeni, ‘Remarks on the Priestly Blessing 
on Two Ancient Amulets from Jerusalem’, VT 41 (1991), pp. 176-85; G. Barkay, 
“The Priestly Benediction on Silver Plaques from Ketef Hinnom’, TA 19 (1992), pp. 
139-94, fig 11 p. 152; fig 13 p. 162; Keel and Uehlinger, Göttinnen, pp. 417-22. 

32. In lines 13-17 only isolated letters are readable. 
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13. [A]sybnw will restore us to 

14. "*wr ybr[k] light. May YHWH bless 

15. k yhwh[w] you [and] 

16. [y]smrk [y] [may he] keep you. 

17. [Jr yhwh YHWH may let 

18. [p]n*[yw ’V* [his countenance shine upjon 
19. [yk wysm Ik] [you and give you] 

20. [slwm] [peace] 


For the history of religion, it is remarkable that these texts were pro- 
tective amulets, using a standard blessing in slightly altered form. 
Apparently, psalms and blessings in family-religion of late pre-Exilic 
Judah operated as charms, as later in Judaism and Christianity with Ps. 
91 and 121. The first amulet [9] was perhaps given to a woman, who 
took it with her to the grave. The language of the second [10] show simi- 
larities with the word choice of Deuteronomy and the Deuteronomistic 
History (Deut. 7.9; also Mic. 6.8; Ps. 80.4, 8, 20). Remarkably, the text 
from Khirbet Beit Lei was found in a tomb, in which it was seemingly 
incised in great haste. Did Judaean fugitives fleeing from the Babylo- 
nian fury use the abandoned tomb as a refuge? It is possible, for in the 
book of Ezekiel we read of people who hid in refuges and caves to 
escape from the enemy (Ezek. 33.27). In a cave near ‘En Gedi from the 
same period, an inscription breathing the same spirit of exclusive 
Yahwism was discovered painted in ink on a stalactite (Fig. 5).” 


[11] Cursed be the one who obliterates 
Blessed be YHW[H] 
Blessed be among the nations] the king 
Blessed be the Lord. 
Amen 


The text was written by a skilled hand. Though part of it was oblit- 
erated, not by human hand, in spite of the curse, it is clear that it 
involves a religious text. It is reminiscent of specific formulae of 


33. P Bar-Adon, ‘An Early Hebrew Inscription in a Judean Desert Cave’, IEJ 
25 (1975), pp. 226-32, esp. 227; K.A.D. Smelik, Behouden schrift (Baarn: Ten Have, 
1984), p. 152 = idem, Writings from Ancient Israel: A Handbook of Historical and 
Religious Documents (Louisville: Westminster/John Knox Press, 1991), p. 152; Keel 
and Uehlinger, Göttinnen, p. 417. 
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Figure 5. Inscription from Engedi Bar-Adon, [EJ 25 (1975), p. 227 


praise in the Psalms, such as the benedictions that terminate the dis- 
tinctive collections of psalms (Ps. 41.14; 72.18-19; 89.53; 106.48), but 
occur also elsewhere in eulogies and hymns (1 Sam. 25.32; 2 Sam. 
18.28; 1 Kgs 8.56; Ezek. 3.12; Ps. 28.6; 68.20; 96.3, 10; 144.1). 

But let us now turn to the obscure graffiti from Khirbet Beit Lei 
(Fig. 6). Many different translations have been proposed, but I suggest: 


[12] A YHWH is the God of the whole earth 
The land(?) of Judah belongs to him, the God of Jerusalem 


B See the attacked(?) city; have mercy on the innocent(?), o YHWH 
C Save, [o Y]HWH! 


D (10) The conjurer (9) may curse him 
(8) with the curse of the righteous against violation(?) 
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Figure 6. Inscription [12] from Khirbet Beit Lei, apud Inscription Reveal, p. 94 


The reading of [12A] is essentially that of Naveh, Lemaire, Renz and 
McCarter.” Because of his palaeographic dating around 700 BCE, 
Naveh associated the graffiti with the Assyrian occupation of Judah 
by King Sennacherib during Hezekiah’s reign. On the contrary, the 
orthography suggests the sixth-century BCE, the period of Jerusalem’s 
fall or even the Babylonian Captivity. The translation of [12B] is very 
uncertain. Other translations suggested are: 

Be attentive, O YHWH (in) your mercy; declare not guilty, YH, YHWH!” 
Rise, O YH, merciful God; acquit YH, YHWH!” 


34. J. Naveh, ‘Old Hebrew Inscriptions in a Burial Cave’, JEJ 13 (1963), 
pp. 74-92, esp. 84; A. Lemaire, Priéres en temps de crise: les inscriptions de Khirbet 
Beit Lei’, RB 83 (1976), pp. 522-68; Renz, Althebräische Inschriften, pp. 245-49; 
McCarter, ‘The Khirbet Beit Lei Cave Inscriptions (2.53)’, in: Context of Scripture 
II, p. 180. 

35. Smelik, Behouden Schrift, p. 155 // Writings from Ancient Israel, ibidem. 

36. Miller, ‘Psalms and Inscriptions’, pp. 311-13; Conrad, ‘Graffiti von Khirbet 
Beit Lei’, TUAT IV4, p. 560; and essentially also McCarter, “The Khirbet Beit Lei 
Cave Inscriptions (2.53)’, in: Context of Scripture II, p. 180 though he interpreted yh 
as a vocative particle. 
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It is possible that the graffiti stem from different periods. Text [12D] 
was apparently incised on the walls of the anti-chamber on the same 
level. It is a good example of the curses through which one tried to 
protect the tombs against violation by tomb robbers. 

The first graffito [12A] is reminiscent of Isa. 54.4 “Your Saviour is 
the Holy One of Israel, God of the whole earth he is called’, but also 
of YHWH’s title ‘Lord of the whole earth’ or ‘Lord of the whole 
country (of Israel)’, which occurs more often in the Old Testament 
(Josh. 3.11-13; Mic. 4.13; Zech. 4.14; 6.5; Ps. 97.5). The rare expres- 
sion ‘God of Jerusalem’ (2 Chron. 32.19) confirms once more that 
in Judah and Israel YHWH was worshipped under different local 
manifestations. Beside YHWH of Samaria and (the) Teman, the 
YHWH at Hebron (2 Sam. 15.7) and the YHWH in Sion (Ps. 84.8), the 
latter was also known as YHWH, God of Jerusalem. This is remark- 
able, because it contradicts a long held view in ancient Israelite 
religio-historical research that from times immemorial the image of 
God in Israel was dominated by ideas of YHWH as a mobile, not 
locally bound god. It points once more to a strong, perhaps original 
Canaanite influence on the early veneration of YHWH, if not to the 
identity of YHWH and EI”. It is evident that also in ancient Israel 
YHWH was worshipped under distinctive local forms comparable to 
such local deities as Ishtar of Arbela beside Ishtar of Nineveh, Baal 
of Ugarit beside Baal of Tyre, and in later times the Virgin Mary as 
Notre Dame de Paris beside Notre Dame de Monserrat. It is, however, 
remarkable too, that beside the confession of YHWH’s universal 
dominion, the election of Judah and Jerusalem as his earthly habita- 
tion is also emphasised. 

The texts discussed so far show how varied ancient Israelite religion 
was, despite a dearth of texts containing religious information among 
the finds from Palestine soil. This diversity not only shows what a reli- 
gious patchwork ancient Israelite religion was before the Babylonian 
Captivity, but also confirms the pluriform picture that lies in the Old 
Testament behind the layers of redaction and religious polemics. 


37. Dijkstra, ‘El, the God of Israel’, pp. 100-02 in this volume. 
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Vestiges of the Cult of Asherah in Palestine 


We finish this article with a review of some texts found in or near Judah 
and Israel indicating that Asherah as a goddess and as religious object 
was venerated in the coastal area of Palestine from Tyre to the 
Philistine Pentapolis, and even in Egypt. As such, she is still attached to 
her divine husband EI, in particular in domestic religion. From the 
Ugaritic texts we learn that Asherah as Lady Athirat of the Sea (rbt atrt 
ym) was also venerated in the second millennium BCE as a major city 
goddess in Tyre. Presumably, this was also true for the Kingdom of 
Amurru, where she was a consort of the god Amurru.” One of the 
Amorite kings bore the name Abdi-Ashirta. In the first letter of 
Taanach, an Akkadian cuneiform letter from the middle of the second 
millennium BCE, her appearance is contested.” It is uncertain whether 
she is mentioned in this text, so that it cannot be used as evidence that 
she was venerated in Late Bronze Canaan. From the first millennium 
we possess a few personal names (epigraphic ‘dt’ ’St pšhr, perhaps bibli- 
cal 'asar’elä < 'aSarä’eläh, 1 Chron. 25.2), and just a few dispersed 
written clues that the goddess still was known and venerated in the 
coastal area. These are found in an inscription from a temple at Ma’sub 
close to Ras el-Naqura, an occasional mention of El and Asherah 
bracketed in an Aramaic compendium of religious texts written in 
Egyptian Demotic script (pAmherst 63), perhaps stemming from the 
same area,” an ostracon from nearby ‘Akko and finally a few votive 
texts from Philistine Ekron (Tel Migne). 

The most recent text dating from 222 BCE was found at Ma’sub near 
Ras el-Naqura, but probably came originally from the ruins of a sanc- 
tuary in Umm el-Amed (South Lebanon). It is a building inscription 


38. K. van der Toorn, Amurru’, in DDD’, p. 33; N. Wyatt, ‘Asherah’, in DDD’, 
p. 100 see also ‘Asherah outside Israel’, pp. 127-50 in this volume. 

39. Contrary to Wyatt, ‘Asherah’, p. 100 is A.F. Rainey, “Verbal Usages in the 
Taanach Texts’, JOS 7 (1977), p. 59; M. Dietrich and O. Loretz, Jahwe und seine 
Ashera: Anthropomorphes kultbild in Mesopotamien, Ugarit und Israel, (UBL, 9; 
Munster: Ugarit Verlag, 1992). p. 83 n.20; J. Day, ‘Asherah’, in ABD 1, p. 483; Hess, 
‘Ascherah or Asherata?’, p. 215. 

40. I. Kottsieper, ‘El—ferner oder naher Gott? Zur Bedeutung einer semitischen 
Gottheit in verschiedenen sozialen Kontexten im 1. Jtsd.v.Chr.’, in R. Albertz (ed.), 
Religion und Gesellschaft: Studien zu ihre Wechsel beziehung in den Kulturen des 
Antiken Vorderen Orients (AOAT, 248; Munster: Ugarit Verlag, 1997), pp. 25-74. 
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from a pillared hall dedicated by the sponsors to Astarte in the 
Asherah-sanctuary of El-Hamman (KAI 19): 


[13] The portico of the east quarter and its vault (?), which have built the 
god, the messenger of Milk-Astarte and his servants, citizens of 
Hamman for Astarte in the Asherah sanctuary of El-Hamman. In 
the 26th year of Ptolemy, the powerful lord of kings, the benefactor, 
the son of Ptolemy and Arsinoé, the divine couple; year 53 of the 
people [of Tyre]. They rebuilt also the other [sanctuarlies in the land 
as a [memory and a goodly name] for ever. 


In this inscription, the word Asherah might indicate both the goddess 
and her sanctuary. The name of Asherah originally meant the holy 
precinct of the mother-goddess (as in Ugaritic rbt atrt ym ‘Lady of the 
precinct at the Sea’, was the full name or title of Asherah, or referred to 
the sacred pole or tree representing the goddess. This is also true for her 
other name or title Qudshu (Hebrew godes, ‘the holy [one], holiness’), a 
word that may also refer to the goddess (Deut. 33.2"), a sanctuary and a 
holy object. The same title or notion apparently occurs in an ostracon 
from ‘Akko, dated to the fourth-century BCE.” It concerns a written 
decree to the smiths to manufacture cultic utensils for the Asherah and 
her sanctuary, which apparently lay somewhere near ‘Akko: 


[14] Decree to the smiths, who shall give a magnificent treasure(?) to 
SLT, who is over the Asherah(-sanctuary): 10 chalices; 25 decant- 
ers; 70 large pixi-jars; 60 jars; 60 ewers; 57 blown vases and 30 small 
bowls. 


Kottsieper suggested that in a list of deities in pAmherst 63 VII (vi), 
1-7, also the divine couple El and Asherah from the Negev is men- 
tioned. This text is indeed convincing evidence that ‘hr was used as a 
noun for ‘god’ and the Semitic nomen divinum él. Interpretation of the 


41. Dijkstra, ‘El, the God of Israel’, p. 115 in this volume; M. Dijkstra, 
“Yahweh, El and their Asherah: On Continuity and Discontinuity in Canaanite 
and Ancient Israelite Religion’, in M. Dietrich and O. Loretz, Ugarit—Ein 
ostmediterrannes Kulturzentrum im Alten Orient. Ergebnisse und Perspektiven der 
Forschung. I. Ugarit und seine altorientalische Umwelt (ALASP, 7; Münster: Ugarit 
Verlag, 1995), pp. 41-73, esp. 68-69. 

42. M. Dothan, ‘A Phoenician Inscription from ‘Akko’, [EJ 35 (1985), 
pp. 81-94. 
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words ’hr w’S’r2’ as ‘Horus and Osiris” is less probable because all the 
gods mentioned in the context are male-female pairs: Baal and Pidray, 
Bel and Belit, Nabu and Nanay. Also their origin in the Negev = Teman 
suggests a West Semitic divine couple. 

Finally, in Philistine Ekron (Tel Miqne) a few short votive inscrip- 
tions have been discovered, painted in ink or incised on jars. It is likely 
that the content was allocated to the cult of the goddess or her cult 
symbol.” The dedicatory inscriptions are said to have been found in the 
Temple Auxiliary Complex 654, adjacent to Temple Complex 650, 
where the monumental inscription and other cultic inscriptions were 
discovered.” As yet, not much more is known about the archaeological 
context. 


[15] (a) for Asherah 
(b) holy for Asherah “ 
(c) holy according to the prescription of Qudshu (?) 


The reading of the last text is still very uncertain.” It may also say 
‘holy to the Holy (One)’, referring either to the holy god, El, or to the 
goddess Qudshu = Asherah. From the same sanctuary too, other 


43. R.C. Steiner, “The Aramaic Text in Demotic script (1.99)’, in W.W. Hallo 
(ed.), The Context of Scripture: Canonical Compositions from the Biblical World, I 
(Leiden: E.J. Brill, 1997), pp. 313-14; see Kottsieper, ‘El -ferner oder naher Gott?’, 
pp. 51-55; M. Dijkstra, “The element -hr in Egypto-Semitic Names’, BN 94 (1998), 
pp. 5-9, esp. 9. 

44. T. Dothan, ‘Ekron of the Philistines. Part I: Where they Came from, how 
they Settled Down and the Place they Worshipped in’, BAR 16.1 (1990), pp. 26-35; S. 
Gitin, ‘Cultic Inscriptions Found in Ekron’, BA 53 (1990), p. 232; S. Gitin, ‘Seventh 
Century BCE Cultic Elements at Ekron’, in A. Biran (ed.) Biblical Archaeology Today 
1990 (Jerusalem: Israel Exploration Society, 1993), pp. 248-58, esp. 250; T. Dothan 
and S. Gitin, ‘Tel Miqne/Ekron: The Rise and Fall of a Philistine City’, Qadmonioth 
105-106 (1994), pp. 2-28 (Hebr.). 

45. Gitin, ‘Seventh Century Cultic Elements’, pp. 250-51; S. Gitin and M. 
Cogan, ‘A New Type of Dedicatory Inscription from Ekron’, IEJ 49 (1999), 
pp. 193-202, esp. 196. 

46. Written on both sides of the jar. 

47. EM. Cross’s additional remarks, in Gitin, ‘Seventh Century Cultic 
Elements’, p. 256 n. 24. 
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objects are marked as holy or belonging to the holy place.“ All these 
short inscriptions indicate the presence of a sanctuary or chapel for 
(the) Asherah of Ekron. At Ekron, in 1996 a complete, monumental 
building inscription was found in a seventh-century BCE temple- 
complex. In this inscription a certain king Akis (or Akhayus?)” dedi- 
cated a temple to his Lady, the goddess PTGYH. The meaning and 
reading of this new divine name are still contested.” The first editors of 
the text related her to Asherah, despite the unknown, perhaps 
Philistinic name.” The peculiar name however, might be a Philistinic 
corruption of the title Belti, more fully Belet-ekalli(m), given to the 
West Semitic manifestations of the Mother Goddess. Compare, for 
instance, the Hurrian corruption pdgl and Pe(n)digalli=weltigalli found 
for the same goddess in Ugarit and elsewhere in Syria and Anatolia. 


[16] The temple (which) Akis/Akhayus, the son of Padi,” the son of 
Yasad, the son of Ada, the son of Yair, prince of Ekron built for 
PTGYH, his Lady, May she bless him and protect him and make his 
reign long and may she bless his country. 


48. Gitin, “Seventh Century Cultic Elements’, pp. 248-58; S. Gitin, T. Dothan 
and J. Naveh, ‘A Royal Dedicatory Inscription from Ekron’, JEJ 47 (1997), pp. 1-16, 
esp. 13. 

49. In Assyrian inscriptions he appears as Ikausu. 

50. C. Schafer-Lichtenberger, ‘PTGYH-—Gottin und Herrin von Ekron’, BN 
91 (1998), pp. 64-76; M. Görg, ‘Die Göttin der Ekron-Inschrift’, BN 93 (1998), pp. 
9-10, who suggests pir*yh and a connection with Pidray, but this is epigraphically 
even less probable than ptn*yh = potnia, suggested by A. Demsky, ‘The Name of the 
Goddess of Ekron—A New Reading’, JANES 25 (1997), pp. 1-5; idem, ‘On the 
Inscription from Ekron’, Qadmonioth 31 (1998), pp. 64-65; K. Lawson Younger Jr, 
‘The Ekron Inscription of Akhayus (2.42)’, in Hallo (ed.) Context of Scripture Il, 
p. 164; see about the suggestions of Gérg and Demsky now: C. Schäfer- 
Lichtenberger, “The Goddess of Ekron and the Religious-Cultural Background of 
the Philistines’, JEJ 50 (2000), pp. 82-91, esp. 82-85. 

51. Gitin et al., ‘A Royal Dedicatory Inscription from Ekron’, p. 13. 

52. This king is perhaps also mentioned as deified ancestor in a recently exca- 
vated dedicatory inscription from Ekron: /b7 wIpdy.| |], see Gitin and Cogan, ‘A 
New Type of Dedicatory Inscription from Ekron’, pp. 193-95. 
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Conclusion 


From these inscriptions, which date mostly from the seventh to the third 
century BCE, it is evident that Asherah was still known and venerated as 
a goddess in and around Judah and Israel. In Judah and Israel before 
the Babylonian Exile, a goddess Asherah or a cultic object called 
‘asherah’ was closely associated with the cult of YHWH. We will see that 
the cult of (the) Asherah as a sacred object represented and enacted 
YHWH'’s blessing power. 


ARCHAEOLOGICAL TRACES OF CULT IN ANCIENT ISRAEL* 


Karel J.H. Vriezen 


Excavated Inscriptions: 
A Bridge between Field Archaeology and Historical Research 


The inscriptions discussed in the previous article are examples of 
archaeological finds that contain data pertaining to more than one 
archaeological discipline. Archaeology includes different disciplines 
which study material culture (e.g. utensils), immaterial culture (e.g. reli- 
gion) and environment (e.g. flora). The research aims to collect infor- 
mation on one or more of the areas, that together constituted the 
complexity of the cultural and the natural environment of the people in 
earlier times. In broad terms, the various data and the archaeological 
disciplines can be divided into two main groups: the historical and the 
fieldarchaeological disciplines. Data, which can be drawn from ancient 
written sources, may be characterised as historical data. They can be 
studied with methods of historical research. Fieldarchaeological data 
are the data that are found in the field. The latter can be studied with 
analytical techniques and with methods that may differ according to 
the nature of the objects concerned. 

Usually it is difficult to connect historical information and field- 
archaeological data directly and often it is only possible to suggest a 
tentative relation between the two. Sometimes however, a relation 
between the two can be demonstrated; and this may well be the case 
when there are inscriptions among the finds. 

Finds of written documents (inscriptions, coins, seal impressions, 
etc.) on an archaeological site belong to both of the two main groups of 

* — Unfortunately, the interesting dissertation of T. Haettner Blomquist, Cults 
in the City Gates of Iron Age Palestine: An Investigation of the Archaeological and 
Biblical Sources (CBOTS, 46; Stockholm: Almqvist & Wiksell, 1999) came too late 
to my attention to be considered for this article. 
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archaeological disciplines. On the one hand, they belong to a group of 
fieldarchaeological finds and so they can be studied in the context of 
the other finds at the site. On the other hand, as written documents they 
are a historical source. In case of an extraordinary discovery like the 
excavations at Kuntillet el-’Ajrud, where an inscription was found in 
which the name of the God of Israel occurs in the context of other 
names and blessings known from the Old Testament, a connection may 
be made to a particular historical source such as the Old Testament. 
Such finds require special attention. 


Relation between Historical Data from the Old Testament 
and Fieldarchaeological Data 


In general, the text of the Old Testament was compiled in a period later 
than the historical events which are recorded in it. In this text, however, 
there may be included older documents which originate from the same 
time as the events described. Data that can be verified (and that with 
certainty originate from the period of the ancient Israelite kingdom 
itself and from earlier periods) can only be obtained by means of 
archaeological research. Archaeological finds present tangible informa- 
tion about the world in which the Old Testament traditions emerged. 
This means that archaeological data which can be identified with his- 
torical information from the Old Testament make it possible to pin 
down these traditions to a certain time and/or place. In particular the 
identification of historical persons and places may play a prominent 
part. So, for instance, a number of kings of Judah and Israel are men- 
tioned, together with their historical circumstances, in official docu- 
ments from Assyria. And in fieldwork, the location of a number of 
cities known from the Old Testament has already been established. In 
some excavations, the identification of such an ancient place was even 
confirmed by the discovery of an inscription containing the name of 
the ancient city concerned. In this way, for example, the remains of 
the ancient Israelite cities of Arad, Dan, Gezer, Gibeon, Hazor and 
Lachish and of the Philistine city of Ekron have been identified. 
However, it appears that attempts to relate persons/places known from 
historical sources to fieldarchaeological finds often fail; for example, 
when incompleteness in historical information and/or archaeological 
data make such an identification problematic. Such limitations 
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regarding the identification and interpretation of archaeological data 
must be kept in mind when reading what follows in this article. 


Relation between the Religious Contents of the Old Testament 
and Field Archaeological Finds 


The Old Testament is more than just a document in which historical 
facts are recorded. In these texts, testimonies from ancient Israel about 
religion and belief can also be found. Hence the question, whether there 
are also archaeological finds that may be identified with these data on 
Israelite religion and may add to our understanding of the religious 
faith of ancient Israel. Excavations have indeed produced data about 
religion. These, especially, include objects with inscriptions containing 
words and phrases which we can find in the text of the Old Testament. 

For example: at the beginning of a number of letters from Tel 
Lachish (i.e. ancient Israelite Lachish), formulae of salutation occur in 
which the name YHWH is mentioned: ‘May YHWH cause my lord to 
hear tidings of peace ...” 

These letters are written on potsherds (ostraca). Elswhere in these 
letters the divine name is also mentioned; as for example in the Lachish 
Letter 3:9: ‘... as YHWH lives ...’ 

On some ostraca from Tel Arad (1.e. ancient Israelite Arad) YHWH is 
also mentioned at the beginning of the letter.’ In the Arad ostracon 
18:9, we can find a reference to the ‘temple of YHWH’; and in the 
ostraca 16:2-3 and 21:2-3 the benediction ‘J bless you by YHWH’. This 
reminds us of the blessings in the texts from Kuntillet el-’Ajrud;’ also 
compare the tomb inscription in Khirbet el-Qöm.’ 

In a tomb in Jerusalem, two versions of the so-called Priestly 
Benediction, which is mentioned in Num. 6.24-26, can be found. 
These texts are engraved on silver plaques (seventh century BCE) that 


2.  Lachish letters nos. 2, 3, 4, 5, 6 and 9; H. Donner and W. Röllig, KAI, nos. 
192-197; ANET, p. 322. 

3. Arad letters, nos. 16, 18 and 21; Y. Aharoni, Arad Inscriptions (Jerusalem: 
Bialik Institute & Israel Exploration Society, 1975), pp. 32, 37, 44 [Hebr.]. 

4. On the storage-jars see the previous article inscriptions [4]-[6]. 

5. Previous article, inscription [7A]; Dever, ‘Iron Age Epigraphic Material’, 
pp. 151-69; Keel and Uehlinger, Géttinnen, pp. 255-57, 270-72. 
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apparently had been used as amulets.‘ The inscription on Plaque I (cf. 
Num. 6.24-25) reads: 


YHWH bless you and keep you. 
YHWH make his face shine [upon you 
and be gracious to you] 


and the inscription on Plaque II (cf. Num. 6.24, 25a, 26b) reads: 


YHWH bless you and keep you. 
YHWH make his face shine upon you 
and give you peace 


Inscriptions in which the divine name YHWH occurs have also been 
found in other places: e.g. in En-Gedi and Khirbet Beit Lei (cf. the pre- 
vious article, inscriptions [9}-[10])’; Diban;* or acquired otherwise.’ 

Sometimes an inscription may help to classify the object on which it 
is engraved. On a jar excavated in Tel Beer-Sheba (i.e. ancient Israelite 
Beer-sheba) we can read the word qds, ‘holy/holiness’."" The same 
inscription is found on pottery from Tell Beit Mirsim, Tel Hasor, Tel 
Arad, Tel Migne, Masada and Tel Arad." On two plates from Tel Arad 
the characters gk are inscribed.” This may be construed as an 
abbreviation of the phrase ‘holy to the priests’ (cf. Num. 6.20). This 
phrase is written in full on an ivory pomegranate (probably from 
Jerusalem”) as follows: ‘Belonging to the temple of YHWH, holy to the 
priests’. 


6. Barkay, ‘The Priestly Benediction’, pp. 151-69. 

7. Bar-Adon, ‘An Early Hebrew Inscription’, p. 228; Naveh, ‘Old Hebrew 
Inscriptions’, p. 84. 
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In Tel Migne jars have been excavated that were apparently used in 
the rites for the goddess Asherah, as may be learned from the inscrip- 
tions engraved on them" (cf. the previous article, inscription [13]): ‘For 
Asherat’ and ‘Holy to Asherat’. 

On a bowl from Khirbet el-Qöm the name of the god El is inscribed.” 
The fact that priests were appointed in places far from Jerusalem may 
be concluded from a seal-ring which once belonged to a priest from 
Dor, whose name was derived from the divine name YHWH: ‘[Belong- 
ing to Za]chariah priest in Dor’. 

This short survey of excavated objects with inscriptions demon- 
strates that archaeological finds can contribute to our knowledge of the 
ancient Israelite religion, though only to a limited extent. These finds 
supply extra-biblical information about the occurrence of the divine 
name YHWH and the names of other deities; about the use of blessings 
in the name of YHWH; and about objects which can plausibly be related 
to the cult of YHWH and other deities. However, on the substance of 
ancient Israelite belief, of which so much is testified in Old Testament 
texts, material finds can not supply any decisive confirmation. 

For this reason it may be helpful to realize that, with regard to the 
phenomenon of religion, there are two areas: 


(1) The area of spiritual life, to which belong religious conviction and 
the associated moral and religious ideas; 

(2) The area of the rites and the cult, to which belong the entire 
complex of individual and communal religious practices, acts and 
ceremonies. 


About the second area of ancient Israelite religion, the rites and the 
cult, archaeology can provide information. This area concerns the prac- 
tical side of religion, which may be visualised in objects and buildings. 
Only on this area field archaeology may contribute to the solution of 
questions about the religious life in ancient Israel, such as the question 
discussed in this book, namely whether in ancient Israel a goddess was 
also worshipped alongside YWHW. 
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Ritual Utensils: Pottery 


Archaeological objects add to the data about the religious life which are 
mentioned in the Old Testament. In this respect, it may be supposed 
that the objects with the inscription holy to the priests are used in a 
context in which part of the offerings were considered as holy to the 
priest (Num. 6.20; cf. Ezek. 45.4). They were kept separate (cf. Lev. 
2.3,10; 6.17-18,26; 7.9-10,31-35; 10.12-19; 24.9; 1 Sam. 2.13-16). The 
pottery, on which the word ‘holy/holiness’ is inscribed, may also be 
related to religious rites,” although it is not completely clear which 
function these utensils had. In any case, it may be noted that this 
pottery includes various forms: kraters (Tel Beer-Sheba; Tel Hasor) and 
bowls (Tell Beit Mirsim). So it is obvious that the offerings must have 
included various solids and liquids (in Masada a storage jar from the 
first century CE was found with a similar inscription). It is remarkable 
that a number of these utensils are not found in the context of a temple, 
but instead in a domestic setting. Were such vessels used to prepare 
offerings (Lev. 6.28); or were they the vessels in which priests took their 
part of the offerings home to their families (Num. 18.11,13); or were 
they used for offerings in domestic rituals (cf. Judg. 17.4-13; 18.1426; 
Jer. 7.17-18)? 

From the pottery excavated in various cultic sites, it may be con- 
cluded that, in the collection of utensils related to religious ceremonies, 
bowls apparently predominated. For example, counting the pottery 
excavated in the Tell Qasile temples 319, 200 and 131 (str.XIL-X) 
reveals that between 85 per cent and 50 per cent of the utensils found in 
these temples are bowls.” Similar results are found in the Tel Lachish 
cultroom 49 (50 per cent bowls)” and in Jerusalem Cave I (65 per cent 
bowls/saucers).” 
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Ritual Utensils: Altars 


Another category of ritual utensils, about which additional informa- 
tion may be derived from archaeological finds, are the altars. In the 
written documents in the Old Testament, it appears that, in the cult of 
ancient Israel, three categories of altars were in use: a large altar for the 
burnt offering (Exod. 27.1-8; 38.1-7; 1 Kgs 8.64; 2 Kgs 16.12-13); an 
incense altar (Exod. 30.1-6; 37.25-28); and a small incense burner 
(Isa. 17.8; 27.9; Ezek. 6.4, 6). In certain archaeological sites, altars have 
been discovered which, broadly speaking, can be divided into types that 
may be identified with the three categories known already from the Old 
Testament. 

So, in a number of excavations, examples have been found of a type 
of miniature stone altar, round in form or shaped like cubes with a 
hollow upper side and occasionally four feet beneath (Fig. 7). These 
may be identified with the last mentioned category, the small incense 
burners. One of these miniature altars (from Tel Lachish, dated in the 
Persian period) has an inscription which mentions that it was indeed 
used for incense.” 

The other two types are larger. Both types of altars were discovered 
in the Israelite temple in Tel Arad which was dated to the tenth to 
seventh century BCE by the excavator Y. Aharoni. There, in the court- 
yard, a large altar was found made of earth and stone (5 x 5 cubits), 
corresponding in construction and in dimensions to some of the buil- 
ding prescriptions in Exod. 20.24-25; 27.1; and in the entrance to the 
cella in the back wall of the sanctuary, two altars were found (0.40 and 
0.51 m high; Fig. 8). Each of the latter was hewn from one stone and 
had the remains of burnt organic matter on the concave upper side.” 
Also in the cult complex in Tel Dan (tenth to eighth century BCE), 
examples of both types of altars have been found. South of the large 
platform and inside an enclosed area there is a large altar built of 
ashlars and a smaller altar (0.40 x 0.40 x 0.35 m) hewn from one block 
of stone, while in side-rooms there are more altars, beside one of which 
three incense shovels were also discovered. Of these altars in Tel Dan, 


21. EM. Cross, “Two Notes on Palestinian Inscriptions of the Persian Age’, 
BASOR 193 (1969), pp. 19-24 (21-24). 
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Fortress at Arad’, BASOR 254 (1984), pp. 1-34 (6-26). 
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the first mentioned, the large altar, in its last building phase probably 
had horns at its four corners (cf. Exod. 27.2; Lev. 4.25, 34; 16.18; 1 Kgs 
1.50; 2.28). At least one of the smaller altars also had four horns on the 
corners (cf. Exod. 30.2).” 

A third example of the large altar type was found in Tel Beer-Sheba 
(Fig. 9). Like the one in Tel Dan, it was built of dressed stones (contrary 
to the rules in Exod. 20.25) and had four horns at the corners. The 
dimensions and the original location of this altar are not known with 
certainty; because the stones were used again and built into a wall 
which dates from the end of the eighth century BCE.” Possibly, in front 
of the cult corner 2081 in Tel Megiddo, a similar altar once stood, cf. 
also the temple in Tell Qasile stratum IX-VIII.” This type of large altar, 
can probably be identified with the type of altars for burnt offerings 
described in the Old Testament. 

Examples of the type of smaller quadrangular altars, besides the 
ones on Tel Arad and Tel Dan, have been discovered on Tell Balata, 
Tell Beit Mirsim, Tel Gezer, Tel Halif, Tel Kedesh, Tel Lachish, Tel 
Megiddo, Tel Miqne. A number of them have horns at the four corners 
(Fig. 10). These altars may well be incense altars. 

The finds of examples of the type of large altars in situ (Tel Arad and 
Tel Dan) show that this type was used in temples. Also some specimens 
of the incense altars were found in temples (again in Tel Arad and Tel 
Dan). The settings in which finds of this type were made, however, 
suggest that there was much variation. So, for example, a small, qua- 
drangular stone altar with horns was found in the cultroom 49 in Tel 
Lachish: a room with benches against the four walls, on which cultic 
utensils once stood.” In Tel Halif, two quadrangular stone altars were 
found in a house together with cultic objects and domestic utensils.” 
Therefore, one may wonder whether every find of such an incense altar 
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Figure 7 (above). Small altar from 
Ein Hazeva (incense burner?). 


Figure 8 (right). Altar from 
Tel Arad (incense altar?). Li Isem 
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Figure 9. Large altar from Tel Beer-Sheba (altar for the burnt offering?). 
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indicates the presence of a temple at the site. In any case, from the finds 
of incense altars in domestic quarters, like on Tel Halif, it may be 
concluded that rites were performed in domestic settings.” 


Cult Stands and Temple Models: Incense Altars? 


The context of the finds of incense altars in Tel Lachish and in Tel 
Megiddo have induced archaeologists to characterise the rooms in 
which they were found as cultic: a cult room (Tel Lachish 49); a cult 
corner in the court of a building (Tel Megiddo 2081);” a cult corner in a 
palace complex (Tel Megiddo 338/340).” Together with these altars 
there have been found utensils, which, on all three sites, show the same 
repertoire of mainly bowls, bowls on high feet, jugs, some jars, cult 
stands (and in the context of Tel Megiddo 338 also temple models). A 
similar repertoire of utensils was also found in excavations of other 
Iron Age cult rooms and temples in Palestine. 

Of these utensils, the cult stands and the temple models constitute a 
diverse category of objects of most different forms. Usually, they are 
made of earthenware; however, occasionally they are of stone or 
bronze.” 

The cult stands constitute the largest group. They are found widely 
distributed all over this area. The most frequent form is made of ear- 
thenware and consists of a high cylindrical or conical foot, on which a 
bowl is set. This stand may be made in one piece or in two separate 
pieces: a cylinder and a bowl (Fig. 11). Usually, these objects are fasci- 
nating, as they are embellished with plastic ornaments (such as ribs, 
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Tel Megiddo (incense altar?). 
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Figure 11. Cult stand from 
Tel Megiddo. 
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ledges and knobs) or by painted decorations. On many occasions, the 
high foot is fenestrated, as ‘windows’ are cut out of the cylindrical wall, 
sometimes in several ‘stories’ one above the other. And, often on the 
wall or in the ‘windows’ small figurines of snakes, birdheads, musicians 
etc. have been applied. Examples of this type made in stone, however, 
reveal simpler forms and more stylised variants. 

The second group of cult stands is also made of earthenware. They 
are not modelled in the form of a standing cylinder but, rather, in the 
form of a quadrangular, hollow tower. Their closed upper side is 
concave or—with raised rims—made into a quadrangular bowl. The 
sides of these stands are fenestrated and ornamented by the application 
of figurines or by engravings (Fig. 12). 

The so-called ‘temple models’ are not very numerous. Actually, this 
group consists of a number of unique objects (Tel Beit Shan; Tel 
Megiddo). They show models of rectangular temples, with or without a 
storey, and they may have ‘windows’ in the sides and applications of 
ledges and figurines shaped like the sphinx, human beings or snakes on 
their walls. 

Although these various groups of cult stands and temple models 
may have differed in form, they may not have differed so much in the 
way they functioned in the religious rites during the Iron Age in Pales- 
tine. The first group mentioned in the archaeological literature is often 
identified as incense burners, assuming that in the bowl on the high 
foot incense was placed. It has been suggested that the temple models 
from Tel Megiddo must have had a similar function.” However, this 
interpretation may be questioned. Many critics—rightly—have 
pointed to the fact that a large number of these cultic stands and 
temple models have no traces of fire or smoke on their hollow inner 
sides.” These objects, however, may have been used during religious 
rites. This becomes evident from the many depictions of offering 
scenes on Babylonian seals showing ceremonies in which offerings are 
brought on an altar before a deity. These altars have different forms 
corresponding with the cult stands and temple models discussed here. 
From these depictions, it appears that the offering scenes which they 
depict are not always religious ceremonies of burnt or incense 


33. May, Material Remains of the Megiddo Cult, p. 14. 
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Figure 12. Cult stand from Tell Ta’anek. 
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offerings;” often they are offerings of cereals, libations or plants.” 
Similar offerings were also known in ancient Israel.” 

The distribution of the finds of cult stands indicates that, in ancient 
Israel, apart from the sanctuaries cultic ceremonies also took place in 
the domestic areas of cities. A similar conclusion was also made on 
the basis of the distribution of incense altars and incense burners. One 
may even wonder whether the use of incense and of aromatic oil and 
herbs was limited only to cultic rituals; they may also have been 
used in non-cultic settings. In any case, texts from the Old Testament 
(such as Exod. 30.33, 38; Ps. 45.8-9; Prov. 7.17; Song 1.13; 3.6; 5.5) 
indicate that profane use of aromatic herbs was also known in ancient 
Israel.” 

The use and function of the terracotta shrine-models and naos-like 
shrine plaques is still unclear.” 


Female Figurines 


Among the other objects considered to belong to the repertoire of 
cultic utensils, in the context of this book the following category may be 
the most important: the figurines. These miniature statues of human 
and/or animal figures mainly measure between 11 and 22 cms. Most of 
these items are modelled in clay, only a small number are cast in bronze. 
More then 20 years ago an overall picture of the Iron Age figurines 
found in Palestine was compiled.” This comprehensive study by T.A. 
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Holland includes a catalogue of more than 2,700 figurines. From many 
of the excavations carried out since then, a large number of new finds 
have been reported, which means that the total number of figurines 
must have increased considerably in the meantime. Although much of 
the new data still is based upon preliminary reports, the large number 
of finds may suggest some provisional conclusions. 

In the repertoire of Iron Age figurines, animal shapes predominate 
over human forms. And the figurines of standing women constitute by 
far the larger part of the human representations. These female shapes 
are modelled as solid-pillar figurines, as hollow-bodied pillar figurines 
or as plaque figurines. These three distinct forms correspond to diffe- 
rences in their manufacture. 

The solid pillar-figurines (Figs. 13 and 14), the most substantial type, 
were made fully or partly by hand. The bodies, which are stylised in a 
pillar-shape, are handmade as well as the breasts and the arms. The 
heads were either made by hand (i.e. by pinching a small ball of clay 
between thumb and forefinger in to a beak-like face and attaching it to 
the body) or they were shaped in a mould and attached to the body by 
means of a clay peg or dowel." The hollow-bodied figurines (Fig. 15) 
are the least frequent type. Here, the bodies were either turned on a 
hand-lathe or thrown on a potter’s wheel. The heads, again, are hand- 
made or moulded.” The plaque figurines (Figs. 16 and 17) were made 
by moulding a lump of very soft clay or by pouring liquid clay into a 
hollow mould. When the clay had hardened and shrunk, the object was 
taken out of the mould. In this way, a figurine was formed in a human 
shape with its back against a ‘tablet’ background.” 

The solid-pillar figurines can be dated from the eighth to the sixth 
century BCE. In 1996, a study of these solid-pillar figurines by 
R. Kletter was published, in which the type was more precisely defined 
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Figure 13. Solid pillar-figurine from Figure 14. Solid pillar-figurine from Tel 
Jerusalem (mould-made head). Beer-Sheba (pinched-out head). 


Figure 15. Hollow-bodied pillar Figure 16. Plaque figurine from 
figurine. Tell Zeror. 
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than in the work of T.A. Holland and in which, besides the examples 
already known, a large number of recent, not yet published, finds is 
described and analysed. On the basis of this analysis, it appears that by 
far the larger part of these solid-pillar figurines were found in Judaea 
and that they may be interpreted as a Judaean type.“ 

The plaque type is an earlier species, occurring frequently in the Late 
Bronze Age and in the Early Iron Age, and occasionally still in use 
in the eighth century BCE. The hollow-bodied pillar figurines are less 
frequently found in the heartlands of the Israelite settlement than in the 
peripheral areas such as the coastal zone.” The pillar figurines usually 
are covered with whitewash, upon which traces of painted ornament 
are still visible: in many cases red, black and yellow paint marking eyes, 
necklaces, bracelets and horizontal lines. The solid-pillar figurines 
usually represent a woman holding her hands under her breasts: either 
supporting the breasts or placed on the belly. The lower part of the 
pillar-shaped body widens a little underneath in order to enable the fig- 
urine to stand by itself. Of the hollow-bodied pillar figurine, the lower 
part of the body is modelled as a cylinder or as a bell shape, while in the 
upper part the hands are also placed under the breasts; but more often 
the hands hold a tambourine in front of the breast or, sometimes, a 
dove. The plaque figurines are shaped as a standing female figure, 
usually styled according to the representations known from the Late 
Bronze Age: naked, one or both hands support the breasts as in a 
feeding gesture, the womb and the genitals being prominently depicted. 
In the last period, in which the plaque figurine occurs, this type is also 
used to represent a dressed woman holding a tambourine in front of the 
breast.“ 


The Female Figure: Asherah? 


After the plaque figurines went out of use, the solid-pillar figurines 
began to appear. The first ones represented a naked woman, whereas 
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the latter ones seem to show the upper part of the body either naked or 
dressed in transparent clothing, while the lower part is schematised. 

The plaque figurines are interpreted as representing a goddess. They 
stand in the tradition of representations of goddesses known from the 
Bronze Age. They are made in various shapes. They are modelled as a 
figurine representing a naked woman supporting her breasts with both 
hands.” They may also be formed in the shape of a naked woman 
standing on a lion or a horse, with her hair in two curls on both sides of 
the head (cf. the head-dress traditionally used to depict the Egyptian 
goddess Hathor: Hathor curls), with prominent pudenda and with one 
or both hands holding branches at her side.” They also occur as 
plaque-pendants with a stylised representation of a head with Hathor 
curls, breasts, navel and pudenda from which, in some examples, a twig 
is growing (Figs. 18 and 19).” 

The characteristic representation of the pudenda on figurines and 
pendants in the shape of a triangle also occurs in the decoration on a 
goblet from the Fosse Temple in Tel Lachish (Late Bronze Age, thir- 
teenth century BCE). On this goblet, there is a painted frieze which 
shows one motif repeating in all of the four subdivisions: the pubic 
triangle flanked by two ibexes eating from the triangle on both sides 
(Fig. 21). On a ewer found in the immediate vicinity of the Fosse 
Temple and dated to the same period, a similar decoration was found. 
But the pubic triangle is replaced by a tree. In this case, the two ibexes 
feed on both sides of the tree. Over this depiction with the tree, there 
is the following inscription: ‘A gift. An offering to my Lady Elat 
(Fig. 22).” This inscription may supply us with one of the clues which 
could help us to answer the following question: Which goddess is 
depicted in the representations of the naked woman? The word Elat is 
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Figure 17. Plaque figurine from Figure 18. Metal plaque-pendant with a 
Tell Zeror. stylised female shape from Tell el-Ajjul. 


Figure 19. Metal plaque-pendant with a Figure 20. Solid-pillar dove figurine 
stylised female shape from Tell el-Ajjul. from Jerusalem. 
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Figure 21. Painted goblet from Tel Lachish. 
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Figure 22. Painted ewer from Tel Lachish. 
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the feminine of the word El and may be translated by the word ‘god- 
dess’, but may also be rendered by the name ‘Athiratu/Asherah’, the 
consort of the god EI, the supreme deity in the Canaanite pantheon. 
In Ugaritic texts, the goddess Athiratu/Asherah is called the Creatress 
of the gods, and she is described as nursing princes and with gods that 
suck the nipple of her breast.’ As may become evident from the next 
article by M.C.A. Korpel, the expression Elat in Ugaritic texts is also 
used for the goddesses Anat and Astarte. In this case, it could be 
assumed that the name Elat on the ewer from Tel Lachish was used 
to denote the goddess Asherah, on account of the nourishing tree 
depicted below the inscription. In any case, in the Old Testament the 
word “sera often seems to be used in order to indicate a sacred tree or 
pole (see below). In the plaque figurines, pendants and depictions 
from the Bronze Age, mentioned above, the figure is portrayed as the 
life-giving goddess: plants go forth from her, animals feed from her, 
and she offers her breasts for nursing (dea nutrix). Together with the 
plaque figurines, this tradition continued until well into the Iron Age. 

After the plaque figurines had fallen into disuse, the motif from the 
end of the eighth century BCE was adopted by the solid-pillar figurines. 
This type, however, differs from the plaque figurines in shape, which 
suggests a shift in the meaning of this motif. Here, only the head and 
the front of the upper body are depicted. The solid, pillar-shaped lower 
part may be interpreted as the representation of a tree. The emphasis 
placed on the front, on the face and on the bosom, indicates that these 
objects may represent a goddess of nurture who brings prosperity and 
care. 

In some cases, these solid-pillar figurines have been found in deposi- 
tories together with other cultic objects and in tombs,” but especially in 


51. KTU 1.4: 1:20-22; 11:26, 30, 35; TV:30-32; KTU 1.15: 11:26-28; KTU 1.23: 
23-26; cf. J.C. De Moor, An Anthology of Religious Texts from Ugarit (Nisaba, 16; 
Leiden: E.J. Brill, 1987). 

52. J.W. Crowfoot, K.M. Kenyon and E.L. Sukenik, Samaria-Sebaste I: The 
Buildings at Samaria (London: Palestine Exploration Fund, 1942), pp. 23-24; 
Holland, ‘Study of Palestinian Iron Age Baked Clay Figurines’, pp. 132-54; H.J. 
Franken, ‘Cave I at Jerusalem—An Interpretation’, in S. Bourke and J.P. 
Descoeudres (eds.), Trade, Contact and the Movement of Peoples in the Eastern Medi- 
terranean (Mediterranean Archaeology Supplement 3; Sydney: Meditarche, 1995), 
pp. 233-40; E. Bloch-Smith, Judahite Burial Practices and Beliefs about the Dead 
(JSOTSup, 123; Sheffield: Sheffield Academic Press, 1992), pp. 97-100. 
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the remains of houses and domestic areas in ancient Israelite cities.” 
This distribution shows that such figurines played a role in popular reli- 
gion outside the large temples and in domestic circles. It has been sug- 
gested that these figurines may have been used as toys,” but although 
these figurines have been found in domestic settings, they appear 
together with other cult objects.” Also there are no archaeological data 
indicating that these figurines should be specifically associated with 
children.” It is not certain, moreover, whether the figurines are to be 
interpreted as the symbol of one particular goddess, that is Asherah, or 
as the symbol of ‘the female deity’ in general. Kletter has rejected the 
suggestion that there was a conception of a ‘general goddess’ and has 
maintained that the solid-pillar figurines must be identified with one 
specific goddess, in which case only the goddess Asherah could be taken 
into consideration.” The next article in this book will suggest that there 
has been a development in the ideas about the goddess Asherah and 
that there was a process of a gradual fusion of the ideas and the images 
the ancients had of the goddesses Asherah, Anat and Astarte. The figu- 
rines in any case may be considered as a symbol of the goddess who 
cares, nourishes and brings prosperity. They may have been used as an 
amulet or as a symbol to express the presence of the goddess in a tomb 
and especially in a house cult. It is likely that these objects may be 
related to the teraphim, which are mentioned in the Old Testament as 
symbols of the household gods which, among others, are mentioned in 
connection with women (Gen. 31.19, 34, 35; 1 Sam. 19.13, 16; cf. Jdgs 
17.5; 18.1415). They may also have been used by women on cultic sites 
as votive offerings or as implements of magic (Zech. 10:2). 


53. ©. Borowski, ‘Hezekiah’s Reforms and the Revolt against Assyria’, BA 58 
(1995), pp. 148-55 (151-52); Kletter, Judaean Pillar-Figurines, pp. 58-64, 105-13. 

54. O. Tufnell, Lachish III (Tell ed-Duweir): The Iron Age (London: Oxford 
University Press, 1953), p. 374; U. Hiibner, Spiele und Spielzeug im antiken Paldstina 
(OBO, 121; Freiburg: Universitatsverlag; Göttingen: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 
1992), pp. 36, 95-100. 

55. Cf. n. 52. 

56. Kletter, Judaean Pillar-Figurines, p. 73. 

57. Kletter, Judaean Pillar-Figurines, pp. 74-77, 80-81. 

58. Also cf. H.J. Franken and M.L. Steiner, Excavations in Jerusalem 
1961-1967. II. The Iron Age Extramural Quarter on the South-East Hill (Oxford: 
Oxford University Press, 1990), pp. 127-28; Franken, ‘Cave I at Jerusalem—An 
Interpretation’, pp. 234, 23640. 
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The hollow-bodied pillar figurines are not dealt with here. The way 
they are usually modelled, with a bell-shaped lower part, suggests that 
they are clothed with a robe or a mantle. The examples that depict 
women playing the tambourine suggest that these figurines could well 
represent musicians, rather than cult objects.” 


Judaean Women and the Cult of the Queen of Heaven 


Historical data about the participation of women in religious activities 
can be found in the book of Jeremiah in two texts dealing with the cult 
of the Queen of Heaven. On the basis of these passages, it appears that 
Judaean women played a dominant role in such rites. In Jer. 7.16-20, 
the prophet’s condemnation of this heterodox cult is described. This 
kind of worship was apparently known in Judah and Jerusalem at the 
end of the seventh or the beginning of the sixth century BCE.” Here, it is 
suggested that the cult is largely of a domestic character, because all 
members of the family cooperate in order to enable the women to 
prepare the offerings. Jer. 7.17-18 reads: 


17 Do you not see what they are doing in the cities of Judah and in the 
streets of Jerusalem? 


18 The children gather wood, 
the fathers kindle fire, 
and the women knead dough, 
to make cakes for the queen of heaven; 
and they pour out drink offerings to other gods, 
to provoke me to anger (RSV). 


From the text of Jer. 44, however, in which a prophetic message to the 
people of Judah, who settled in Egypt, as well as a dispute between the 
prophet and the people is given, it is clear that women played a leading 


59. C.L. Meyers, ‘Of Drums and Damsels: Women’s Performance in Ancient 
Israel’, BA 54 (1991), pp. 16-27. 

60. For differing views as to whether this text forms part of the Temple Sermon 
or not, see M. Delcor, ‘Le culte de la “Reine du Ciel” selon Jer. 7, 18; 44, 17-19, 25 et 
ses survivances’, in W.C. Delsman, et al. (eds.), Von Kanaan bis Kerala (AOAT, 211; 
Kevelaer: Butzon & Bercker; Neukirchen-Vluyn: Neukirchener Verlag, 1982), 
pp. 101-102; Winter, Frau und Göttin, pp. 562-63.; K. Koch, ‘Aschera als 
Himmelskönigin in Jerusalem’, UF 20 (1988), pp. 97-120 (108-10). (With literature). 
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role in such rites. From this text one may gather more specific informa- 
tion on the cult: 


17 But we will do everything that we have vowed, 
burn incense to the queen of heaven 
and pour out libations to her, 
as we did, both we and our fathers, our kings and our princes, 
in the cities of Judah and in the streets of Jerusalem; 
for then we had plenty of food, and prospered, and saw no evil. 


18 But since we left off burning incense to the queen of heaven and 
pouring out libations to her, 
we have lacked everything 
and have been consumed by the sword and by famine. 


19 And the women said, 
“When we burned incense to the queen of heaven 
and poured out libations to her, 
was it without our husbands’ approval 
that we made cakes for her bearing her image 
and poured out libations to her?’ (RSV) 


What was the nature of this cult? Which goddess is meant by the 
phrase Queen of Heaven? What shape had the offering cakes which 
are mentioned here? These and similar questions have been discussed 
frequently. In this debate, special attention is given to the domestic 
nature of this cult (which apparently also had its devotees in the elite 
circles of the population) and to the leading role which the women 
played in it. In this connection, it has already been pointed out that 
there may well be similarities in some of the rites associated with the 
Assyrian goddess Ishtar, in which precisely the same three elements as 
in Jer. 44.19 occur: burning incense, pouring out libations, making 
cakes;” and, the title Queen of Heaven is used for Ishtar as well.” 
Others have pointed out resemblances to the goddess Astarte” and the 


61. M. Weinfeld, ‘The Worship of Molech and the Queen of Heaven and its 
Background’, UF 4 (1972), pp. 148-54 (152-53). 

62. K. Tallqvist, Akkadische Götterepitheta (Studia Orientalia, 7; Helsinki: 
Akateeminen Kirjakauppa, 1938), pp. 129, 239, 333. 

63. S.M. Olyan, ‘Some Observations Concerning the Identity of the Queen of 
Heaven’, UF 19 (1987), pp. 166-69, 174. 
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goddess Asherah.™ It has also been maintained that the Queen of 
Heaven should not be identified with only one deity; but that the 
name was used for a syncretistic deity, in which the qualities of several 
goddesses are conflated.” 

Among the realia of her cult, as described in the texts of the book of 
Jeremiah cited above, are the 0°13 (kawwänim). The word only occurs 
in these two texts and is used to denote the offerings of baked dough 
prepared by the women. Usually, 07313 is translated as ‘cakes’. The 
word is generally construed as a loanword derived from the Akkadian 
kamanu,“ used in the cult of Ishtar. In correspondence to the supposed 
relation to the Ishtar cult, the 07312 are interpreted as ‘ash cakes’ (akk.: 
kaman tumri), staple breads as they are made by the Mesopotamian 
shepherds and like the ones offered by Tammuz, the patron shepherd, 
to his beloved Ishtar.” 

In Jer. 44.19 the manufacture of the 0°15 is specified by the word 
masons (usually translated as: ‘to make an image of her’), this has 
led to the conclusion that the cakes were formed in such a way as to 
represent” the goddess or one of her attributes.” So, it is proposed 
that an image was stamped on the cakes” or that the cakes were 


64. Koch, ‘Aschera als Himmelskönigin’, p. 109. 

65. Delcor, ‘Culte de la “Reine du Ciel” ’, p. 119; S. Ackerman, ‘And the Women 
Knead Dough: The Worship of the Queen of Heaven in Sixth-Century Judah’, in 
P.L. Day (ed.), Gender and Difference in Ancient Israel (Minneapolis: Fortress Press, 
1989), pp. 109-24 (116-17). 

66. HALAT, p. 444; W. von Soden, Akkadisches Handwörterbuch (Wiesbaden: 
Otto Harrassowitz, 1965), p. 430. 

67. Epic of Gilgamesh 6:58-60; Ackerman, ‘And the Women Knead Dough’, 
p. 116; Winter, Frau und Géttin, pp. 571-72; ‘ash-bread’ in MT is indicated with 
Hebrew word O19 (Isa. 44.15). 

68. Delcor, ‘Le culte de la “Reine du Ciel” ’, pp. 106-107, however, prefers to 
translate IND with ‘to form’. 

69. It is to be realised that MT has vocalized Dag nD un». Some MSS have 
DWT MIR), which has been rendered by the LXX in Jer. 7.18 as m oTpatıa 
Tou oupavou, ‘the host of heaven’ and in Jer. 44.17, 19, 24 as TH Baoıkıcon Tou 
oupavou. The original reading *D’AW1 noo is generally accepted, the MT vocali- 
sation seems to indicate a cult of celestial bodies. 

70. Winter, Frau und Göttin, p. 567. 
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shaped in the form of a star;" of a dove;” of a pubic triangle;” or of a 
statue which resembles the female figurines.” 

It is questionable, however, whether this derivation of the word 
D°) (being a loanword of Akkadian origin) can be substantiated. I 
suggest that the word has a Hebrew origin and developed according to 
Hebrew noun patterns,” being a gattäl-form of the root 71 (kin). 
Similar gattäl-formed nouns are known not only from roots with 
middle-consonant 1:532 (awwäl) [<59] and 8 (ayyal) 
[< Pal‘; DIN], but also from middle-weak roots: Y) (dawway) [<17], 
TN (sayyad) [<TI8], and ]?7 (dayyan) [<]"T]. Compare the 
denominative 177 (dawwāg) [<] 37]. If this derivation is correct, and 
the meaning of 712 is indeed ‘stand firm’, and the ‘cakes ..<are>.. 
bearing her image’, then the D°)1D may be interpreted as cakes repre- 
senting a shape standing upright. In this respect, a shape similar to the 
ceramic solid-pillar figurines easily comes to mind. Cake figures may 
not have been able to stand freely; the dough may—in order to retain 
its form—have been modelled by the use of techniques some of which 
possibly resembled those which were used for the handmade pillar fig- 
urines. It may be assumed that these cakes were made by women in a 
domestic setting. Also the handmade pillar figurines may have been 
produced locally—possibly by female specialists—, as for the model- 
ling no specialised tools such as moulds, hand-lathes or potters’ 


71. Weinfeld, ‘The Worship of Molech’, p. 150 n.137; A.S. van der Woude, 
epanim in THWAT II, cols. 459-460. 

72. S. Schroer, In Israel gab es Bilder: Nachrichten von darstellender Kunst im 
Alten Testament (OBO, 74; Freiburg: Universitätsverlag; Göttingen: Vandenhoeck 
& Ruprecht, 1987), p. 280; O. Keel, Vögel als Boten (OBO, 14; Freiburg: 
Universitätsverlag; Göttingen: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 1977), pp. 46-47, 52-78; 
idem, Das Recht der Bilder gesehen zu werden (OBO, 122; Freiburg: 
Universitätsverlag; Göttingen: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 1992), pp. 147-55. 

73. Olyan, ‘Some Observations’, p. 173 n. 8; H.H. Hirschberg, ‘Some Addi- 
tional Arabic Etymologies in Old Testament Lexicography’, VT 11 (1961), 
pp. 373-79 (375-76). 

74. Winter, Frau und Göttin, p. 568; Schroer, In Israel gab es Bilder, pp. 276-77. 

75. H. Bauer and P. Leander, Historische Grammatik der Hebräischen Sprache, I 
(Halle: Max Niemeyer, 1922), pp. 448-506. 
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wheels were needed, which rather are used for manufacture in work- 
shop production.” 


A Cult Stand from Tell Ta’anek 


Representations of the standing goddess or of her symbols not only 
occur on figurines. They are also depicted on cult stands. In Tell 
Ta’anek, two of these cult stands, located not far from each other, have 
been excavated. The stand illustrated in Fig. 9 is dated to the end of the 
tenth century BCE.” It is shaped like a tower, approximately 0.60 m 
high, quadrangular in shape and hollow inside. The upper side is closed 
and, with a raised rim on the four edges, it is virtually shaped into a qua- 
drangular bow! decorated with a line of knobs on the outside. The 
tower is subdivided into four tiers by three horizontal ledges. The tower 
is fenestrated by two ‘windows’ on the back, by two or three openings in 
the sides of each of the four tiers cut along the contours of the animal 
figures applied there, while the front has one opening in the centre of 
the second tier and two openings cut along the contours of the animal 
figure in the fourth, upper tier. 

The front is very nicely decorated with figurines. The three lower tiers 
show on the corners a pair of animals, the bodies of which are depicted 
on its sides with their tails spread out: a pair of lions in the first (the 
lower) and in the third tier, while in the second tier there is a pair of 
sphinxes at the corners (bodies of winged lions with the head of a 
woman). The fourth tier also has a pair of animals, but these are 
depicted in full on the sides: winged animals with a bird’s head. The 
pairs of lions in the first and the third tiers resemble each other in shape 
and also the representations situated between both pairs of lions have 
something in common. The female figure in the first tier and the tree 


77. K.J.H. Vriezen, ‘Cakes and Figurines: Related Women’s Cultic Offerings in 
Ancient Israel”, in B. Becking and M. Dijkstra (eds.), On Reading Prophetic Texts: 
Gender-Specific and Related Studies in Memory of Fokkelien van Dijk-Hemmes (BIS, 
18; Leiden: E.J. Brill, 1996), pp. 251-63 (257, 261-63). 

78. P.W. Lapp, ‘The 1968 Excavations at Tell Ta’anek’, BASOR 195 (1969), 
pp. 2-49 (42-44); R. Hestrin, ‘The Cult Stand from Ta’anach and its Religious Back- 
ground’, in E. Lipinski (ed.), Studia Phoenicia V. Phoenicia and the East Mediterra- 
nean in the First Millennium BC (OLA, 22; Leuven: Peeters, 1987); Keel and 
Uehlinger, Göttinnen, pp. 176-81. 
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(from which, on each side, an ibex is eating) in the third tier symbolise 
the goddess Asherah: postured respectively like the goddess Qudshu 
and depicted in the tree-and-ibex motif like the decoration on the 
Lachish ewer (for both: see above). The representations in the second 
and in the fourth tier differ considerably; but for an interpretation they 
may be correlated. The sphinxes flanking the opening in the second tier 
may be interpreted as statues of sphinxes on both sides of a monumen- 
tal entrance, in this case the entrance to a sanctuary. In the fourth tier, 
two tree-like columns (cf. the tree in the third tier) flank the figure of a 
horse with a sun disk above. The upper tier, like the second one, may be 
interpreted as the entrance to a sanctuary: two columns standing on 
both sides of the entrance to a temple.” Between the columns, the inte- 
rior of the sanctuary is depicted. The horse and the sun disk may not 
imply sun-worship, as it is described in 2 Kgs 23.11 (‘the horses that the 
kings of Judah had dedicated to the sun’) because this stand is dated 
several centuries before the description in 2 Kgs 23. The horse may be 
interpreted as an attribute of Asherah who, in the form of the goddess 
Qudshu, is often depicted standing on a horse. The sun could symbolise 
the god El (cf. the previous article by Meindert Dijkstra in this volume; 
commentary on inscription [3]) or YHWH (cf. Ps.19.5-7; 84.12). So, it 
appears that symbols of Asherah and El/YHWH have been placed on 
this stand. 

Apart from these cult stands from Tell Ta’anek, the remains of other 
cult stands decorated with figurative representations have also been dis- 
covered in Tel Ashdod, Et-Tell, Tel Beit Shan, Jerusalem, Tel Megiddo 
and Tabagat Fahil. On some of them similar symbols of Asherah have 
been depicted like motives of twigs or branches, a tree from which on 
both sides ibexes are eating, goddesses standing on a lion/horse or 
doves. On cylindrical stands, for example, motifs of twigs and branches 
are painted.” 


79. Cf. 1 Kgs 7.15—22 and the small temple models dated from the period of the 
Late Bronze Age until Iron Age II excavated in Palestine; W. Culican, ‘A Terracotta 
Shrine from Achzib’, ZDPV 92 (1976), pp. 47-53; R.W. Dajani, ‘An Iron Age Tomb 
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The Dove 


The dove occurs in representations on cylinder seals, paintings and 
objects from the Middle Bronze Age and the Late Bronze Age as the 
animal accompanying a goddess. In excavations figurines are found 
modelled as a dove seated on a pillar-shaped lower part (Fig. 17). From 
the representations of a dove from the Bronze Age, the figurines of 
doves on a pillar from the Iron Age and the circumstance that the last 
mentioned in date and in area of distribution conform to the female 
solid-pillar figurines, it may be concluded that these dove figurines are 
to be interpreted as a symbol of the female figurines,” 


Asherah and Massebä in the Old Testament and 
Finds from Excavations 


The meaning of the problematic Hebrew word "sera in the Old Testa- 
ment has often been discussed.” Usually, the word seems to indicate a 
wooden cult object, a pole or a tree, that can ‘stand’ (2 Kgs 13.6; Isa. 
27.9), that one can ‘set up’ (2 Kgs 17.10), ‘make’ (2 Kgs 17.16; 21.3; 
Isa. 17.8) or ‘plant’ (Deut. 16.21); that, however, may also be ‘cut down’ 
(Jdgs 6.25, 26, 28, 30; Exod. 34.13; Deut. 7.5), ‘uprooted’ (Mic. 5.13) or 
‘burned’ (Deut.12.3; 2 Kgs 23.6, 15). Occasionally, the word "sera is 
used to indicate the name of a goddess: an image of Asherah (1 Kgs 
15.13; 2 Kgs 21.7); prophets of Asherah (1 Kgs 18.19); hangings for 
Asherah (2 Kgs 23.7); and vessels for Asherah (2 Kgs 23.4). On the 
basis of these texts it may be concluded that the “sérd was an object that 
was used in a cult, which the authors of the Old Testament regarded as 
pagan, next to pillars dedicated to Baal and altars. It may reasonably be 
assumed that the sacred pole/tree was treated as a symbol of the 
goddess Asherah. From the texts of 2 Kgs 21.7 and 23.4, 7, it may be 
concluded that the cult of Asherah was once practised in the temple of 
YHWH in Jerusalem (cf. 1 Kgs 15.13). The explicit prohibition against 
planting a sacred pole or a tree beside an altar of YHWH in Deut. 16.21 
shows that this actually did happen. 


81. Keel and Uehlinger, Géttinnen, pp. 224-25, 369-70; O. Keel, Das Recht der 
Bilder gesehen zu werden (OBO, 122; Freiburg: Universitatsverlag; Géttingen: 
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In the excavations on Tel Lachish outside the cult room 49 (stratum 
V, tenth century BCE), the remains have been found of a raised platform 
with a pillar (1.20 m high) next to it, directly in front of which there is a 
rounded heap of black ashes (0.50 m diameter) of olive wood. This 
pillar may be interpreted as a sacred pillar (Hebr. massebä) and the 
ashes as the remains of a sacred pole (Hebr. “séra). Near to this pillar, 
both in stratum IV and in stratum III, a pit was dug. Both pits were 
used as depositories for discarded cult objects (favissa), as they 
contained the remains of four sacred pillars (0.60-0.70 m high) and of 
figurines.” 

Pillars (Hebr. masseböt) in the Old Testament are also mentioned fre- 
quently in connection with a cult, regarded as pagan by the authors of 
the Bible, who related them to the god Baal. Such masseböt were also 
used in non-cultic situations: for example as a treaty-stone (Gen. 
31.45); as a tombstone (Gen. 35.20); or as a boundary-stone (Isa. 
19.19). Besides, the use of masseböt is also mentioned in connection 
with the cult of YHWH: Jacob set up masseböt as a memorial of an 
epiphany of God and he dedicated them by anointing them with oil 
(Gen. 28.18-22// 31.13; Gen. 35.14). The explicit prohibition against 
setting up a masséba (Deut. 16.22) may indicate that this was not an 
unusual thing to do (cf. above a similar prohibition in Deut. 16.21 con- 
cerning an "Sera, where, moreover, the placement next to an altar of 
YHWH was involved). 

From finds made in the excavations on Tel Arad, it may be concluded 
that the temple discovered there was devoted to the YHWH-cult.™ In the 
niche at the back of the sanctuary there was a small platform and a 
masséba,” apparently playing a role in the worship of YHWH. 

On the basis of this historical and archaeological information, the 
following may be concluded. If the discovery of a pillar and of a heap 
of ashes near cultroom 49 in Tel Lachish can be interpreted as the 
remains of a massebä and of an ”šērā, this does not necessarily 
contradict the hypothesis that the cult in that particular sanctuary 
was directed towards YHWH. Both, YHWH and his Asherah may 
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have been worshipped alongside each other, each with its own cult 
object.“ 


Sanctuaries and Cult Places in Ancient Israel 
and in the Iron Age 


The Old Testament mentions other sanctuaries in ancient Israel in addi- 
tion to the Jerusalem temple. Some of these cult places may have been 
temples, as is indicated by the use of the expression hékal YHWH, 
‘palace or temple of YHWH’ (Silo: 1 Sam. 1.9; 3.3); bet, ‘house’, (Bethel: 
Amos 7.13); bet YHWH, ‘house of YHWH’ (Bethlehem: Judg. 19.18?); 
bet ”lohim, ‘house of God’ (on the hill country of Ephraim: Judg. 17.5; 
cf. 18.31). In other places, the existence of a temple or at least an altar 
may be suspected; as the expression ‘before YHWH’ may well indicate 
that the presence of YHWH was implied: Gilgal (1 Sam. 11.15); Mizpah 
of Gilead (Judg. 11.11); Hebron (2 Sam. 5.3); Gibeah of Saul (2 Sam. 
21.9). Other texts make the existence of a temple plausible in Dan 
(Judg. 18.30-31; 1 Kgs 12.29), in Nob (1 Sam. 21.1-6) and in Mizpah 
of Benjamin (Judg. 20.1). Some of the stories in the Old Testament 
mention the erection of altars for the worship of YHWH: e.g. in 
Shechem (Gen. 12.7); in Mamre (Gen. 13.18); on Mt Moriah (Gen. 
22.9-14); in Beer-sheba (Gen. 26.25); in Ophra (Judg. 6.24-27); in 
Ramah (1 Sam. 7.17). In several instances, in the stories concerning the 
foundation of these temples and altars, a divine epiphany is mentioned, 
which was apparently the motive for the construction of these places of 
worship. One may wonder whether the other references to divine epi- 
phanies are also indications of a tradition of a cult place on the site, for 
example: Beer-lahai-roi (Gen. 16.13-14); the well in the wilderness of 
Beer-sheba (Gen. 21.14-19); Ein Haggore in Lechi (Judg. 15.17-19). 
Moreover, in the Old Testament, another category of cultic places is 
mentioned: the high-places. Some of these are mentioned by name, for 
example, Gibeon (1 Kgs 3.4) and Ramah (1 Sam. 9.13). However, as a 


86. In this respect Christoph Uehlinger’s interpretation of a highly interesting 
terracotta object depicting two human shapes flanked by animal figures as a repre- 
sentation of YHWH and his Asherah should be mentioned. Although the suggestion 
is most intriguing, the circumstantial evidence concerning this object is too meagre 
to draw any definite conclusion; Uehlinger, ‘Anthropomorphic Cult Statuary’, 
pp. 149-52. 
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group, they seem to have been anonymous and widely distributed over 
the country (2 Kgs 17.9-11). 

It may be assumed that those places, in which the cult of YHWH was 
practised, were widely scattered throughout all areas of Israelite settle- 
ment. Otherwise, it is hard to imagine how a commandment to appear 
three times a year before YHWH during the pilgrimage-festivals (Exod. 
23.14-17) could ever be kept. In studies of ancient Israelite temples and 
temple-worship M. Haran proposes the division of these places of 
worship into three distinct types: temples, solitary altars, and open 
cultic areas.” 

It is notable that many of the theophanies and manifestations of the 
divine recorded in the Old Testament documents seem to have taken 
place in conspicuous places in the landscape: mountains, rivers, wells 
and trees.” 

During archaeological research in Palestine, in various sites, in strata 
from the Iron Age remains have been uncovered which, according to the 
excavators, may be interpreted as a temple, a cult room, or an open-air 
cult place; or as a depository for discarded cultic objects. Some of these 
have been found in areas that, based on historical sources, were inhab- 
ited by the Philistines: Tel Ashdod (thirteenth to twelfth century BCE;” 
eighth century BCE);” Tel Migne (twelfth to tenth century BCE);” Tell 
Qasile (twelfth to eleventh century BCE);” in areas with a supposed 


87. M. Haran, Temples and Temple-Service in Ancient Israel (Winona Lake, IN: 
Eisenbrauns, 1985), pp. 13-57; idem, ‘Temples and Cultic Open Areas as Reflected in 
the Bible’, in Biran (ed.), Temples and High Places in Biblical Times (Jerusalem: 
Hebrew Union College, 1981), pp. 31-37. 

88. For the relation between theophanies and sacred places, cf. W.B. Kristensen, 
The Meaning of Religion (The Hague: Nijhoff, 1960), pp. 357-58. 

89. M. Dothan, ‘Tel Asdod’, JEJ 19 (1969), pp. 243-45 (244); idem, ‘Ashdod’, 
NEAEHL, pp. 97-98; see however, W. Zwickel, Der Tempelkult in Kanaan und Israel 
(FAT, 10; Tübingen: J.C.B. Mohr, 1994), pp. 210-11. 

90. M. Dothan and D.N. Freedman, Asdod I. The First Season of Excavations 
(Atigot, English Series, 7; Jerusalem: Israel Exploration Society, 1967), pp. 132-39; 
see however, Zwickel, Tempelkult, pp. 246-47. 

91. T. Dothan, ‘Ekron of the Philistines’, pp. 27-35. 
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Hebrew University Press, 1980); idem, Excavations at Tell Qasile, Part Two. The 
Philistine Sanctuary (Qedem, 20; Jerusalem: Hebrew University Press, 1985). 
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Edomite population: Horvat Qitmit (seventh to sixth century BCE);” 
and Ein Hazeva (seventh to sixth century BCE);” and also in areas that, 
according to historical information, were situated in the area of Israel- 
ite settlement: Tel Dan (tenth to seventh century BCE); Tel Hasor 
(eleventh century BCE);” Et-Tell Bethsaida (ninth to eighth century 
BCE);” Tel Megiddo (2081 and 340: tenth century BCE);” Tel Qiri (?; 
eleventh century BCE);” Tel Kedesh (ninth to eighth century BCE); 
Tell Ta’anek (?; tenth century BCE); Tel Beit Shan (?; eleventh to tenth 
century BCE);'” Tel Rehov (tenth to ninth century BCE); Tel 


93. 1. Beit-Arieh, ‘New Light on the Edomites’, BAR 14.2 (1988), pp. 28-41; 
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pp. 110-16 (114-16). 
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1970; London: Oxford University Press, 1972), pp. 132-34; see however, Zwickel, 
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Makmish/Tel Michal (tenth century BCE); Samaria (eighth century 
BCE); ‘Bull Site’ (twelfth century BCE); Tell Far’ah North (eighth 
century BCE); Ebal (?; thirteenth to twelfth century BCE); Tell 
el-Mazar (eleventh to tenth century BCE);'” Jerusalem (eighth century 
BCE); Tel Batash (seventh century BCE);'" Tel Lachish (tenth century 
BCE); Tel Arad (tenth to seventh century BCE;'” seventh to sixth 
century BCE’). 

On the basis of this historical information and these fieldarchaeolog- 
ical finds, it is evident that, in the territory of ancient Israel, as well as 
the temple in Jerusalem, various other categories of cultic places must 
have existed. Excavations in and near these cult places have revealed 
large built altars, sacred pillars, quadrangular incense altars, incense 
burners, cult stands, cult utensils (high-footed bowls); also figurines of 
female or animal shapes have been found together with other objects. 
On several sites, these cultic objects have been found in rooms with 
benches against the walls, which were apparently meant for votives and 
offerings to be placed upon (Tell Qasile, Tel Lachish). On other sites, 
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these objects have been found in pits or grottoes. They may be inter- 
preted as favissae. Most of the female solid-pillar figurines, which are 
usually interpreted as a symbol of Asherah,'” however, have been found 
in domestic settings in Iron Age cities. In an analysis of the distribution 
of cultic objects in the remains of houses in Tell Beit Mirsim Level A 
(ninth to eighth century BCE) and on Tel Beer-Sheba Strata I-H 
(ninth to eighth century BCE), J.S. Holladay found that, in 45 per cent 
of all the houses, one or more of these objects had been used. The same 
seems to apply to other sites. ™* In approximately 35 per cent of the 
houses in Tel Beer-Sheba and in Tell Beit Mirsim, a female solid 
figurine was discovered." 


Cult in Ancient Israel: YHWH and other Gods 


Based on the historical information and fieldarchaeological data 
already mentioned, the following conclusions can now be drawn. It is 
reasonable to suggest that in the territory of the Israelite settlement 
mentioned before the YHWH-cult was practised. This may be con- 
cluded on the basis of historical information from the Old Testament 
and on the basis of textual finds from Tel Arad, Kuntillet el-’Ajrud, 
Khirbet Beit Lei, Diban, Tel Lachish, En-Gedi and Jerusalem, in which 
the name of YHWH occurs. Moreover, epigraphical finds indicate that 
many personal names contain a theoforic element of the name YHWH 
(e.g. Tel Arad, Tel Dan, Tel Dor, Jerusalem, Tel Lachish, Samaria). 
Part of the data in the Old Testament, however, indicates that, 
besides YHWH, other gods may also have had a place in the cult (cf. 
2 Kgs 23.4-14). Several archaeological finds seem to justify the same 
conclusion: the names of the gods El, Baal and Asherah do occur 
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alongside the name of YHWH in inscriptions from Kuntillet el- Ajrud 
and Khirbet el-Q6m, and the occurrence of a sacred pillar (together 
with the supposed remains of a sacred pole/tree near cult room 49 in Tel 
Lachish) might be explained in the same way. Because of the scarcity of 
the data, however, it may be concluded that this particular state of 
affairs is not necessarily representative of ancient Israel at all times and 
in all places. Yet, the many finds of solid-pillar figurines, often found 
together with other cultic objects in the remains of houses may indicate 
that, among the population of ancient Israel in the rites practised in 
domestic cult, there was also room for a goddess." Presumably, this 
goddess may be identified with Asherah; but it is also possible that 
this goddess symbolized a divine being in which several goddesses 
(Asherah, Astarte and Anat) are conflated. In this case, we could speak 
of ‘the female deity’. These pillar figurines probably were not 
worshipped as such;'” but, together with other cultic objects, they may 
represent the material remains of those rites. The fact that objects 
of transient matter were also used during these ceremonies may, for 
example, become evident from the historical data about the D303 
(kawwanim) in Jer. 7 and 44. Unfortunately, these have not been 
preserved. 


118. Kletter, Judaean Pillar-Figurines, p. 81. 
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EL, THE GOD OF ISRAEL— ISRAEL, THE PEOPLE OF YHWH: 
ON THE ORIGINS OF ANCIENT ISRAELITE YAHWISM 


Meindert Dijkstra 


The Biblical Tradition about the Name and Worship of YHWH 


The traditional view on the origin of Israel’s religion and belief in 
YHWH was based on the picture that the Old Testament itself draws 
from the religion of ancient Israel. There was only one God and Moses 
was his prophet. History as told and believed, and history as it hap- 
pened coincided. What the text says was accepted as historical fact, 
truth and reality. Israel’s exclusive monotheism as it finally took shape 
after the Babylonian Captivity, was projected back into the life of 
Moses and the people of Israel as norm and rule. This theological view 
was taken over by Judaism, Christianity and Islam from early Judaism 
in the Second Temple Period. It is still found in circles of Orthodox 
Judaism and conservative Christian churches and accepted as historical 
fact. Israel’s religion was neat and secured in every part revealed on Mt 
Sinai. Even the patriarchs had been stolid believers in one God. That 
view was maintained, though the Bible itself occasionally draws a dif- 
ferent picture, narrating how Rachel took the Teraphim, the household 
gods of Laban (Gen. 31.19, 34), how Laban and Jacob concluded a cov- 
enant by calling upon the God of Abraham and the God of Nahor, the 
gods of their respective ancestors (Gen. 31.53-54), and most telling, 
Joshua reminds his people of the other gods that their ancestors had 
worshipped formerly on the other side of the River Euphrates (Josh. 
24.2). 

Later Jewish tradition has no difficulty in assuming that David or 
even the Patriarch Abraham lived as observant Jews, whereas some 
conservative churches would make Abraham a member of their own 
Calvinist Church. Historical reality, however, was more complex than 
the superficial picture that the Old Testament shows. Between the lines 
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one can detect Israel’s religious origins. A critical and careful reading 
of the Old Testament traditions reveals a certain complexity and 
pluriformity in ancient Israelite religion. Kings are severely criticized, 
not only because they tolerate foreign cults at their courts as Solomon 
and Ahab did, but also because they propagated conservative cults of 
YHWH and his Asherah, viewed as unorthodox by the reformists. 
David, perhaps, still consulted his ancestors, or domestic gods as he did 
on behalf of his child, born of Bathsheba (2 Sam. 12.16)' and Jeremiah 
diagnoses the situation at the end of the Royal Period as follows: 


For you, Judah have as many gods as you have towns; 
you have set up as many altars to burn sacrifices to Baal as there are 
streets in Jerusalem ... (Jer. 11.13) 


Even before the age of comparative religion and literary historical 
analysis of the Old Testament sources, the origins of Yahwistic worship 
were a difficult problem because of such varied, contradictory 
traditions as Gen. 4.26 and Exod. 6.3: 


Seth too had a son, whom he called Enosh. 
At that time, men began to invoke YHWH by name. 


God spoke to Moses and said, 
‘Tam YHWH, I appeared to Abraham, Isaac and Jacob in (the form of) 
El Shadday, but I was not known to them by my name YHWH...’ 


According to Gen 4.26, the descendants of Seth from before the 
Flood began to worship YHWH. According to Exod. 6.3, YHWH was 
not known by name to the ancestors before the time of Moses. As soon 
as the tale of human prehistory starts after the expulsion from Eden, 
the accurate reader of the Scripture observes that Eve after the birth of 
Cain says: ‘With the help of YHWH I have brought a man into being.’ 
She mentions the name of YHWH as if she were used to doing so. The 
narrator of this story of Cain and Abel informs us, apparently uncon- 
scious of other traditions, that YHWH is the object of their veneration. 
The story tells us about regular worship in the presence of YHWH with 


1 H. Niehr, ‘Ein unerkannter Text zur Nekromantie in Israel: Bemerkungen 
zum religionsgeschichtlichen Hintergrund von 2 Sam 12,16a’, UF 23 (1991), 
pp. 301-306. 
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bloody and bloodless sacrifices according to Levitical ritual (Gen. 4.3- 
4). This is also true for many of the other primaeval ancestors such as 
Enosh, Noah, Sem and later Abraham. They built altars and visited 
cult places where they called upon the name of YHWH, as if it were the 
most usual divine name of the world (Gen 4.26; Gen. 5.29 likewise for 
Lamech or Enosh; Gen. 9.26 Noah, Gen. 14.22; 15.2; 18.27; 21.33; 24.3 
Abraham, Gen. 27.20 Esau, Gen. 27.27 Isaac, Gen. 28.16, 21 Jacob, 
Gen. 29.32-35 Leah, Gen. 31.49; 32.9; 49.18 Jacob). Also YHWH intro- 
duces himself by this name (Gen. 28.13). In this strand of Israel’s pre- 
history, the name and veneration of YHWH is taken for granted. In an 
unbroken tradition from Adam to Moses, the Name is passed on to the 
people of Israel. 

Is this tale based on religio-historical data? It is of course, possible 
that the narrator was familiar with traditions that YHWH’s name and 
worship was not exclusively Israelite and even that he knew that 
worship of YHWH preceded to Moses and that he was worshipped as a 
god by the tribes of Qain and Seth. The Qenites viewed themselves as a 
non-Israelite tribe, related to Israel through the father-in-law of Moses 
and in later times absorbed into Judaeo-Israelite tribes (Judg. 1.16; 
4.11). Sons of Seth are later described as living in Moab, and are 
equated by some with the Sutu nomads of ancient Near Eastern history 
(Num. 24.17). An ancient tradition associated YHWH with Edom and 
Seir, in a southern region called the Arabah, also called Teman 
(Deut.33.2; Judg. 5.4; Hab. 3.3). A relation that got extra credibility 
through the discovery of EI-YHWH of (the) Teman/Negev and his 
Asherah in the inscriptions of Kuntillet el-’ Ajrud and the religious tra- 
dition stored in pAmherst 63.’ The tribe of Caleb perhaps possessed a 
pre-Israelite sanctuary of YHWH in Hebron (Josh. 14.13-15; 2 Sam. 
15.7)’ at the tomb of Machpelah where the forefathers were said to 
be buried. Perhaps, YHWH was already known and venerated in 
Transjordan before the emergence of the Israelite tribal federation 
in the early Iron I Period.‘ But is such historical tradition the back- 
ground of Gen. 4.26? 


2 See Dijkstra, ‘I have Blessed you ...’, pp. 26-30, 41 in this volume. 

3 M. Dijkstra, Abraham’, DDD’, p. 4. 

4 See K. van der Toorn, ‘Yahweh’, DDD’, pp. 911-12 on the plausibility of 
the Qenite hypothesis. 
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The tradition preserved in Exod. 6.3 yields another picture of the 
origin of YHWH’s veneration. YHWH reveals himself to Moses in the 
Land of Egypt by his self-presentation: ‘I am YHWH’. Moses is com- 
missioned to introduce YHWH among the Israelites as the God of their 
ancestors under this new name (Exod. 6.5; Ezek. 20.5). This tradition 
is associated with the story of Moses’ call in the Desert of Midian 
(Exod. 3). Included in this story is a passage which deals extensively 
with the revelation of YHWH’s name and its meaning as afterwards 
understood in ancient Israelite tradition (Exod. 3.13-15): 


Then Moses said to God, 
‘If I go to the Israelites and tell them that the God of their forefathers 
has sent me to them, and they ask me: ‘What is his name?’, what shall I 
say?” 

God answered: 
‘I am the one who I am.’ 

And he said: 
‘Thus you will say to the Israelites: “EHYEH has sent me to you”.’ 

And God said further to Moses: 
‘Thus you will say to the Israelites: “YHWH, the God of your fore- 
fathers, the God of Abraham, the God of Isaac, the God of Jacob, 
has sent me to you.” This is my name forever, this is my title in every 
generation...’ 


Why Do We Find Two Conflicting Stories in the 
Biblical Tradition? 


In literary critical analysis of the Pentateuch, it is assumed that the 
‘Five Books of Moses’ underwent a long history of growth and redac- 
tion. Like a mediaeval cathedral, it underwent a long and sometimes 
complicated building history, of which the distinctive phases are still 
observable, even if it nowadays looks like a complete and coherent 
structure. Of the narrative strands, it was until recently assumed that 
the story that implied a pre-Israelite veneration of YHWH belonged to 
the oldest layers of the Pentateuch. That story is usually called J, or the 
Yahwist. In a revised JE narrative a redactor called E or the Elohist 
extended this story. The passage Exod. 3.7-15, in which the divine name 
YHWH is introduced and explained to Moses and Israel, was seen as an 
‘theological’ interpolation in the original J story, in which Moses was 
called to return to Egypt and to approach Pharaoh with the elders of 
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the Hebrews to request permission to celebrate the annual festival in the 
desert. 

Nowadays, scholarship no longer takes for granted that J represents 
the oldest layers of tradition in the Pentateuch. Some scholars date J as 
a literary work just before or in the Neo-Babylonian Era, in close asso- 
ciation with the Deuteronomistic History (the Books from Joshua to 
Kings). The universalism of J is no longer the optimistic worldview of 
the Solomonic renaissance, but the new outlook of the Babylonian cap- 
tives who retold and adapted ancient traditions in the light of their pre- 
dicaments, developing a new, Diaspora theology. Sometimes even, the 
story of the Yahwist is set in time between the Deuteronomistic reinter- 
pretation and redaction of Israelite history and the post-exilic Priestly 
History associated with the P-redaction of the Pentateuch, representing 
an alternative voice of the Jewish exilic and post-exilic communities. 
This is not the place to deal extensively with these new views on the 
redaction of the Pentateuch.” For my theory about the two alternative 
narrative traditions about the origins of Yahwistic monotheism, it 
makes little difference. The main problem of this new view on the late 
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dating of the Yahwistic strand is, in my opinion, that the pluriformity 
of Elohistic and Yahwistic worship in the early history of Israel as 
depicted in the J story is hardly imaginable after, let alone compatible 
with the severe criticism by the reformist Deuteronomistic authors of 
the books of Joshua through Kings. 

The Yahwistic story holds that the name of YHWH was known to 
Moses and Israel from the time of Adam and Eve. However, the inter- 
polation in Exod. 3.7-15 creates the impression that the Name was 
revealed to Moses for the first time. Without discussing all the details 
of the complicated redaction of the story of Moses’ call, it was not the 
intention of the author of this passage, in my opinion, to connect the 
revelation of the Name exclusively to Moses. First and foremost, he 
meant to explain the Name to his audience and to establish a uniform 
pronunciation and an official ‘centralized’ liturgical usage of the 
divine Name, proscribing solemnly ‘This is my Name for ever; this is 
my title in every generation’. However he used a rare, alternative (dia- 
lectical?) form of the divine Name ’HYH, explaining it as a first Mil- 
lennium Hebrew verbal form ‘I am’ (Exod. 3.12, 14; Deut. 31.23; Hos. 
1.9)’ to establish the meaning of the more ancient form YHWH. 
YHWH is the form of the divine Name which should prevail over 
other forms such as YH (only preserved in names and some standard 
expressions such as Hallelu-Yah), YHW (preserved in names, 
epigraphic Hebrew and at Elephantine) and ’HYH known elsewhere in 
ancient Israel and, perhaps, preserved in Nabataean names such as 
“bd’hy(w). In the solemn epilogue of this didactic excursion, the form 
of the name YHWH was, so to speak, canonized and turned into litur- 
gical prescription. Apart from this interpolated traditional exposition, 
the Yahwistic story, the basic narrative strand of the Pentateuch, 
implies the existence of a kind of primaeval Yahwism. In it, the ante- 
diluvian ancestors and the postdiluvian Patriarchs are seen as recipi- 
ents and transmitters of YHWH’s original revelation (Gen. 4.26). This 
is a theological conception that does not presume exact historical 
information about the real origins of Yahwism. However, such a 


6 D.N. Freedman & P. O’Connor, ‘JHWH’, TAWAT 3, c01.533-54, esp. 545; 
H.W. Wolff, Dodekapropheton. I. Hosea (BKAT, 14.1; Neukirchen-Vluyn: 
Neukirchener Verlag, 2nd edn 1965), pp. 7-8; W.H. Schmidt, Exodus 1-6 (BKAT, 
2.1; Neukirchen-Vluyn: Neukirchener Verlag, 1988), p. 172. 

7 K. van der Toorn, ‘Yahweh’ DDD’, p. 910. 
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narrative would accept and incorporate traditions about unorthodox 
or earlier forms of YHWH worship, if those traditions referred to 
highly revered forefathers which were too sacred to be forgotten or 
adapted. 

The revelation of the Name of YHWHis narrated in a different way in 
the version, which is usually assigned to the final layer of redaction of 
the Pentateuch. This redactional layer is commonly known as P. This P 
(‘Priestly Redaction’) selected and revised pre-exilic and exilic tradition 
and created the Pentateuch, even by detachment of Deuteronomy from 
the Deuteronomistic History by writing a new epilogue (Deut. 34.10- 
12). In this version, the revelation of YHWH to Moses in Egypt 
happened as follows: 


God spoke to Moses and said: 
‘Tam YHWH! I appeared to Abraham, Isaac and Jacob in (the form of) 
E! Shadday, but I was not known to them by my name YHWH...’ 
(Exod. 6.2-3) 


In this supplementary story of Moses’ call, set in Egypt, the author 
seems to start from the idea of a time of ignorance, a kind of 
gahaliyyah, as Muslims call the period before the emergence of Islam, 
the advent of the true worship of the One God. Perhaps, he was influ- 
enced by ideas which were developing in the Babylonian and Persian 
Era about a period of neglect of true worship and ignorance about 
YHWH before Moses (Josh. 24.14; Ezek. 20.5-7). In the same breath, 
the author acknowledges that the Patriarchs did not live without God. 
However, in his view, the Patriarchs were not familiar with the Name 
of YHWH. God appeared to them in the form and name of El 
Shadday, often translated as ‘God Almighty’. El Shadday is indeed, 
the name by which YHWH (!) introduces himself to Abram in the 
story of P: ‘I am EI Shadday, walk before me and be blameless...’ 
(Gen. 17.1). Similarly, he introduces himself to Jacob (Gen. 35.11; 
48.3). This happens, though El Shadday explicitly is identified with 
YHWH to the informed reader/listener in the introduction to God’s 
self-presentation (Gen. 17.1). The author is attempting to bridge a 
compromise between two conflicting traditions: the tradition with 
YHWH known to the Patriarchs and another in which YHWH’s name 
was revealed exclusively to Moses. Although the P writer acknowl- 
edged a difference between the period of the Patriarchs and the period 
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of Israel as people of YHWH, P established beyond doubt for his 
readers that El Shadday and YHWH were one and the same.‘ Perhaps, 
this reconciliation of different traditions formed the origin of the later 
Jewish-Christian idea of the ‘times of ignorance’ (Acts 17.30). 
According to this idea, which is also found in the Koran and Islamic 
tradition, Adam, the antediluvian fathers and the Patriarchs are seen 
as recipients and transmitters of the belief in one God. This knowl- 
edge of the Name and true worship of the sole God was, however, 
intermittently threatened or lost, but time and again revealed and 
restored. Whereas in the Yahwistic version, the idea of an unbroken 
tradition is evident, the later idea of a cyclic ‘time of ignorance’, the 
gahaliya of the Islam, developed. Periods of ignorance were repeat- 
edly overcome by new divine revelation. 

This ostensible contradiction and ‘theological’ compromise and solu- 
tion worked out in tradition, cannot be used to reconstruct Israel’s reli- 
gious history, as, was attempted, for instance, by Albrecht Alt and his 
school. People in ancient Israel would hardly be aware of religious dif- 
ference between the period of the Patriarchs and the Mosaic Era. One 
may also question whether the Priestly author(s) knew, or acknowl- 
edged that different local cult places of El were still frequented and 
maintained in the early history of Israel. The renewed and frequent use 
of El names with their universal ring, would certainly tend to provide 
them with a new theological tenor in and after the Exile. The veneration 
of El Shadday was for the Priestly writer(s) Yahwism avant la lettre. 

In conclusion, there is a twofold tradition about the revelation of 
YHWH in the Pentateuch. One held that the name and presence of 
YHWH were either simply taken for granted in Israelite prehistory or 
read into the periods before Moses. The other strand introduces YHWH 
in early Israel through revelation to Moses. The Priestly tradition (the 
last layer in the elaboration of the Pentateuch) acknowledged the exis- 
tence of both narrative traditions and tried to reconcile them. This first 
orientation in the stories about the beginnings of Yahwistic worship 
shows that traditions about these origins are more complicated than 
redactors would have us believe. The Torah tells us a story of ‘faith’ 
history, a charter myth. In the belief system developed in the Penta- 
teuch, monotheism, or, better, belief in the one God YHWH, is not the 


8 EM. Cross, Canaanite Myth and Hebrew Epic: Essays in the History and 
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outcome of a process of gradual religious awakening. In the two tradi- 
tions, knowledge of YHWH comes from a direct revelation of YHWH 
from their respective outsets: in the Yahwistic story, even from its first 
origin; in the alternative tradition, from Moses and Sinai, and, particu- 
larly, from the origins of Israel as a people and religious community. In 
retrospect, the vision of the Yahwistic author seems to be closer to 
religio-historical reality, than alternative tradition or the Priestly com- 
promise. However even then, the true story was different and more 
complex than analysis of the biblical text suggests. 


Religio-Historical Model of Ancient Israelite Religion 


Modern religio-historical study of the religion of ancient Israel 
started with the seminal and monumental work of Abraham Kuenen 
De godsdienst van Israel tot den ondergang van den Joodschen Staat, 
which was published in 1869-1870 as a double volume in a series ‘De 
voornaamste godsdiensten’. In the second half of the nineteenth 
century, the study of the religion of Israel was dominated by the view 
that Israelite monotheism was the product of the Israelite prophetic 
movement of the eighth to sixth century BCE, a counter-religious 
movement which sought to purify Israelite religion of its alleged 
Canaanite origins. Wellhausen, Kuenen and others reversed the order 
of law and prophets, as it were. Prophetism was at the foundation of 
the rigid monotheistic practice of faith and cult, which developed in 
and after the Babylonian Exile into early ‘Mosaic’ Judaism. The for- 
mative period of Israelite monotheism was sought and found in the 
eighth and seventh century BCE, the two centuries before the cult ref- 
ormation, which started just before the Exile under King Josiah, but 
achieved success through the influence of the Babylonian-Persian 
Diaspora. In his description, Kuenen was the first to set his point of 
departure in the eighth century BCE, the breakthrough to what he 
calls ethical or spiritual monotheism. In his opinion, the crisis that led 
to this development lay hidden in the dark ninth century BCE, the 


9 A. Kuenen, The Religion of Israel (London/Edinburgh, 1874); J.A. 
Emerton, Abraham Kuenen and the Early Religion of Ancient Israel’, in PB. 
Dirksen and A. van der Kooij (eds.), Abraham Kuenen (1828-1981): His major 
Contributions to the Study of the Old Testament (OTS, 29; Leiden: E.J. Brill, 1993), 
pp. 8-28. 
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century of the legendary Elijah and Elisha. Characteristic for 
Kuenen’s view is this passage: 


The religion of Israel was initially polytheism. During the 8th Century 
the majority of the people still acknowledged the existence of many 
deities and, moreover, worshipped them. We may add that during the 7th 
Century and until the beginning of the Babylonian Captivity (586 BCE) 
this situation did not change. Without fear to be refuted Jeremiah could 
address to his contemporaries: ‘as the number of your cities, are your 
gods, O Judah” [Jer. 11:13]. This polytheism cannot be taken exception 
to as a later thing crept into it; on the contrary, everything suggests its 
originality.” 


Kuenen distinguished clearly between the popular religion of Israel 
and the ‘Mosaic’ Yahwism that rose from the prophetic movement in 
Israel, starting with the early ‘writing prophets, Amos and Hosea. 
Where does this discovery of the discrepancy between what, for conve- 
nience, is called the early Yahwism of Moses and popular religion 
in Israel, come from? Wellhausen formulated it concisely in his 
Israelitisch-jüdische Religion from 1905. It is the difference that the 
accurate reader discovers when reading between the lines of the Old 
Testament sources, between the picture that was selected and composed 
by Old Testament redaction and the image of Israelite and Judahite 
religion that can be gleaned between the lines of the separate books, 
poems and stories. Belief in a personal God, the God of Abraham, 
the God of the ancestor(s), which is dormant in the traditions of the 
primaeval stories and the cycles of the Patriarchs in Genesis, finally 
emerges under Moses. Under the name YHWH this God of the Patri- 
archs concludes a covenant with Israel of which Moses was the media- 
tor. At the beginning of Israelite religion, the goal set was immediately 
reached: ‘Nur Abfall ist möglich, kein Fortschritt. Innerlich wenigstens 
ist mit Moses alles abgeschlossen.’ (Only apostasy is possible, not 
progress. In any case, with Moses every thing is settled spiritually). " 
However, as Wellhausen says, this view of an original Mosaic Yahwism, 


10 A. Kuenen, Godsdienst van Israël I (Haarlem: A.C. Kruseman, 1869), 
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with a Torah at the beginning covering and regulating the whole range 
of Israelite religious life, is a canvas laid over the selection of religious 
and historical traditions composed and revised by the redactors of the 
Pentateuch and Prophets. Where multiplicity and pluriformity initially 
existed, the Babylonian Diaspora created ultimate unity: one God, one 
People, one Faith and one Cult... Belief in one God, one cult and one 
sanctuary in Jerusalem afterwards became the norm for Israel’s reli- 
gious life and history, and, as a matter of course, this history could be 
written and interpreted only as deviation from this norm. This perspec- 
tive is particularly evident in the Former Prophets (the books of Joshua 
to Kings, also called the Deuteronomistic History). The Torah creates a 
picture of Israel living in concentric circles around the Torah and cult in 
a central sanctuary (in the desert the Tabernacle), with Moses, the Law- 
giver and Aaron, the High Priest. However, as soon as the stories of 
Sinai and the desert are left behind and the history of Israel in the 
Promised Land begins, the listener enters a totally different sphere. So 
as Wellhausen formulated it pointedly: ‘Statt der Kirchengeschichte 
setzt mit einem Mal die Weltgeschichte ein, die Heiligkeit hört auf und 
die Natur beginnt, es ist die Abstand zweier verschiedener Welten.’ 
(Instead of Church History suddenly World History begins, Holiness 
ends and Nature starts, it is the gap between two different worlds.” 

In the book of Judges, no trace is found of the well organised cult of 
the Tabernacle, for which all the prescriptions and rituals were neatly 
established in the desert. In the Middle Ages of Israel, the period of the 
Judges, the Israelites do almost everything that was forbidden in the 
Torah. Gideon made an Ephod, the Danites built a new sanctuary for 
YHWH in which they set up Micah’s statue of YHWH and established a 
cult under the guidance of a Levite priest Jonathan, who of all people 
descended from Moses through Gersom (Judg. 18.30). Samuel, David 
and Solomon built altars and offered sacrifices in a number of sanctu- 
aries spread all over the country, consulted spirits of the dead or are 
consulted as a medium (1 Sam. 28), received a divine message by means 
of an oracular or incubation dream (1 Kgs 3), as if it were not written in 
the Law of Moses that only one central place of worship was fit for 
YHWH’s veneration and as if such forms of divination were not prohib- 
ited (Deut. 18.10-11). What from later theological perspective is 
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marked as a regression, or apostasy (Judg. 2.10-13; 1 Sam. 28.3, 9), is in 
more recent religious history construed as a genuine expression of early 
Israelite religiosity. It is, however, also true that in these early narratives 
and other ones such as the Song of Deborah (Judg. 5) YHWH already 
plays a prominent role as the God of Israel. In this early period, ancient 
Israelite religion still shows a varied and confusing picture. The land is 
politically and religiously a kind of patchwork quilt. A conglomerate of 
Israelite tribes, other tribes (Caleb and so on) and urban centres is in the 
Iron I Period on its way to merge into tribal federations and finally the 
kingdoms of Judah and Israel. 

In this historical context, YHWH was not only an outsider, a new- 
comer, a new deity and divine being in the religion of a new people, but 
also focus of ancient religious ideas and convictions, a belief grafted 
upon the ancient conservative stem of Canaanite religiosity and ele- 
ments of pre-Israelite family religion. The picture of the development 
of Israel’s religion drawn by Kuenen and Wellhausen as a process from 
pluriformity to unity, has been elaborated and modified in recent 
research. In particular, the discoveries as described in my earlier article 
in this volume caused a considerable commotion in the study of ancient 
Israelite religion.” In a sense, belief in YHWH stands at the beginning 
of the people and religion of Israel, but all three of them, people, reli- 
gion and belief in YHWH originate more or less simultaneously on the 
soil of Canaan. The moment that biblical sources start to tell us about 
the religion of Israel, this Israel is already rooted in the soil of Canaan. 
At that time, a Canaanite-Israelite religion of El Shadday, El Elyon 
and, perhaps, also a deity El YHWH is in existence. Different manifesta- 
tions of the Canaanite patriarchal deity El are in evidence, one of 
whom as EI YHWH, the ‘El who is present, who makes himself mani- 
fest’, would shortly become known as YHWH. What initially happened 
to be an epithet of El in Canaan: ‘He who shows his presence, makes his 
support manifest’ or something similar, became the proper name of 
God in Israel. El was the original god of Israel, who in the process of 
divergence from other El deities, would become venerated as the jealous 
El YHWH (Exod. 20.4; 34.14). 


13 Dijkstra, ‘I Have Blessed you’ pp. 17-18. 
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The Religion of Israel is a Religion of Canaan 


Classical Hebrew, the language in which the greater part of the Old 
Testament is written, was a tongue of Canaan (Isa. 19.26). Just as it is 
said that Christendom is grafted upon the Tree of Judaism, one may 
also say that the religion of early Israel was rooted in the soil of 
Canaan: ‘You do not support the root, but the root supports you’ 
(Rom. 11.18). The discovery and study of the ancient Near Eastern 
cultures and religions of Egypt, the Levant and Mesopotamia have 
conclusively shown that the religion of Israel did not arise in a religious 
vacuum. Whoever wants to see the religion of Israel (and the Jewish 
religion that sprang from it) as a mere ‘counter-religion’, as an inde- 
pendent and unique religious phenomenon in the ancient world, has to 
play down or even to deliberately negate the contribution of ancient 
Near Eastern cultures to the cradle of Israel. The ever-growing infor- 
mation about the religious Umwelt and the religion of ancient Israel 
itself makes it increasingly clear how and why biblical religion was born 
in an ancient Near Eastern matrix and grew up on the fertile soil of the 
ancient Near Eastern cultures and religions. 

In particular, increased knowledge about the Canaanite religions, 
especially of the pantheon around the Canaanitic senior deity El and 
the various local cults in Syro-Palestine, contributed to the better 
understanding of early Israelite religion. No one who now hears the 
names of El Shadday, El Elyon or El Bethel in the biblical testimonies, 
can detach them from the veneration of this respected Patriarchal god 
and pater familias of the Canaanite myths and legends discovered in 
Ugarit. Notice the impressive words of appraisal, addressed to El by 
the goddess Asherah in the myth of the Weather God Baal: 


Your word, O El is wise 

your wisdom is until eternity, 

life-giving are the decrees(?) of your word. 
(KTU 1.4.1V:41-43) 


You are great, O El, you are indeed wise 
your grey hair of old age has taught you 
the mercy, which dwells in your bosom 
(KTU 1.4.V:3-5) 
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The confession that Israel’s God, YHWH is “él rahüm wahaniin ‘erek 
‘appayim w'rab-hesed wä”met (Exod. 34.6; Ps. 103.8) ‘the compassion- 
ate and gracious EI, slow to anger, abounding in love and faithfulness’ is 
not an image of god that came out of the blue. It has a history of recep- 
tion in Christian tradition (Lk. 1.78; 2 Cor. 1.3; Jas 5.11) and in the 
fundamental Islamic praise of Allah al-rahman wal-rahim ‘God, the 
merciful and compassionate’, as it has a prehistory. Of old, El was 
the Canaanite /tpn dpid ‘the Friendly One, Who has a heart’, a venera- 
ble deity, arisen from the religious soil of Canaan. But how did YHWH 
of Canaan become the God of Israel? This question is not easy to 
answer. Is this YHWH a special manifestation of El that completely 
eclipsed the veneration of ancient Canaanite El in the early history of 
Israel? Is he, indeed, the ’é/ ganna’, the ‘jealous EI’ who did not tolerate 
another El or Baal beside him? Or was YHWH a deity, who entered 
from outside Canaan, partly superseding the El religion and absorbing 
the qualities and epithets of El, and, perhaps, also of Baal? Some schol- 
ars adopting the Qenite hypothesis in its original or modified modern 
form,“ which supposes that the Qenites were the mediators of the 
Yahwistic cult to Israel, assume that YHWH was a North Arabian 
storm god, a rival of the Canaanite Baal who gradually adopted Elistic 
qualities.” Theories about the origin and development of YHWH’s 
image and his cult in Israel are numerous, but none gained uncontested 
acceptance. A few scholars discovered in texts such as Ps. 82.1; 89.6-8 
and Deut. 32.8-9 evidence for an older substratum in Israel’s religion, 
in which YHWH as an outsider was adopted in the Canaanite pantheon 
of El. Though a powerful and major deity in the heavenly regions, it 
seems in these texts as if YHWH was still subordinate to the divine 
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patriarch El, the King and most High in the heavenly council and 
family of the gods:" 


YHWH presides in the assembly of El 
he gives judgement among the gods. 
(Ps. 82.1) 


The heavens praise your wonders, O YHWH, 

your faithfulness too, in the assembly of the holy gods. 
For who in the skies above can compare with YHWH? 
Who is like YHWH among the sons of God? 

In the council of the holy gods El is greatly feared; 

he is more awesome than all who surround him, 

o YHWH, God of hosts, who is like you? 

(Ps. 89.6--9a) 


When Elyon gave the nations their inheritance, 
when he divided all mankind, 

and he set up the boundaries for the peoples 
according to the number of the sons of EI(!), 
the portion of YHWH was his people 

Jacob the inheritance allotted to him. 

(Deut. 32.8-9) 


Like Baal son of Dagan himself, YHWH would have been adopted 
into the pantheon of El and would have risen to his high position in 
Israel by identification with El, in a process of syncretism excluding the 
other gods. What kind of syncretism? The discussion about YHWH’s 
origins is often clouded by an unclear understanding of what 
syncretism is. Syncretism by its usual definition supposes the contact 
and mixture of religions that were originally distinct from one another 
culturally and historically. Deities differing from one another and their 
distinctive cults coalesce into a new deity with a new cult. Such a 
concept of syncretism supposes that the religions of Canaan and Israel 
were two independently developed religions that came into contact and 
fused in greater parts of Palestine into a new religion. The cult of 


18 M. Weippert, ‘Synkretismus und Monotheismus: Religionsinterne 
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YHWH coming out of the desert regions of Sinai, Edom and Midian 
merged with the local Canaanitic cults of El and his entourage. Such a 
picture may coincide with the traditional view of Israel’s religion, 
derived from a superficial view of biblical tradition itself, but with too 
little allowance to local developments within the religions of Canaan 
itself. 

There is also another kind of syncretism, the syncrasia of two or 
more deities inside one and the same religion. This phenomenon sup- 
poses continuous change without visible delimitation of the nature and 
potency of the gods, as well as similarities in pluriform divine nature 
and activities. Deities receive each other’s names and qualities without 
becoming merged or lost in one another, that is without dissolving the 
identity of the deities, who lie behind a new deity. Gods may adopt each 
other’s names and epithets, that is absorb each other’s essence and qual- 
ities and develop into a new divinity by convergence and differentiation, 
or even a new type of deity. For instance: the Egyptian binomial deity 
Amun-Re expresses the creative solar nature of the supreme national 
god Amun of Thebes.” This manifestation of Amun-Re developed its 
own cult in Egypt, but even so the gods Amun and Re continued to exist 
as deities with their own temples and cult. The Canaanitic goddesses 
Asherah, Anat and Astarte increasingly resembled one another in 
Ugarit and elsewhere, in particular in the nude goddess iconography”. 
Anat and Astarte even merged into a new binomial deity Anat-(wa)- 
Astarte/Atargatis, but the separate goddesses and cults survived along- 
side this new goddess. Deities sharing a cluster of similar properties 
tended to form paired gods and even triads. Thus we encounter paired 
male divinities such as El-wa-Horon, Kothar-wa-Khasis, female pairs 
such as Anat-wa-Astarte in Ugarit and Shagar-wa-Astar in Deir ‘Alla 
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and occasionally even a male-female paired deity. Such a pair is, for 
instance, the patriarchal duo El and Elah = Asherah. It is clear that El 
and Asherah shared many characteristics as sources of blessing and 
fecundity, and therefore were sometimes invoked as if a single binomial 
deity. Examples are found in pAmherst, the El-and-Asherah from the 
Negev (beside other famous pairs such as Mar and Marah, Bel and 
Belit etc)”, and also il-w’atrt ‘El-and-Athirat’ in a short Ugaritic prayer 
(RS 4.474=KTU 1.65),” who as a divine pair are invoked together with 
other representations, or hypostases of El: 


O, El (father) of the gods, 
family of the gods, 

assembly of the gods, 
Thukman-and-Shunam, 
El-and-Athirat, 

Grace of EI, 

Support of EI, 

Peace of El! 

O El, hurry, O El, move quickly(?) 
On behalf of Zaphon, on behalf 
Of Ugarit 

With the spear of El etc. 


In this text El is mentioned twice. He is invoked as the Father of the 
gods, but once more in his quality as El-and-Athirat, a constellation 
otherwise unknown in mythic or liturgical texts. It may concern a 
special manifestation of El, considering the three following epithets, 
which seem to refer to Athirat as the personification of EPs grace, 
support and peace! In the mythological tradition of Ugarit, Asherah 
was not only the respected spouse of EI”, but also his powerful anima, 
emanating or if needed obstructing his favours and blessings. The 
double name reminds us of the combination ‘YHWH and his Asherah’ 
in the texts from Kuntillet el-’Ajrud and Khirbet el-Qöm. We will see 
that neither El nor Asherah was unknown in the early religion of Israel 
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and continued to play a significant role in the shadow of YHWH 
in family religion and in the margin of the official cults during the 
Monarchic Period. 


The Earliest ‘Traces’ of Israel’s Religion 


In the light of historical research as developed since the nineteenth 
century for the religion of Israel, it is wise to start with the period in 
which one touches reasonably solid historical grounds. It is the period 
of the emergence of the kingdoms of Israel and Judah in the territory 
of Canaan. The most significant moment and monument from this 
period was probably the (re)construction of Solomon’s temple, an 
Israelite temple in a Canaanitic outfit.” Though the archaeological 
and extra-biblical historical evidence from the Iron I Period (about 
1150-900 BCE) is extremely scanty and ambiguous, the biblical texts 
contain enough traces for us to get a glimpse of what religion was like 
in this period. I assume that the picture from the books of the Judges 
and 1 Samuel, in which tribes of the hill-country of Judah and 
Ephraim merge into changing federations, which finally emerge into 
the independent kingdoms of Judah and Israel, is credible in general 
outline. This picture of the oldest period is extendable with data from 
the Period of the Divided Kingdoms and especially from the earliest 
pre-exilic prophetic books, namely Amos and Hosea in the first half 
of the eighth century BCE. It is also the period that has produced the 
majority of epigraphic documents from Israel.” It is material and 


24 M.J. Mulder, ‘Solomon’s Temple and YHWH’s Exclusivity’, in A.S. van der 
Woude (ed.), New Avenues in the Study of the Old Testament: A Collection of Old 
Testament Studies Published on the Occasion of the Fiftieth Anniversary of the Oud- 
testamentische Werkgezelschap and the Retirement of Prof. Dr. M.J. Mulder (OTS, 
25; Leiden: E.J. Brill, 1989), pp. 49-52; on the pre-monarchic origin of the temple, 
see R. Albertz, Religionsgeschichte Israels in alttestamentlicher Zeit I (ATD 
Erganzungsreihe, 8.1; Göttingen: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 1992), p. 196; O. Keel 
and C. Uehlinger, ‘Jahwe und die Sonnengottheit von Jerusalem’, in W. Dietrich and 
M.A. Klopfenstein (eds.), Ein Gott allein? Jhwh-Verehrung und Monotheismus im 
Kontext der israelitischen und orientalischen Religionsgeschichte (OBO, 139; 
Freiburg: Universitätsverlag; Göttingen: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 1992), pp. 269- 
306, esp. pp. 286-87; Dijkstra, ‘De godsdienstgeschiedenis van Oud-Israél, p. 133. 

25 Dijkstra, ‘I have Blessed you ...’, p. 17. 
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inscriptional evidence that allows us to check and rearrange some of 
the confused Biblical data about the religious situation. 

Before the construction or rebuilding of what traditionally is known 
as the First Temple built by King Solomon, few of the events recorded 
in the Hebrew Bible can be taken as fact, let alone serve as the basis 
for the reconstruction of a historical account. Putting together a 
picture of ancient Israelite religion is like making a jigsaw puzzle, 
from which the majority of pieces are missing, and for which we have 
no guide. There are, however, a few anchor-points in biblical tradition 
and the history: of the ancient Near East. We know, for instance, that 
in the fifth year of Merenptah, the son of Ramesses II (1213-1203 
BCE), an ethnic group with the name Israel existed in Canaan. From 
then on we may reckon with some sort of Israelite presence in 
Canaan, of which the exact ramifications remain unknown. The pro- 
pagandist words on the Israel-stele of Merenptah: ‘Israel is destroyed, 
it has no seed left/ Khuru (Canaan) became a widow for Egypt’ may 
be taken with a pinch of salt. It is also plausible that a group of 
Hebrews lived in Egypt that came to Canaan. They were probably 
clans from the wandering tribe of Levi. Moses was claimed to be of 
Levite origin, as a brother of Aaron (Exod. 2.1; 6.15-20; 1 Chron. 
23.12-17).” In the Early Iron I Period, the tomb of Moses as a place 
of pilgrimage may have existed alongside a Levite (?) sanctuary of 
YHWH at Nebo in southern Transjordan, though knowledge of its 
exact location was lost, perhaps after its destruction by King Mesha’ 
of Moab about 845 BCE (Deut. 34:5-8).” There is evidence of old ties 
between the Levite tribe and Egypt (also 1 Sam. 2.27), but it remains 
difficult to gather from the maze of traditions how and why the Levite 
group around Moses and early Israel in Canaan became together the 
Israel of YHWH. 


26 On the historical Moses and, in particular, Moses the Levite, R. Smend, 
‘Moses als geschichtliche Gestalt’, Historische Zeitschrift 260 (1995), pp. 1-19; 
M. Dijkstra, “The Law of Moses: the Memory of Mosaic Religion in and after the 
Exile’ (Paper read at the First EABS Conference Utrecht, August 2000). 

27 M. Dijkstra, "The Geography of the Story of Balaam: Synchronic Reading 
as a Help to Date a Biblical Text’, in J.C. de Moor (eds.), Synchronic or Diachronic: A 
Debate on Method in Old Testament Exegesis (OTS, 34; Leiden: E.J. Brill, 1995), 
pp. 72-97. 
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It is widely assumed that not all of the later Israelite tribes 
sojourned in Egypt. It is also assumed that the majority had settled 
before the twelfth century BCE in the lower regions between the 
Canaanite city-states and in ‘empty’ areas of the hill-country of 
Ephraim, of what later became Judah around Hebron and at several 
places in Transjordan. The most ancient concepts and institutions of 
Yahwism may have originated simultaneously in Canaan and in north 
Sinai, perhaps as far as the eastern Delta of Egypt, in general, the 
areas covered by the wandering ancestors of Israel. One of these local 
forms preserving the traditions of oppression in Egypt and the 
Exodus experience, went with Moses and the tribe of Levi from Egypt 
to Transjordan and was ultimately introduced into Canaan where it 
merged with local Israelite forms of early Yahwism. The scanty evi- 
dence for such early local forms may be found in the different local, 
mutatis mutandis tribal traditions found in the books of Judges and 
Samuel; for instance the traditions about the sanctuaries at Ophrah of 
the clan of Abiezer (Judg. 8.24-27) and Dan in Transjordan. The 
statue of YHWH made for a family chapel by a certain Micaiah from 
Ephraim migrated with the Danites to the tribal sanctuary of Dan 
(Judg. 17-18; especially 18.30), served by a Levite priesthood. Inter- 
estingly, this priesthood traced its origin to Moses, or at least to the 
Levitical clan of Gersom/n. Attributed to the same period was the 
Levitical priestly clan of Shiloh (1 Sam. 1-3). Another indication is 
found in the stele of Mesha’, which mentions a Yahwistic sanctuary at 
Nebo, while according to a unanimous tradition Moses died at Nebo. 
In the Song of Deborah, usually considered to be one of the oldest 
texts of the Old Testament, several Israelite tribes are called ‘people 
of YHWH’ in the battle with the Canaanite war lord Sisera. These are 
indications that in the pre-monarchic period Yahwism and the Levite 
priesthood already existed in Cis-Jordan and Transjordan. The 
increasing appearance of the divine name YHWH in personal names in 
these early days of Israelite religion confirms this picture. 

It is still a puzzle that the name and character of YHWH appeared 
out of the blue in the ancient Near East. In contrast to deities such as 
El and Baal, and goddesses such as Asherah and Astarte, the name of 
YHWH is still lacking in the lists of gods, in myths and other kind of 
religious records of the ancient Near East before Iron I (c. 1150 BCE). 
The many attempts to isolate this divine name from older Ugaritic, 
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Mesopotamian and Egyptian texts lack broad acceptance.” Also the 
few isolated and tantalizingly uninformative Egyptian topographical 
names from the New Kingdom, in which there occurs a Yahu-region 
in the territory of the Shosu nomads, create more problems than they 
solve for our question.” The unique nature of the name YHWH, which 
can be taken as an archaic yagtil form of the root hwy ‘to come into 
being, become manifest’, implies that much more information is 
needed to equate the graphic cluster of consonants YHWH in a broken 
or at least ambiguous text with the divine name in question. At the 
least a determinative, a special sign to mark a word or name as a deity, 
is necessary to recognize the name unambiguously in Mesopotamian 
or Egyptian texts and such texts have not yet been found. For the time 
being, it is better to remain on the safe side and to accept the simple 
truth that the oldest attestations of YHWH’s name (apart from a few 
names on seals of the tenth to ninth century BCE and, in particular, 
epigraphic texts such as the Mesha-stele) are in the Old Testament 
itself. I think here of pre-monarchic names such as Joshua, Jonathan, 
Jotham (but in all probability not the too uncertain female name 
Jochebed of the mother of Moses, Exod. 6.20) and the expression ‘am 
YHWH ‘people of YHWH’ in the Song of Deborah (Judg. 5.13, 23). 
In any case, there is no evidence for the divine name YHWH before the 
twelfth century BCE. This absence of evidence might be explained by 
the assumption that in this period the divine name originated as a 
breviloquens for the name El YHWH.” The cluster YHWH was origi- 
nally one of the many epithets of the god El, which during the emer- 
gence of Israel developed into an independent divine name and deity. 


28 J.C. de Moor, The Rise of Yahwism: The Roots of Israelite Monotheism 
(BETL, 91; Leuven: Peeters, second enlarged edn, 1997), pp. 108, 124-6; 164-6; 323- 
35; see R.S. Hess, ‘The Divine Name Yahweh in Late Bronze Age Sources?’, UF 23 
(1991) pp. 181-88; van der Toorn, ‘Yahweh’, DDD", pp. 910-11; M.P. Streck, ‘Der 
Gottesname “Jahwe” und das amurritische Onomaskikon’, WdO 30 (1999), pp. 35- 
46; M. Gorg, ‘YHWH - eind Toponym? Weitere Perspektiven’, BN 101 (2000), 
pp. 10-14. 

29 Dijkstra, “Yahweh, El and their Asherah’, p. 44, n.6. 

30 M. Dijkstra, “Yahwe-El or El-Yahweh?’, in M. Augustin and K.-D. Schunck 
(eds.), ‘Dort ziehen Schiffe dahin...’. Collected Communications to the XIVth Con- 
gress of the International Organization for the Study of the Old Testament, Paris 1992 
(BEATAJ, 28; Frankfurt: Peter Lang, 1996), pp. 43-52; Dijkstra, ‘Yahweh, El and 
their Asherah’, pp. 47-49. 
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Israelite Yahwism had its origins in the early history of Israel, when 
YHWH became an independent Israelite manifestation of the pluriform 
Canaanite El. This transformation was not the result of a process of 
inter religious syncretism or identification, but happened on the basis 
of an original identity, or at the most, an inner religious syncrasia of EI, 
the God of Israel and YHWH, the God of Israel. Consequently, YHWH 
did not arrive from a place outside the ethnic, cultural or religious 
borders of Canaan after the settlement in Canaan, taking over some of 
the titles and prerogatives of El, as it is often assumed, but YHWH con- 
tinued and transcended the religious tradition of the Canaanite El from 
the outset under his Israelite name. 


The Relationship between YHWH and El 


El was the original God of Israel. YHWH became the God of Israel. 
Somewhere in the history of Israel, the name of El became a title of 
YHWH. Perhaps earlier, one of El’s epithets YHWH became the special 
name of Israel’s God. Few scholars have explicitly pronounced the orig- 
inal and immediate identity of El and YHWH. In the footprints of 
Allbright, Frank M. Cross was one of the first to suggest that YHWH’s 
original name was YHWH-EI. In his view, it was a special cultic name of 
El describing a specific manifestation or hypostasis of this deity. De 
Moor accepted this suggestion and capitalized on the idea of an 
original identity of El and YHWH,” showing how and why these names 
were mutually exchangeable from early times, in particular in religious 
poetry. He also made the useful observation that it had always been one 
of the weaknesses of the existing paradigms that they could not explain 
why a patriarchal society such as Israel would have broken with the 
belief of its ancestors in the presumed radical way of replacing El by 
YHWH. It is more straightforward to assume their original identity and 
not their fusion. 

De Moor then elaborates on this name YHWH-EL, saying: 
‘Without exception the divine yqt/-names in the Canaanite world are 
names of lower deities, mostly deified ancestors. It would seem justi- 
fied to assume that YHWH was originally also such a deity, probably 
the divine ancestor of one of the proto-Israelite tribes’.”” So, in his 


31 De Moor, Rise of Yahwism, pp. 310-3, 325. 
32 De Moor, Rise of Yahwism, pp. 332-33 
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view he modifies the original identity of El and YHWH by assuming 
that YHWH EI was a deified ancestor, a lower deity who by process of 
identification was elevated to the position of High God El. Though 
theoretically possible, one may wonder why for an explanation of 
YHWH’s name and nature this detour by early Israelite ancestor 
worship is necessary, let alone that it is rather difficult to believe that 
such a minor god or deified ancestor became the major Israelite 
deity.” It seems more likely to me that the first millennium constella- 
tion of YHWH and his Asherah was an interpretatio israelitica 
immediately derived from the second millennium veneration of the 
Canaanite El and his partner Asherah. 

A corner stone in the theory of the YHWH-EI identification was 
once the paradigm of the cult traditions of Bronze Age Jerusalem. 
Canaanite ideas about El and his entourage fostered in the city-cult 
would have influenced early Israelite religion thoroughly after David’s 
conquest of Jerusalem. The image of El Elyon, Creator of Heaven 
and Earth (Gen. 14.14), were names and epithets used by 
Melchisedek, the Canaanite king of Salem, which was equated with 
Jerusalem, and by Abraham. They were once called a Compendium 
Jebusitischer Religiosität.“ In the Davidic-Solomonic cult and the 
centralization of the temple, YHWH would have adopted the throne, 
the sanctuary, the attributes and the qualities of the patriarchal god 
El Elyon. This opinion has not been left uncontradicted.” Niehr 
suggested that not El and Baal, but the ideas about the god Baal 
Shamem, the Baal of the Heavens, worshipped in the Aramaic and 
Canaanite religions of the first millennium, deeply influenced the 
development of YHWH into a supreme deity.” Also, from a different 
angle, Keel and Uehlinger expressed doubts about the alleged date 


33 van der Toorn, ‘Yahweh’, DDD’, pp. 914-15. 

34 F Stolz, Strukturen und Figuren im Kult von Jerusalem (BZAW, 118; Berlin: 
Walter de Gruyter, 1970), p. 151. 

35 R. Rendtorff, ‘El, Jahwe und Baal’, ZAW 78 (1966), pp. 277-92; idem, 
‘Some Observations on the Use of ‘Jin the Hebrew Bible’, Eretz Israel 24 (1995), pp. 
192*-96*; H. Niehr, Der Höchste Gott. Alttestamenlicher JHWH-Glaube im Kontext 
syrischkanaandischer Religion des 1. Jahrtausends v.Chr. (BZAW 190; Berlin: Walter 
de Gruyter 1990), pp. 167-81. 
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ZAW 108 (1996), pp. 233-48, 391-407. 
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and existence of these Canaanite cult traditions of Jerusalem. Icono- 
graphic evidence showed a strong Egyptian religio-cultural impact on 
Jerusalem and the coastal area in the Late Bronze Period.” The reli- 
gious iconography does not seem to point to the existence of a cult of 
El in Jerusalem. In the Late Bronze Period, cult and iconography seem 
to have developed between two fields of force, the Egyptian solar cult 
and the cult of the weather god and the nude goddess, into a predomi- 
nant solar cult, in which beside the Sun God himself in his Egyptian 
form of Amun-Re, binomial deities such as Shahar-and-Shalim and 
Sedeq-and-Mesar, also known as companions of the Sun God 
from Ugarit,” were prominent. Conclusive evidence for the worship 
of El at Jerusalem before the Iron I Period and the first millennium is 
missing. 

An exhaustive discussion of the alternatives to the old paradigm of 
the cult traditions of Jerusalem is left aside here. Even if it be true 
that Baal Shamem and Astarte took over the position of El and 
Asherah in many places along the coast of Syria and Canaan, as hap- 
pened in Ugarit and Tyre, this did not as a matter of course happen 
everywhere.” One should consider the alternative that the veneration of 
El and Asherah maintained its position in the official cult in more 
remote areas and cities, and even survived in the family cult in the 
coastal areas.” The existence and veneration of an El especially related 
to Israel might be surmised from texts that speak in so many words of 
an El of Israel and an El of Jeshurun (Ps. 68.36; Deut. 33.26). It was the 
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El who was worshipped by the early Israelite tribes in the central hill 
country of Ephraim, the later key area of the Kingdom of Israel. A 
hardly negligible piece of evidence is still the name of Isra-El itself. This 
name implies that the original god of the tribe or federation of Israel 
was called El.” The veneration of the El of Israel as the ‘jealous El’ 
branched off from the Canaanite El when Israel split off from Canaan 
culturally and politically. 


YHWH, the El of Israel 


The mythology of the pluriform Canaanite El could have been the 
source for the greater part of the ancient Israelite mythology of El 
YHWH. Marjo Korpel showed convincingly that about half of the met- 
aphors used for the anthropomorphic depiction of deities in Ugarit are 
also found in the Old Testament.” Perhaps, if such an investigation were 
limited to the image of El alone as compared to the metaphors used for 
YHWH, the proportion of correspondences would even rise. Some qual- 
ities of El such as wisdom, kindness, fatherhood, blessing and creativity 
belong to the nearly exclusive property of El YHWH, not only in 
Ugarit, but also in Israel. They are qualities, which relate to the pre- 
dominant image of El as the father of gods and of men, the bny bnwt, 
‘the Creator of all creatures’, and, perhaps, already in Late Bronze 
Canaanite tradition the Creator of Heaven and Earth (see the discus- 
sion of the little myth of El-Kunirsa in the following article). 

El is the one who protects the family in general and the royal dynasty 
in particular by blessing with prosperity now and for the future by the 
gift of offspring. He acts as such on his own account or intercession of 
the ancestors, male and female in Israel, as he does through on media- 
tion through Baal and the Rephaim, ‘the healing spirits’ in Ugaritic 
tradition. Without discussing every detail, one may safely say that the 
characteristics of El formed part of the belief system of the early Israel- 
ite tribes from of old. I am not the first to point out the common sphere 
of family piety and patriarchal cult in the Ugaritic legends of Danel 
and Kuritu on the one hand and the patriarchal sagas on the other. 
These are stories that usually revolve around fundamental anxieties 
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such as finding the right wife, begetting offspring, healing of sickness, 
prosperity of the clan and committal or avoidance of a vendetta. Bless- 
ing is the exclusive right of the pater familias, be it in heaven or on earth. 
How important blessing was for ancient Israelite belief as a force foster- 
ing growth and flourishing, protecting against danger and famine, one 
may easily gather from the patriarchal stories and wisdom literature. 
However, this is also perceptible in many an epigraphic text about the 
basics of everyday life. In these domestic and administrative texts the 
verb ‘to bless’ is one of the most important terms of their grassroots 
theology. YHWH’s (and sometimes also Asherah’s) blessing gained 
means all is won! 

In many respects, the cultural and religious milieu found in the 
Ugaritic legends and patriarchal sagas, but also in books such as Judges 
and Ruth, reflects the cultural and religious traditions and institutions 
of earliest Israel inhabiting the patrimonial grounds in Central Pales- 
tine. Israel’s patriarchal religion is not so much the first pre-historic 
stage of its religious development, but rather its permanent substra 
tum.” It not only precedes, but also continues under the surface of offi- 
cial, public religion. It is the religious primer, over which Yahwism was 
painted and that every now and then shows through the upper coat. 
Presumably, traditions about El Elyon which emerged during the 
monarchy in Jerusalem, came from elsewhere, for the iconography of 
pre-Israelite Jerusalem seems to tell a different story than the alleged 
cult traditions of Jerusalem. When we leave Jerusalem and turn our 
attention to the hill country of Ephraim and Benjamin, we find there 
first of all the ancient site of Bethel with the altar and sanctuary of ’é/ 
bét’él (Gen. 35.6; also 1 Sam. 10.3) with the tomb of Rachel nearby 
(1 Sam. 10.1-3), but also the altar called ’é/ “lohé yisra’él at Shechem 
(Gen. 33.20, also Exod. 17.15; Judg. 6.24) and the cult and sanctuary of 
YHWH Sebaoth at Shilo. The biblical traditions foster memories about 
the arrival of the ark of YHWH in Jerusalem. The same may have hap- 
pened with the El(-YHWH), the God of Israel, now more familiar as 
YHWH, the God of Israel. Recent scholarly research questions the 


43 Albertz, Religionsgeschichte Israels 1, p. 53; Dijkstra, “De godsdienstge- 
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authenticity and great age of Melchisedek’s El Elyon, Creator of 
Heaven and Earth, but can hardly deny that the Ark of the Covenant or 
of YHWH Sebaoth, was the oldest and most sacrosanct cult object in 
the sanctuaries of Pre-Monarchic Israel. According to tradition the 
Ark was kept at Shiloh and after an adventurous peregrination was 
brought to Jerusalem. It was presumably not the only cult object of the 
kind. Another ark was kept at Bethel (Judg. 20.27-28), yet another at 
Gibeah in Benjamin (1 Sam. 14.16-18) and perhaps also one each at 
Qirjath Yearim (= Baalat Judah, Ephrat? 1 Sam. 7.1; 2 Sam. 6.2; Ps. 
132.6) and Shechem.” The Ark was apparently a characteristic feature 
of the early Israelite cult of El YHWH. The ancient epithet of El,’abbir 
Ya’agöb ‘the mighty Bull of Jacob’ was closely related to the tribe or 
federation of Joseph (Gen. 49.25) and to the Ark (Ps. 132.2, 5). This 
cult object would therefore also be associated with El (Baal)-Berit of 
Shechem (Judg. 9.4, 46), which cannot be distinguished either from the 
altar of El, the God of Israel at Shechem. It was the altar situated near 
the tomb of the Patriarch Joseph and perhaps, in those early days also 
to the tomb of the Patriarch Israel himself (at that time still distinct 
from his father Jacob; Gen 33.20, Josh. 24.32). 


Israel, the People of YHWH 


What was the nature of Israel’s religion in the early days of its 
emergence? For this period we are almost completely dependent on 
information from biblical tradition. There is hardly a piece of extra- 
biblical evidence of material or documentary nature that throws any 
direct light on the development of Israel’s religion in this period. This 
seems understandable for the Pre-Monarchic period, but it is rather 
remarkable for the tenth century BCE, because Judah and Israel under 
David and Solomon played an important political role in the Middle 
East, at least, according to biblical tradition. However distressingly 
few purely historical and archaeological facts about this period can be 
established, so that this golden age of biblical tradition is prone to be 
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skipped in the historiography of ancient Israel.” We may however, 
safely assume that Yahwism existed and that YHWH as the El of Israel 
was the central, binding deity in this period of the changing Northern 
Israelite tribal federations around the regional pilgrimage centre of 
Shiloh. Israel called itself in those days the ‘am YHWH, ‘the people of 
YHWH’, but to what extent and in what form still remains in the 
shadows of history. It was unlikely that there was any such a thing as 
an amphyctiony, an established type of tribal federation with central 
institutions, but it is probable that the Northern Israelite tribes 
already lived separately in this period from a Southern federation 
Judah. The book of Judges in it oldest form is a collection of North- 
ern Israelite tribal stories, in which Judah did not play any role worth 
mentioning. 

Yahwism emerged on the soil of Canaanite cultures and religions, 
which formed the matrix of the Israelite tribes in the hill country of 
Ephraim. Somewhere at the end of the Late Bronze Age and the begin- 
ning of Iron I (1250-1150 BCE), they started to extend their territory. 
They were groups who traced their origins back to different ancestors 
such as Jacob, son of Isaac, buried at Goren-ha’ated on the 
Transjordanian side of the valley; Joseph and Benjamin, the sons of 
Israel and his wife Rachel in Ramat-Rachel (Ephraim), whose tombs 
were located in these n‘halat ’abét (1 Kgs 21.3) and supported the terri- 
torial claims of the clans and tribes. More to the south stood the tomb 
of Machpelah, in Hebron on the hill country of Judah, said to belong 
to Abraham and Sarah, but probably in earlier times belonging to and 
administered by the clan of Caleb. Perhaps it developed into a regional 
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pilgrimage centre only under the federation of Judah and other tribal 
federations, where Abraham was venerated as an ‘ecumenical’ patri- 
arch, a ‘father of a multitude of peoples’ (Gen. 17.6; including 
Ishmael).” It is of significance that the veneration of such ancestors 
was often situated near an established local sanctuary of El, such as 
that of Israel and Joseph at Shechem, of Rachel and of Deborah, the 
wet-nurse of Rebecca near Bethel, and of Abraham and Sarah near 
Hebron at the Eloné Mamre. 

In a detailed survey of Iron I settlements, Finkelstein concluded 
that a process of settlement is observable, marked by its own material 
culture, in and around the Central Hill Country of Ephraim in the 
twelfth century BCE. It was not only recognisable in a particular type 
of house (four-room house) and pattern of settlement, but also in 
its own plain and limited ceramic repertoire. He characterized this 
culture as ‘Israelite’ (later proto-Israelite), because it was not directly 
deducible from or coherent with surrounding lower areas of Canaan. 
Beside this material discontinuity, there was a limited continuity in the 
ceramic repertoire and especially in the habit of using ancient ceme- 
teries and of visiting regional tombs and sanctuaries, because the 
people from the hill country clung to the tradition of being buried in 
the vicinity of the tribal ancestors.” Elements of this so-called ‘Israel- 
ite’ ceramics, for instance the ‘collared rim jar’, proved to have a wider 
area of distribution than the ‘Israelite’ areas in the hill countries of 
Cis-Jordan and Transjordan. Such a widespread use confirmed even 
more the symbiosis between these migrants and the inhabitants of 
Canaan, and also the continuity of the material culture of the Iron 
Age with that of the Late Bronze Age.” However, the architecture 
of houses and the settlement pattern proved to be more and more 
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characteristic of these new groups settling in the highland areas, as 
did the livestock husbandry and dietary pattern, which did not 
include pigs.” It is not certain whether these migrant groups may be 
called ‘Israelite’, but it is reasonable to assume that this archaeologi- 
cally observed cultural continuity and discontinuity was also evident 
with regard to religion and cult. In any case, it led in the long run to 
the political and religious identity of the later federations and king- 
doms of Judah and Israel. It seems certain that, about 1200 BCE, an 
ethnic Transjordan group with the name of Israel lived in central Pal- 
estine, as the inscription on the Stele of Merenptah indicates. When 
later tradition ascribed the foundation of the altar of El at Bethel— 
and consequently the El of Bethel, the altar of El, the god of Israel at 
Shechem and the sanctuary of Penuel on the bank of the Jabbok in 
Gilead—to ancestor Jacob, we find ourselves in the key areas, in 
which the people of YHWH, and the worship of YHWH, the god of 
Israel, emerged as historical entities in the eleventh century BCE. The 
parallelism of El, the God of Israel and YHWH, the God of Israel, 
strongly suggests that the veneration of the ancestral El was trans- 
formed and continued under a new divine name, which also expressed 
the growing identity and independence of Judah and Israel from other 
tribes and nations of the region. 


YHWH and Moses 


So far the Exodus and the Egypt episode has been left out of consider- 
ation, apart from a few conjectures about Moses and the tribe of Levi 
in Egypt. In this essay, it would overstep the mark to deny the exis- 
tence of a group of Hebrews or Levites in the Egyptian Delta or an 
Exodus experience witnessed in biblical tradition. It would be incor- 
rect too to doubt the biblical tradition that this Moses group first 
settled in Transjordan and some of them even went to live in the 
Central Hill Country of Israel and Judah. The influence of this 
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migration on the early religious development of Israel has often been 
historically assessed in the light of the fundamental theological 
impact that later tradition attributed to the Exodus experience. The 
belief that El YHWH had been the god of Israel since the escape from 
Egypt, is indeed an old tradition (Num 23.22; 24.8; Hos. 13.4), but it 
did not apply in the Pre-Monarchic and Monarchic Period in the way 
it did in the later period of the Kingdoms and the Exile. A discussion 
of this Exodus theology falls outside the scope of this essay. This is 
not the place for an elaborate treatment of the cultural and religious 
exchange between the Egyptian Delta, Sinai and Palestine during the 
New Kingdom (c. 1550-1150 BCE), including its impact on the Early 
Iron Age after the decline of the Egyptian hegemony. Recent research 
into this cultural exchange, however, shows that caution is necessary. 
The cultural and religious differences between the early Israelites 
living in the hill countries of Canaan and kindred clans coming out of 
Egypt from the South or from Trans-Jordan would not be unbridge- 
able, considering the long centuries of cultural exchange and symbio- 
sis. Perhaps one of those Hebrew clans from Egypt, such as a clan of 
Levites before the destruction of Nebo by King Mesha of Moab 
(c. 840 BCE) served in YHWH’s sanctuary at that place and were also 
the keepers of Moses’ tomb. The tomb of Moses would have been lost 
to Israel in the wake of Mesha’s liberation war. In any case, it was no 
longer known in later times (Deut. 34:6). In and near Nebo and the 
tomb of Moses, traditions about Moses and his kinfolk from Egypt 
were kept alive.” 

To give an example, I mention the expression in the prophecy of 
Balaam: ‘El, who brought him out of Egypt, is like one who bears the 
huge horns of a wild ox’ (Num 23.8). It confirms that in this group who 
apparently fostered the Exodus experience, the leading deity was alter- 
natively called El and YHWH. About 800 BCE, El was still the head of 
the pantheon at Deir ‘Alla. The biblical story of Balaam, in which this 
prophecy is included, is set in and around the city of Nebo. Is it possible 
to deduce from this that Cisjordanian and Transjordanian Israelites 
and related clans from Egypt met in this pilgrimage centre Nebo (Num 
22.5)? This would place the covenant in the Land of Moab in a 
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complete new religio-historical light. Perhaps, the distinction of the 
later ninth century BCE manifestations of YHWH such as YHWH of 
Teman, the Lord of Sinai (Deut. 33.2; Judg. 5.5 = Ps. 68.9; Hab. 3.2) 
and YHWH, the god of Israel go back to these early encounters in 
Moses’ time. From the outset of Israel’s history, we learn of southern 
and northern groups of Israelites, a distinction that continuously 
lingers through the eventful history of Israel and Judah in a linguistic, 
political and religious way. It seems as if El- YHWH was worshipped in 
both groups under different local manifestations, in the south in 
Teman/Seir and Sinai, and at Nebo in Transjordan, but also as far as 
Hebron, in the north at Shechem, Shiloh and Bethel. Specifically in the 
Transjordan, the tradition of the Exodus is associated with the image 
of El as a bull, an image especially known from the tribal blessings of 
the House of Joseph (Gen. 49.22-26; Deut. 33.17). The House of 
Joseph with its major sanctuaries at Bethel, Samaria and perhaps also 
at Dan used a young bull as a golden cult-object during the Israelite 
monarchy (1 Kgs 12.28, 32; 2 Kgs 10.29; Hos 8.5; 10.5). Perhaps in 
earlier times, there would have been a bronze bull in an open air sanctu- 
ary, as at the Bull Site near Dothan.” 

The oldest non-biblical text undeniably mentioning YHWH was 
found in Moab, not in Israel. It is the Moabite stele of King Mesha 
(about 850 BCE), who is mentioned in 1 Kgs 3.4-5, in which he boasts 
among his first exploits of conquering the City of Nebo, after declaring 
himself independent from Israel during the reign of Jehoram, son of 
Ahab. He removed the utensils and cultic objects dedicated to YHWH. 
Thus a Yahwistic sanctuary once existed at Nebo. In the same inscrip- 
tion the men of the tribe Gad are also mentioned. They lived in Ataroth 
where an altar of the déd of the Moabite god Chemosh was located. 
The term död is not very clear, but in view of the context it suggests a 
‘relative’, perhaps an uncle of the god Chemosh, the national god of the 
Moabites, whose cult the people of Gad apparently had adopted and 
whose worship they continued. The term thus suggests an unnamed 
Canaanite or Moabite deity and a reference to YHWH as the ‘paternal 
uncle’ of Chemosh could be intended. To the north of Nebo, the river 
Jabbok (Nahr ez-Zerga) is situated in the valley of Sukkoth. In this 
valley, a Dutch archaeological expedition discovered at Deir ‘Alla a text 
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written on plaster about Balaam, son of Peor, who was venerated there 
as a kind of local saint. Though found in an Israelite area this text does 
not mention YHWH at all. The gods mentioned in this text, called 
Shaddayin (an Aramaic plural of Hebrew Shadday, perhaps protective 
deities), are Canaanite in origin, for instance, El and Shagar-wa-Astar, 
apparently a fertility goddess. The latter may be related to Chemosh 
because the Mesha inscription mentions as the spouse of Chemosh, the 
Astar of Chemosh. This in turn may suggest that El could be the pater- 
nal uncle, or father-in-law of Chemosh. 

Was this plaster text a Canaanite religious text of a Canaanite group 
that survived in Israelite territory? In view of the geographical location 
of the finding, the text should more probably be labelled as ‘Israelite’. It 
is, however, a text of Israelites who practised a form of El worship. 
Beside the Mesha stele and other texts, such as the Kuntillet el-’Ajrud 
inscriptions, the Balaam text suggests a varied religious situation in the 
lands of Israel and Judah in the Monarchic Period. Enclaves may 
retained their older Israelite-Canaanite religions. The inhabitants of 
Deir ‘Alla and its surrounding area, who wrote the text about 800 BCE, 
might have been Israelites, just as the men of Gad, who are reckoned in 
the Bible as an Israelite tribe, apparently adopted a kind of Canaanite- 
Israelitic cult at Ataroth. In contrast to Ataroth and the valley of 
Sukkoth, a sanctuary of YHWH was found in the vicinity of Moses’ 
tomb at Nebo. This is the complex and varied situation of the early 
Kingdom of Israel and there is no reason to assume that this pattern of 
regional diversity was different in the Kingdom of Judah. It provides 
the background against which the prophets fought for an exclusive 
worship of YHWH, when Israel’s one god was starting to emerge. 


YHWH and his Asherah 


The finds of Kuntillet el-’ Ajrud and Khirbet el-Qöm suggested that not 
only Baal may have had an Asherah as his consort, as indicated by the 
biblical tradition, but also YHWH.” There are indeed a few biblical 
texts, which imply the combined veneration of YHWH and (his) 
Asherah, even by rejecting such a combination (e.g. Deut. 16.21). In the 
light of the development of the cult of YHWH and his Asherah already 
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sketched as the Canaanite legacy of the veneration of El and Asherah, 
we may distinguish three stages in the development and decline of this 
religious practice. 

In the first stage El and Asherah are the constellation of the divine 
pater and mater familias in the Canaanite pantheon as described, for 
instance, in the Ugaritic myths and related texts from Egypt and 
Anatolia. Though we possess little information from Palestine in the 
Late Bronze and early Iron Period, one may assume that similar ideas 
existed in this area and influenced the early Israelite religion. Perhaps, 
in this transitional period of the Early Iron Age an El YHWH and his 
Asherah were already known and worshipped in Palestine. The second 
stage evolved in the Monarchic Period (Iron II c. 900-600 BCE). There, 
we read of YHWH and his Asherah, a cult formula in which Asherah 
may indicate both the ancient, universal magna mater ‘Great Mother’, 
as well as the dea nutrix ‘Nursing Goddess’ and her cult symbol, the 
stylized tree. She still formed part of the official cult of Judah and 
Israel, though she became more and more marginal at the end of the 
Monarchy approached. In this period too, a reformist movement 
emerged, which opposed her cult, in particular the joint veneration with 
YHWH and everything that was seen as ‘the abominations of the 
nations’ (e.g. Deut. 18:9.12). The last stage was inaugurated under King 
Hezekiah, but gained extra momentum in the Exile and the Second 
Temple Period (Babylonian-Persian Period). This period is marked by 
the final eclipse of the status and symbol of Asherah, Queen of Heaven, 
but also by the return of the ancient universal divine name El and the 
related mythical motives in cult lyrics and prophecy. 

Texts and iconography from Egypt, Ugarit and Palestine of the 
Late Bronze and Early Iron Age show that the cult of ’Elat = Qudshu 
= Asherah was known and widespread, but mainly in local sanctuar- 
ies and popular cults.” In the Old Testament we encounter her and, 
her cult-symbol, the sacred pole is mentioned in early datable texts. 
Various, mostly indirect, evidence indicates that she was familiar to 
the Israelites as the partner of YHWH, even if later historiography 
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suppressed and considerably revised the tradition of their joint 
worship. 

Asherah was also often associated with Baal in the Bible. This could 
be the result of her growing identification with Anat-Astarte. At Ugarit 
Anat-Astarte received the motherly features of Asherah as a nursing 
deity. Just as El was eclipsed by Baal, Asherah was gradually out- 
stripped by Baal’s partner Anat-Astarte. This development proceeded, 
so it seems, from north to south across the whole coastal area of the 
Levant from Ugarit to Ekron. How and when Asherah was identified 
with Astarte and as such was closely associated with Baal remains 
unclear.” This process may have been hastened by the fact that the ven- 
eration of YHWH started to develop strong ‘Baalistic’ features in Israel, 
so much so that Hosea (2.16) rejected categorically this name and title 
for YHWH. The process of syncretism was perhaps also effectively 
turned into revilement of Asherah by the reformist movement, which 
deliberately contaminated the Asherah’s of Baal and YHWH. 

The oldest text in which we meet the goddess Asherah is probably the 
ancient hymn in Deut. 33.2-3: 


YHWH came from Sinai 

and shone forth from his own Seir, 

He showed himself from Mount Paran. 

Yea, he came among the myriads of Qudhsu, 
at his right hand his own Asherah, 

Indeed, he who loves the clans 

and all his holy ones on his left. 


Accepting a minor correction to the text, it is possibly the only 
passage in which Asherah is mentioned as YHWH’s spouse or compan- 
ion under her own name, and under her title Qodesh/Qudshu.* In it, 
YHWH leads the myriads of Qodesh, which apparently may include 
gods and men, the heavenly and earthly family of El. This image closely 
resembles the mythical descriptions in the Ugaritic texts. 

We stand on safer grounds in 1 Kgs 15.13, an annalistic remark about 
an appalling object that Queen-Mother Maacah had caused to be made 
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for either the goddess Asherah, or the sacred pole. The word ‘appalling’ 
or phrase ‘obscene object’ is a substitute for a particular cult object. 
One can only speculate what sort of object it was. King Asa destroyed it 
because it was either foreign or offensive, but the cult of Asherah itself 
was left unharmed. Her presence in or near the temple was seemingly to 
be expected. The objects that Asa dedicated to the temple of YHWH, on 
behalf of his deceased father and himself were a substitute for the 
‘obscene object’ intended by his mother. Further, Asa interfered in the 
cult of YHWH and the Asherah, by expulsion of the g‘désim, ‘the sacred 
ones’, presumably temple staff involved in the cult of the Asherah 
(2 Kgs 23.7).” However the Asherah itself was left unmolested. This 
status quo was probably maintained almost until the end of the Monar- 
chic Period, other than occasional restrictions to curb cultic prolifera- 
tions, such as the veneration of the Nehustan, which may have been 
related to the cult of Asherah (2 Kgs 18:4). 

The idea that Ahab introduced the veneration of the Asherah in 
Samaria is firmly based in religious history (1 Kgs 16.33). Though the 
text suggests, perhaps deliberately, that his Asherah was associated with 
Baal and the temple of Baal in Samaria (also 1 Kgs 18.19), it concerned 
in all probability the fabrication and placing of the Asherah in the 
temple of YHWH in Samaria. The existence of such a temple is con- 
tested” but, in my opinion, the fact that the Asherah remained standing 
in Samaria after the destruction of the temple of Baal (2 Kgs 13.6) and 
the blessing ‘by YHWH of Samaria and his Asherah’,” are conclusive 
evidence that a sanctuary of YHWH of Samaria existed, where an 
Asherah was placed. The constellation of YHWH of Samaria and his 
Asherah explains sufficiently, why after the religious cleansing of Jehu, 
the author of the books of the Kings, apparently with great displeasure, 
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admits the unmolested continuation of worship of Asherah. The scribe 
of one of the texts from Kuntillet el-’Ajrud was familiar with this cult 
of YHWH of Samaria and his Asherah, which was founded by Ahab. 
Though the text refers to the manufacture of a cult object, it also testi- 
fies to the presence and the cult of the goddess alongside that of YHWH 
at Samaria. The discussion of these texts revealed that scholars differ 
about the interpretation, reading either ‘Asherata’ or ‘his Asherah’ and 
also about the question whether only the sacred pole is implied. The 
initial objection to the rendering ‘his Asherah’ that a possessive 
pronoun could not be attached to a proper name, is increasingly proved 
to be unfounded by a great deal of comparative material.” Further- 
more, this objection is no longer valid if one accepts that ‘asherah’, like 
Babylonian istaru might also mean a synonym or title for a goddess, in 
particular, the divine spouse. 

When set against the background of this official cult of YHWH and 
his Asherah in the Israelite kingdom, the Judahite epitaph of Khirbet 
el-Q6m gains increased significance. Though scarcely attested previ- 
ously, such texts, which mention both YHWH and his Asherah, were 
perhaps no exception. Though perhaps not the rule either, the use of 
this formula in letters and epitaphs suggests more than just marginal 
syncretism. The fact that the goddess gave her name to an Israelite 
and Judahite cult object representing her, along with the evidence that 
cultic objects and vestures were manufactured for her (1 Kgs 15.13; 2 
Kgs 21.7; 23.7), and the fact that her prophets and other temple staff 
in her service are mentioned (1 Kgs 18.19; 2 Kgs 23.7), as well as the 
existence of her own cultplaces and festival, suggest veneration as 
a goddess. In contrast to Samaria, these cult places dedicated to 
Asherah were probably not found in the temple of Jerusalem itself. 
Although the possibility cannot be entirely excluded, it is more likely 
that they were situated nearby. Perhaps, the reference in Isa. 6.13 to 
the destruction of the ’é/d, ‘the mighty tree’, of which the stump still 
was found in the holy garden (reading b‘mizra‘ godes), or the garden 
of Qodesh = Asherah, may hint at such a cult place.” This would set 
off more explicitly the iconoclastic activity of King Hezekiah, that 
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according to 2 Kgs 18.4 also hit the Nehustan, the bronze serpent 
made by Moses, an object that some scholars suppose to have been 
dedicated to Asherah.” 

Others also assume that a cult place and statue of Asherah is men- 
tioned in Ezekiel’s visionary guided tour of cult practices in Jerusalem 
(Ezek. 8.3-5).“ This statue has been identified with the idol that King 
Manasseh made, but which was allegedly moved to the North Gate 
(2 Kgs 21.7). It is more plausible that Ezekiel refers to a different cult 
object of Asherah, located in a kind of chapel in the Northern Gate of 
Jerusalem. I suggest that the words ‘... where the booth of the statue of 
qinâ hammagneh stood’ point to the presence of a cult place and a 
statue of a goddess. The words gin’ä hammagneh, ‘jealousy, provoking 
to jealousy’, are probably a deliberate distortion of Asherah’s title 
ganiyat hammigneh, ‘Creatress of the livestock’. At Ugarit, Asherah 
was also known as qnyt ilm, ‘Mother/ Creatress of the gods’. Schroer 
suggested that the statue was a replica of the well known ‘Cow 
and Calf’ motif.” However, an anthropomorphic statue of Asherah 
comparable to the image of the potnia theron, ‘the ruler of the animals’ 
is more obvious.” 

The cult of Asherah continued to exist until the end of the Kingdom 
Period, but its days were numbered, for opposition to her cult and 
priesthood was increasing, as may be deduced from the cult-reforming 
measures by Asa, Jehoshaphat, Hezekiah and Josia. The cult statue 
made by Manasseh (2 Kgs 21.7) was probably not a novelty, but a reac- 
tion to Hezekiah’s reformation. In this period, Asherah was apparently 
still known as the Queen of Heaven (Jer. 7.16-20; 44.15-19), a title with 
a long history in the ancient Near East for related goddesses such as 
Asherah, Astarte and Ishtar; a title that still evoked the once powerful 
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status of the old Mother-goddess at the end of her career in Israel. In 
2 Kgs 23.4, the sacred pole, as her cult symbol was, as far as we know, 
removed from the temple of Jerusalem and destroyed. Also the special 
rooms for her priesthood, the g’desim whose wives were weaving battim, 
a kind of cultic vestment for the goddess, or her sacred pole, were 
demolished. Apparently, the q‘désim formed a class of lower temple 
staff in the service of the goddess, who were already mentioned under 
Rehoboam, Asa and Jehoshaphat (1 Kgs 14.23-24; 15.12). They proba- 
bly had nothing to do with prostitution, let alone with cultic prostitu- 
tion and the widespread translation ‘cultic prostitute, hierodule’ is more 
a construct of historical speculation than established fact. Recent 
research into this matter has shown that the members of the gdsm/ 
g’desimlgadsulgadistu class were family men and women with offspring, 
farms and houses, who performed normal religious and civil duties in 
the service of a sanctuary.” Their role alongside the priests is compara- 
ble with the lower temple service of the Levites in the later Kingdom 
and after the Exile. They may have been a priestly class of ancient 
Canaanite origin and therefore suspect to the reformist movement 
behind Deuteronomy and the Deuteronomistic History. 

As it seems, the Asherah together with the q‘désim disappeared from 
the religious scene in Israel and Judah, or at least from the official 
records. Nevertheless, old sins often have long shadows and one may 
surmise that her cult went underground or was pushed even further into 
the margin of popular and domestic cults. The archaeological and 
iconographic testimony of the Exilic Period is to say the least ambigu- 
ous. Though the cult of Asherah was rather violently and abruptly 
abolished from the Temple during the reformation of Josiah, this does 
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not mean that her cult disappeared everywhere in the city or in the 
vicinity. For that matter, the gap between before and after the Exile is 
more a construct of later tradition than of history and archaeology. 
Though the destruction by the Babylonians is regarded as an important 
rupture in the material culture of the coastal plain of Palestine and as 
creating a considerable recession in the central highlands, the available 
material evidence alone cannot be the basis for the myth of the empty 
land, let alone a complete cultural or religious black-out.” Also the cult 
site at the Northern Gate and the celebration of the festival of the 
Queen of Heaven suggest otherwise. One may even surmise that the 
Menorah of the Second Temple Period, in the shape of a kind of styl- 
ised tree, was a late survival of her cult symbol, still representing 
YHWH’s presence and blessing powers (Zech. 4.1-14).”’ Despite 
changes in the iconographic repertoire and replacement of the so-called 
pillar-figurines by another type of terracotta and metal figurine of 
Phoenician origin representing pregnant women and women holding 
children, or the Egyptian representation of Isis feeding her child Horus, 
the domestic cults may have been more conservative in worshipping the 
ancient goddess than is often assumed (Jer. 44).” 


The Baals and the Astartes 


Veneration of YHWH and his Asherah formed part of the local and 
domestic cult. Not among all Israelites, but neither among a negligible 
minority. Perhaps, occasionally, it had a place in the official cult too. 
The reform legislation of Deuteronomy clearly prohibits planting of an 
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asherah from any kind of wood or tree beside the altar of YHWH 
(Deut. 16.21). It is likely that this prohibition rejects an existing prac- 
tice, for which there is some archaeological evidence.” However 
Asherah was associated not only with YHWH, but also quite frequently 
with Baal. For instance in the book of Judges (3.7), we learn of the 
worship of the Baals and the Asherahs. Gideon was called to destroy 
the altar of Baal and the Asherah on the high place of his father 
Abiezer at Ophra (Judg. 6.25, 28, 30). In 1 Kgs 18.19 400 prophets of 
the Asherah are mentioned as well as 450 prophets of Baal. Though 
these prophets do not play any further role in the story and their 
mention is sometimes seen as an interpolation,’ the joint appearance of 
the two deities is not unlikely. It may be noted that in 2 Kgs 23.4 too the 
Asherah is mentioned with Baal. However, more frequently Baals and 
Astartes are mentioned together in the Old Testament. Some scholars 
assume that biblical authors deliberately reduced Asherah/Astarte to 
the rank of Baal’s partner as part of the process of the revilement of the 
Asherah.” Presumably the situation was more complicated. 

Originally Baal and Astarte formed a divine pair in Canaanite 
mythology and this couple also occurs in biblical texts (Judg. 2.13; 10.6; 
1 Sam. 7.3-4; 12.10). In the ninth century BCE, the cult of Baal 
Shamem started to develop into a serious rival of Yahwism in Israel.” 
Apparently, Baal Shamem had usurped the position of Baal Zaphon, 
the North Syrian Hadad of Aleppo of ancient times, a weather-god 
whose cult spread in the second millennium BCE along the coast and 
overseas to the south as far as Memphis in Egypt.” For this Baal 
Zaphon, several cult sites existed in Cis- and Transjordan. Transjordan, 
Egyptian, Ugaritic and biblical texts mention the city of (Baal?) 
Zaphon (Josh 13.27; Judg. 12.1), the Baal Zaphon of Edrei (with 
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Astarte Qarnayim), Baal of (Bet) Peor, Baal of Maon and Baal Zaphon 
of Aroer. Mt Carmel may also have been an ancient cult place of this 
god, taken over by YHWH and restored to Baal (now Baal Shamem) 
once more under Ahab and Yezebel (1 Kgs 18.30). Others however, 
assume that Yezebel promoted the cult of Melqart, Baal of Tyre, or the 
Baal of Sidon on Mt Carmel.” The Baal of Sidon is indeed a plausible 
candidate for identification though little is known about his nature and 
cult, except that he might have been the consort of the Astarte of the 
Sidonians (1 Kgs 11.5, 33; 2 Kgs 23.13; KAI 14:18). In view of the story 
in which YHWH defeats the weather-god Baal with his own weapons, 
the rain and the lightning as fire from heaven and herald of the winter 
rains (1 Kgs 18.20-39), identification with a manifestation of the 
ancient Canaanite weather god still venerated in Tyre and Sidon, is 
probable too (1 Kgs 18.20-39).” 

More difficult is the problem of Asherah mentioned beside Baal. 
This suggests that Astarte and Asherah had more or less merged into 
one deity, or at least had become exchangeable.” Still another explana- 
tion is possible. In Ugarit the word atrt was also used to denote a divine 
spouse in general (KTU 1.3 1.15, parallel to att ‘wife’; likewise KTU 
2.31:42 uses latrty ‘for my asherah’), and the Akkadian word istaru 
(plural istaratu) was derived from the name of the Babylonian goddess 
Ishtar. Also the divine name Anath is sometimes used as an appellative 
noun. In the ritual text KTU 1.43, two gods called Gashru are men- 
tioned, presumably manifestations of Reshef and Baal, who were each 
accompanied by their own Anath.” This recalls the existence of an 
Anath Yahu alongside an Anath Bethel in the cult of the Jewish garri- 
son at Elephantine”, and the Astar of Chemosh mentioned in the stele 
of the Moabite King Mesha. The Asherah’ associated with Baal may 
have been the goddess Astarte hiding under a different name, whereas 
the Ashera’ associated with YHWH is likely to have been the ancient 
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heavenly matriarch incarnated in this title. A certain interchange of the 
names and titles Asherah and Astarte is also observable in the ancient 
Greek translation of the Old Testament. In the Greek text of 2 Chron. 
15.16, Maacah, the Queen-Mother was demoted from her office 
because she was a priestess of Astarte, whereas in Hebrew 1 Kgs 15.13 / 
2 Chron. 15.16 this happens because she made an abominable cultic 
object for the service of Asherah. In 2 Chron. 24.18, the Greek text 
speaks of Astartes instead of Asherahs. It would be far-fetched to 
assume from this that according to the translators they had become one 
and the same goddess. It is more plausible that the Greek translators 
like the Chronicler deliberately denied Asherah’s existence by replacing 
her with Astarte, because the latter goddess was more foreign to them.” 
Since Asherah is associated with Baal in 2 Kgs 23.4 and then is men- 
tioned again (23.6-7) as the Asherah from the house of YHWH who was 
expelled together with her cult personnel, the two Asherot cannot be 
the same goddess. 


From YHWH Alone to One God Alone 


The prophets do not leave any doubt that they themselves were advo- 
cates for YHWH alone. YHWH was for them the national God of Israel 
alone, the God ever since Egypt (Amos 3.1-2; 9.7; Hos. 2.14; 12.10; 
13.4). Moreover he was the universal God, who tolerates no one beside 
him. They therefore condemned all kinds of religious practices that 
contradicted the unique nature of this liberating God. In their view, 
these practices included in particular those cultic habits and ideas, that 
set YHWH on the same level as other gods from round about Israel. 
Usually, it is assumed that the prophets put up stubborn resistance to 
all kinds of imported religions, such as the cult of the Baal of Tyre, 
Melgart, and the Baal of Sidon or of Ekron as in the period of the 
Omrid kings. Of course, these foreign cults were included in their reli- 
gious polemics, but their criticism was directed especially against all 
kind of suspect religious practices in genuine Yahwistic temples, such as 
those against Bethel, Gilgal and Berseba in Amos 4.4-5; 5.5; 8.14; Hos. 
4.12-15. Towards the end of the Monarchic Period, Josiah attempted to 
abolish such practices by closing sanctuaries outside Jerusalem, even by 
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destroying them (2 Kgs 23.8, 15-20), while he purified the Temple of 
Jerusalem of foreign influences (15.21-25). 

What is then the picture we get from a comparison of the biblical tra- 
ditions with the independent sources from the soil archive of Palestine, 
such as the remains of temples, high places and altars, inscriptions 
found in tombs, small collections of ostraca with letters and adminis- 
trative notes, and even an occasional amulet or incantation? In general, 
the picture that emerges from this epigraphic material matches the 
image that can be read between the lines of the biblical traditions fairly 
well, particularly if one ignores the exilic and post-exilic revisions made 
to these traditions. Exclusive belief in YHWH as the one and sole God 
did not become part of the belief system of the majority, that is of the 
communities of Judah and Israel, before the end of the Monarchic 
Period. At this point, the collection of letters from Arad and Lachish 
start to suggest in their names, greetings and oath-formulas a spirit of 
exclusive Yahwism. In a tomb of Khirbet Beit Lei near Lachish dating 
from this period, a hasty graffito is incised on the wall, saying: ‘YHWH 
is the God of the whole earth ...’ 

This sounds at first hearing rather orthodox, but such texts may 
reflect the religion of an elite in the main administrative centres of the 
kingdom. The destruction of the Temple of Jerusalem (586 BCE) did 
not cause a clean break in the religious life and practice of most people. 
It was the higher echelons of society who were deported to Babylon. 
Other people continued the pattern of their religious life as usual (Isa. 
57:5-10; 66:3; Jer. 41.5; 44), and this pattern may have existed through 
the sixth and fifth century into the years of the cultic and civil restora- 
tions attempted by Ezra and Nehemiah. Even the exclusive use of 
YHWH’s name is not a conclusive guarantee of orthodox Yahwism, as 
shown, for example, the silver amulets of Ketef Hinnom, of which one 
may have belonged to a woman.” In both texts, we find ‘May YHWH 
bless you and keep you, may YHWH let his countenance shine upon you 
and give you peace’. It is a text closely resembling the Aaronic blessing 
(Num. 6.22-23). Some scholars even suggested that the text of the 
amulets represented the oldest written testimony to the existence of the 
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Pentateuch. The words of the Aaronic blessing however belong to the 
common parlance of greetings and blessings. Similar phrases are 
known from Ugaritic and Hebrew letters. In Ugarit, we find for 
instance a standard formula: ‘May the gods protect and keep you! In an 
exercise text in Kuntillet el-’ Ajrud we read: ‘May YHWH bless and keep 
you and be with my lord ...’ The blessing from Ketef Hinnom is written 
on a tiny sheet of silver rolled as an amulet to serve as a protective 
charm for the owner. Such a magical use of religious texts, in particular 
texts that strike us as biblical texts, does not seem orthodox in our 
modern view. However, one should realize that even recently in Ortho- 
dox Judaism and Christianity, Ps. 91 was used as a kind of protective 
charm. In such ordinary texts from the soil archive ordinary Israelites 
blessed one another politely and frequently. Not to be forgotten is that 
they also often curse each other. In the same tomb with the universal 
praise of YHWH was also found the usual curse against desecrators. 
The picture becomes even more complicated when one takes into 
account the words of blessing, in which YHWH is mentioned together 
with a Canaanite religious cult symbol, the asherah or sacred pole, or 
perhaps, even with the goddess as his consort. These words appear not 
only in a tomb from Judah near Lachish, but also in texts from an Isra- 
elite official building in the Negev, in Kuntillet el-’Ajrud. An official (or 
perhaps the king himself) sent a letter to this place with his blessing in 
the name of YHWH of Samaria and his Asherah, and another clerk 
returned the blessing in the name of the local YHWH of (the) Teman 
and his Asherah, apparently venerated in the south of Palestine and 
Edom. If ‘his Asherah’ meant the cult symbol or sacred pole, which was 
often planted or erected beside the massebah or sacred stone-pillar, this 
refers to a widespread cultic phenomenon in the religion of ancient 
Israel. Against this phenomenon, orthodox Yahwism conducted a 
fierce campaign during the later years of the Monarchic Period. 
However, we would be wrong to view such veneration of the Asherah 
alongside YHWH as a kind of apostasy in ancient Israel. The Asherah 
was a traditional religious element, belonging to the customary pattern 
in domestic and, perhaps, even national religion, against which the pro- 
phetic and Deuteronomistic movement raised its voice. Many Israelites 
and Judeans saw no objection to venerating the God of Israel in such a 
conservative, ancient Canaanite fashion, in contrast to the reformist 
elite, which devoted itself to the worship of YHWH alone, freed from all 
kinds of ancient polytheistic Canaanite-Israelite associations. Despite 
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their efforts, even at the close of the Monarchic Period, Asherah still 
formed part of the official cult in Samaria and Jerusalem. Although 
Yahwism had been the official religion in Israel and Judah from the 
eighth century BCE,“ that Yahwism was not everywhere of the exclu- 
sive, monotheistic character typical of the preaching of Jeremiah, 
Ezekiel and Second Isaiah, let alone the Mosaic ‘counter-religion’ that 
typified the majority of post exilic, Judaism.” 

Contrary to the decline of Asherah, the character and nature of 
YHWH became more and more prominent as the jealous El (Exod. 20.4; 
34.14), the exclusive and universal God and Creator of Heaven and 
Earth. The ancient name El YHWH returned in liturgy and prophecy 
(Ps. 118.27; Isa. 42.5) together with other names such as El, Elyon, 
Shadday, now used as epithets of YHWH in liturgy and name giving, 
together with mythical concepts still associated with these names. This 
process of the re-introduction of El and, perhaps, even a certain 
renewal of the religious language and mythological imagery of Canaan 
is a separate topic. In my view, this revival of El’s name and epithets in 
the exilic and postexilic theological vocabulary is only explicable in the 
light of the tenuous, never broken tradition that ’E/- YHWH in the end 
is, and was identical with the patriarchal ’é/ “Johé yisra’él, ‘El, the God 
of Israel’. 
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Name 


The goddess Asherah mentioned in the Hebrew Bible occurs already 
much earlier in cuneiform texts dating from the third millennium BCE. 
It is, however, likely that originally she was a West-Semitic goddess who 
was sometimes admitted to the Mesopotamian pantheon, as happened 
frequently with deities from foreign countries. These early attestations 
of the goddess do not provide much information on her character. 

Only the discovery of the ancient Canaanite city of Ugarit' in 1929 
provided the scholarly world with myths and rituals in which Asherah 
appears as a great goddess. The excavations by French archaeologists 
continue up to the present day and almost every campaign has uncov- 
ered new clay tablets, so we may hope that further information on 
Asherah will become available in the future. 

The most important finds from a religious point of view were a 
temple of the god El and a temple of the god Baal, the two gods who 
dominated the pantheon of Ugarit. Especially important was the dis- 
covery of the library of a high priest in which many texts were discov- 
ered written on clay tablets in a hitherto unknown cuneiform script. It 
appeared to consist of only 30 signs, which suggested that just like most 
modern Western languages this unknown language was written in an 
alphabet, a hypothesis which soon proved to be true.’ Once deciphered, 


1 In modern Syria the ‘tell’ in which the ancient city of Ugarit lies buried is 
called Ras es-Shamra. It is situated at the coast of Syria, straight opposite the point- 
ing ‘finger’ of the island of Cyprus. The city flourished in the Bronze Age and was 
destroyed in the first half of the twelfth century BCE. 

2 Some ancient Oriental scripts are based on signs for each word and/or sylla- 
ble, like the ancient Babylonian cuneiform script which was also used in Ugarit. To 
distinguish the two types of cuneiform script it is the custom to speak of ‘alphabetic’ 
and ‘syllabic’ cuneiform writing. 
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the language on these alphabetic tablets appeared to be closely related 
to ancient Hebrew, the language of the Bible. Many words are even 
exactly the same in both languages. 

Among the more important Ugaritic religious texts is the so-called 
Baal Myth written by the high priest Ilimalik himself on six consecutive 
tablets. This myth describes the vicissitudes of the young vigorous rain- 
god Baal. Three other tablets by the same writer narrate the legend of a 
king named Keret who begs the highest god El for a wife to bear him a 
son. A further legend written by Ilimalik deals with a king named 
Daniel who also wishes a son. In many respects these stories remind us 
of the stories about the biblical patriarchs. Ilimalik must have been a 
very prolific writer. One may say that he was not just a scribe, but an 
author who remoulded the religious traditions he received in such a way 
that they reflect his own theological views and personal spiritual devel- 
opment.’ Yet several themes he deals with are also known from other 
Canaanite sources and so we may see him as a representant of the reli- 
gious world that the religion of Israel had to contend with. 

Some scholars have dubbed the religious literature from Ugarit the 
“Bible of the Canaanites’. This is a misleading designation in so far as it 
presupposes a kind of canonical collection of Canaanite writings. This 
is certainly not the case. But it correctly underlines the importance of 
these texts. Up till 1929 our main knowledge with regard to the religion 
of Israel’s closest neighbours was culled from the prophetic books of 
the Bible. Since the prophets denounced the religion of the polytheistic 
Canaanites, their descriptions of the religion of their opponents tend to 
be distorted by polemics. The texts of Ugarit have given us the first 
glimpse of a Canaanite religion such as it was in reality. 

It is a legitimate question whether it is admissable to generalize the 
data from Ugarit as ‘Canaanite’. It is certain that the inhabitants of 
Ugarit itself did not regard themselves as ‘Canaanites’ and used this 
name to designate only a small part of the area which modern scholars 
are accustomed to call ‘Canaan’. However, provided one does not 
attach more value to this customary designation than is warranted, I 
believe it is still a convenient method of describing a common type of 


3 Cf M.C.A. Korpel, ‘Exegesis in the Work of Ilimilku of Ugarit’, in J.C. de 
Moor (ed.), Intertextuality in Ugarit and Israel (OTS, 40; Leiden: E.J. Brill, 1998), 
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language, culture and religion. It is useful to remember that Israel was 
part of this same continuum.’ 

All major deities found in other Canaanite sources, such as Aramaic, 
Phoenician and Moabite texts, occur also in the Ugaritic myths and 
rituals. Certain religious concepts and types of sacrifices were obvi- 
ously shared. Of course local differences may have existed and in a pan- 
theon there is a lot of shifting of rank, so that deities may have been 
promoted or degraded over the course of time. But basically the 
Asherah of Ugarit is no different from the goddess described in the 
Ugaritic texts. 

In Ugarit the goddess Asherah was known by the name of ’atrt, to be 
pronounced as Athiratu (or: Athirtu).’ Opinions differ with regard to 
the meaning of this name. One proposal is to translate the name by ‘she 
who follows’ (namely her husband) or ‘she who strides along (the sea)’ 
or ‘she who measures (fate)’.° The most plausable explanation for the 
name of Asherah, however, is ‘place’ in the sense of ‘holy place, sanctu- 
ary’. The Ugaritic word ’atr(t) also means ‘sanctuary’, just as do related 
words in Babylonian, Phoenician and Aramaic. Deification of holy 
places was quite common in the Semitic world.’ This etymology agrees 
well with another name of the goddess which is also attested a few times 
in Ugarit: Qudsh. In the Canaanite languages the word qudš also has the 
meaning of ‘sanctuary’. Thus, it can be concluded that the meaning of 
the two names of the goddess is the same.‘ To us modern Westerners it 
may seem odd to name a goddess after a ‘lifeless’ place. But in a poly- 
theistic world holy objects and places were seen as animated. Furniture 


4 Cf. O. Loretz, Ugarit und die Bibel: Kanaanäische Götter und Religion im 
Alten Testament (Darmstadt: Wissenschaftliche Buchgesellschaft, 1990); G. del 
Olmo Lete, Canaanite Religion: According to the Liturgical Texts of Ugarit (trans. 
W.G.E. Watson; Bethesda, MD: CDL Press, 1996). 

5 For the sake of convenience I will use the Hebrew pronounciation of 
Asherah throughout this chapter. 

6 See the section on the etymology of Asherah’s name in T. Binger, Asherah: 
Goddesses in Ugarit, Israel and the Old Testament (JSOTSup, 232; Sheffield: Shef- 
field Academic Press, 1997), pp. 142-48. Further Wyatt, ‘Asherah’, p. 99. 

7 Cf. the name of the holy place of Bethel (Gen. 28.19) which later on was also 
called El-Bethel, ‘the god Bethel’ (Gen. 35.7; see also Gen. 31.13). 
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of the temple, for example, was deified in Ugarit and Ugaritic offering 
lists testify to the fact that sacrifices were brought to all kinds of places 
and objects. 

A number of Ugaritic texts designate the goddess as ‘Asherah of the 
Sea’, or ‘Asherah of Tyre’, and the ‘Elat (= ‘goddess’) of Sidon’. These 
designations suggest that originally this goddess had close ties with the 
sea, a circumstance which the texts from Ugarit itself confirm. The 
deity called ‘Sea’, for example, was her son. Therefore it may well have 
been a famous cult place at the shore of Canaan that gave Asherah her 
name. 


Asherah in Ugarit 


According to the Ugaritic myths Asherah was the wife of the aged god 
El,’ head of the Canaanite pantheon. Her husband was the father of 
both man and gods, and the procreator of the gods, and in a similar way 
Asherah was called ‘mother of the gods’ (KTU 2.31:46) and 
‘procreatress of the gods’ (KTU 1.4:1:22). These designations are 
attested especially in the Myth of Baal. Their offspring were called ‘the 
family of the children of El’ (KTU 1.40:33-34), or ‘the (seventy) chil- 
dren of Asherah’ (KTU 1.4:VI:46). 

As in ancient Egypt, the processes of creation and procreation were 
not sharply distinguished in ancient Ugarit. El could create by word 
alone, or by modelling a creature from clay, like a potter, or by sexual 
intercourse, as he deemed fit. What is especially significant is the fact 
that when creating a new human being (’adm) El and Asherah were 
thought to act not by physical interaction, but by way of a mental 
process in which the god and the goddess both participated.” Kings of 
the ancient world boosted their popular image by stating that they were 
the physical offspring of deities. In the Ugaritic legend bearing his 
name, the human king Keret is said to be a son of El, a scion of the 
Benevolent (= El) and Qudsh (= Asherah). 


9 KTU1.3:1.14f. suggests that the two were seen as officially married. 

10 Cf. J.C. de Moor, ‘The Duality in God and Man: Gen. 1:26-27’, in J.C. de 
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Asherah is depicted as a respectable old lady, with typical features 
of a mother. Some bronze statuettes from Ugarit, dated to the second 
millennium BCE are supposed to represent Asherah. The goddess is 
wearing a long robe, covering almost her entire body (figures 23 and 
24).'"' The equally old god El usually also wears such a long robe, and 
it seems that this special type of clothing was worn by aged people of 
high standing (see figure 25). The Ugaritic goddess Asherah has to be 
seen as a kind of matriarch. Her name even could acquire the meaning 
of ‘married goddess’ (KTU 1.3:1.15), thus referring to an entire group 
of matron-like goddesses. l 

Despite her high position in the divine hierarchy of Ugarit, the Baal 
Myth tells us how the goddess was busy with maternal, domestic affairs, 


She took her spindle in her hand, 

(and) the spindle fell from her right hand.” 

She carried her clothing into the sea,” 
her skirts, the covering of her body, 

her two skirts into the river. 

She placed a cauldron on the fire, 
a washing-copper on the coals. 

(In this way) she wanted to charm the Bull El, the good-natured, 
she wanted to please the Creator of creatures. (KTU 1.4:11.3-11) 


It is remarkable that Asherah by washing her clothes wants to charm 
her husband. Obviously fine and clean clothes were essential for a har- 
monious marriage. While Asherah is washing her clothes, her daughter 


11 The fact that one of the idols shows her bare breasts fits her role of a mother 
goddess who was by definition the nurse of all her offspring. See below. 

12 In this way Arabian women in Palestine spun wool until recently. It is, 
however, not clear that the word used here really is a spindle. The context rather 
points to an attribute used for washing clothes, also a woman’s task from primordial 
times on. 

13 Ina recent translation, Wyatt, Religious Texts from Ugarit, p. 93 n. 100, 
supposes the preposition b to mean ‘from’, and thus translates ‘she removed her loin- 
cloth (made) from the sea’, which should be a reference to the name of the goddess, 
Asherah of the Sea. In my opinion, however, the most simple interpretation is that 
Asherah is carrying her clothes into the sea to rinse them. Until recently, for 
example, Egyptian women still washed their clothes in the water of the river Nile. 
The reading bym in the mythological texts from Ugarit in general has to be translated 
“in the sea’, or ‘in Yammu (god of the Sea)’, never ‘from the sea’. 
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Figure 23. Massive copper statuette from Ugarit (fourteenth to thirteenth century 
BCE) probably depicting the goddess Asherah. From: O. Negbi, Canaanite Gods in 
Metal (Tel Aviv 1976), pp. 90-91, No. 1648. 
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Figure 24. Massive bronze statuette from Ugarit (fourteenth to thirteenth century 
BCE) probably depicting the goddess Asherah. From: O. Negbi, Canaanite Gods in 
Metal (Tel Aviv 1976), pp. 114-15, No. 1630. 
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Figure 25. Bronze statuette, with gold covert, 13 cm. high, from Ugarit (fourteenth 
to thirteenth century BCE) depicting the deity El/Ilu making a blessing gesture. 
From: O. Negbi, Canaanite Gods in Metal (Tel Aviv 1976), p. 114, No. 1442. 


Anat and her son-in-law Baal appear on the beach. They bring beauti- 
ful presents for their mother(-in-law) with them. She notices the glim- 
mering of gold and silver among the presents from afar and this seems 
to arouse her delight at the arrival of the couple. Apparently, children 
arriving with impressive presents have always been welcome! Immedi- 
ately Asherah calls her servant, addressing him as ‘Fisherman of Lady 
Asherah of the Sea’. The divine servant has to cast a net into the sea to 
catch fish for the lunch of Asherah with Baal and Anat. In this passage 
it becomes quite clear that Asherah had power over the sea, her ‘son’. 
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After a while Asherah asks the couple for the reason of their visit 
accompanied with such costly presents. Anat is the one who replies. Her 
husband Baal has no palace of his own, he has to make do with quar- 
ters in the palace of his father-in-law El, a situation that has to be 
changed, because every real god is supposed to have his own palace. 
Already earlier Anat had begged EI directly for a palace for Baal but 
apparently without lasting succes. Now she is requesting her mother to 
intercede for Baal with her father El. It is surely remarkable that in 
Ilimalik’s representation of the divine world male deities were the 
formal rulers, but goddesses determined the real course of events! 

Asherah complies with the request and again she summons her servant, 
now to saddle an ass for her. Accompanied by two servants she goes off to 
the palace of El, and Anat follows her mother. Baal prefers to remain 
behind. Apparently the aged husband El and his wife Asherah were sup- 
posed to have their own palaces. Like so many other aspects in the myth, 
this reflects the situation on earth: the king and queen of Ugarit dwelt in 
palaces of their own, visiting each other only occasionally. 

When EI sees Asherah coming, he immediately asks her after the 
reason for her visit: 


“Why have you arrived, Lady Asherah of the Sea? 
Why have you come, Creatress of the gods? 
Are you very hungry? You have only to ask! 

Or are you very thirsty? I will do (anything)! 
Eat and drink! 

Eat bread from the tables, 

drink wine from the beakers, 
from a golden cup blood from the trees! 

If only the love of El, the King, could stimulate you, 

the affection of the Bull could arouse you!’ (KTU 1.4:IV.31-39) 


It seems a purely formal galantry when El is asking his elderly wife 
here whether she prefers making love over enjoying a lavish meal with 
him. It characterizes Himalik as a subtle author that we as readers 
already know that Asherah has made herself up to please her husband. 
But now that she meets him, she brusquely ignores his rather feeble 
advances. The flame of love between the two aged spouses died long 
ago. In this respect Asherah differs radically from her daughter Anat 
who responds eagerly to her husband Baal’s caresses (KTU 1.11; 1.12). 
Asherah, however, answers her husband in a way which is hardly less 
than insulting, 
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“Your judgment, Ilu, is wise. 
May you be wise forever! 
Long live the sharpness of your judgment! 
Baal the Almighty is our king, 
our judge—nobody is over him.’ (KTU 1.4:IV.41-44) 


With a formal phrase attested more than once she praises his intellec- 
tual, not his physical prowess. At the same time Asherah affirms that 
she has ruled out her husband as king of the gods. Apparently she 
regards her son-in-law Baal as the candidate to replace him. El does not 
protest. 

Asherah succeeds in convincing El to give his permission for the 
building of a palace for Baal. Apparently she has a decisive influence on 
major decisions of her husband, the king of the gods. Later on in the 
myth of Baal Asherah determines El’s choice of a successor for Baal, 
in the same way as the biblical Bathsheba does for her son Solomon 
(1 Kgs 1). It is likely that this too reflects the situation on earth where 
queens, especially queen-mothers, often influenced the political choices 
of their royal husbands and in many cases decided who would be the 
next on the throne.” After Anat has found out that her consort Baal is 
dead, she cries out to El that Asherah will rejoice now that one of her 
own sons may become king. El meekly suggests that one of Asherah’s 
sons be made king, but Asherah interrumpts him dismissively and pro- 
poses her own candidate, 


‘Shouldn’t we make king Athtar the Rich? 
Let Athtar the Rich be made king!’ (KTU 1.6:1.54-55) 


El does not dare to object even though the candidate soon after 
proves to be too small to fill Baal’s throne. The word of queen-mother 
Asherah is followed blindly. The author of the myth, Ilimalik, appar- 
ently wants to describe her as the real power behind the ageing king of 
the universe. 


14 Some extra-biblical examples: The Ugaritic queen-mother Ahatmilku 
pushed her youngest son ‘Ammittamru forward as successor to the throne, as did the 
Assyrian queen-mother Nagqi’a with her son Esharhaddon in spite of his brother 
Arad-Ninlik. Cf. H. Donner, ‘Art und Herkunft des Amtes der Königinmutter im 
Alten Testament’, in R. von Kienle et al (eds.), Fs. Johannes Friedrich (Heidelberg: 
Universitätsverlag, 1959), pp. 111-12, 116-19. 
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Asherah’s high position is also reflected in other details. Only in 
exchange for costly presents is she willing to intercede for Baal. On 
other occasions, however, she frustrates and humiliates him in public 
and amuses herself with her own children at the expense of Baal when- 
ever disaster befell him. Thus, in the myth, Asherah is depicted as a 
power-greedy woman who manipulates the heavenly court. 

Apparently it was Ilimalik’s opinion that this behaviour of the 
highest goddess could effect the lives of human beings negatively, as 
turned out to be the case in the legend of the human king Keret. In a 
dream the god El reveals himself to king Keret, and he promises him a 
sweet bride who will bear him many children. Keret goes on his way to 
find his bride, but on the road he accidentally passes by a sanctuary of 
El’s wife Asherah. In his enthusiasm for his future bride Keret pro- 
nounces a vow to Asherah whom he—quite naturally of course— 
assumed to be in accord with her husband: 


After sunset on the third, 
he reached the sanctuary of Asherah of Tyre, 
yes, (that) of the goddess of Sidon. 
There Keret, the nobleman, pronounced a vow: 
‘As surely as Asherah of Tyre exists, 
yes, the goddess of Sidon: 
if I take Hariya into my house, 
make the lass enter my residence, 
I will give twice her (weight) in silver, 
yes, three times her (weight) in gold!’ (KTU 1.14:IV.32-43) 


Such an enormous vow was something even a king could not afford, 
especially not a king who repeatedly scorned the easy access to earthly 
riches. It is a rash vow, therefore, like Jephtah’s (Judg. 11). El keeps his 
promise. Keret gets his wife and many children. But El’s wife Asherah 
punishes Keret because he fails to keep his promise. She punishes Keret 
with a mortal disease, almost ending his life. The god El has to interfere 
personally to save and cure his protégé. But a perfunctorily blessing 
pronounced by El at the occasion of the wedding of Keret and his bride 
seems to bode more trouble for Keret: only his youngest daughter will 
survive to become his successor. 
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Image Shift 


A rather tragic story like this leads one to suspect that Asherah in those 
days was not as popular among the people of Ugarit as she may have 
been in earlier days. At the end of the second millennium BCE a certain 
shift may be observed in the image of the goddess Asherah. More and 
more she seems to merge with Anat. This can be observed already in 
Ugarit itself, where the goddess Asherah seems to figure as the nurse 
(dea nutrix) of gods and princes next to Anat.” 

On an ivory bed, discovered in Ugarit, two panels represent a winged 
goddess with a hair-dress like the Egyptian goddess Hathor,“ nursing 
two boys (Figure 26). Sometimes this picture is taken as a representa- 
tion of the goddess Asherah/Anat, though any subscription is missing, 
and one only may guess at the identity of the goddess. 

The depiction of goddesses as nurses has everything to do with the 
holy marriage ritual. In Ugarit this ritual took place during the New 
Year festival, in autumn. Just as in other ancient Near Eastern cultures 
the marriage between the highest god and his wife was celebrated on 
earth in a kind of play. In Ugarit the king respresented the highest god 
El whereas the queen represented El’s wife Asherah. In the accompany- 
ing text too, Asherah is more or less put on a par with her daughter 
Anat, 


And the field, the field of the two gods, 
is the field of Asherah and the Damsel (= Anat).” (KTU 1.23:13) 


According to this Ugaritic ritual myth the final result of the sacred 
marriage rite is the birth of twin gods, Shachar and Shalim, dawn and 


15 The most obvious evidence for this concept has been the passage KTU 
1.15:11.26-28, where Keret’s son is foretold to drink the milk of Asherah, and to suck 
the breast of the goddess Anat. Recently, however, Greenstein on the basis of new 
pictures of the cuneiform tablet has demontrated that the text does not mention the 
name of Asherah but that of Ashtart. See E.L. Greenstein, ‘New Readings in the 
Kirta Epic’, Israel Oriental Studies 18 (1998), pp. 105-23, esp. 110-12. 

16 K.JH. Vriezen, ‘Archaeological Traces of Cult in Ancient Israel’, pp. 45-80 
in this volume. 

17 The goddess of love is called Rachmay in this song, litterally ‘she-of-the- 
womb’. This was an epithet of ladies of the night. The Ugaritians were much more 
open on sexuality than most of the Hebrew Bible in its present form is. 
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Figure 26. Part of an ivory panel decorating a bed, from Ugarit, measuring 24 cm x 
Abb. 409. 


12 cm and showing a goddess with Hathor-hairdress suckling two boys (gods?). 
From: U. Winter, Frau und Göttin (OBO 53; Freiburg: Universitätsverlag, 1983), 
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dusk. Asherah and Anat act as their nurses. The word ‘field’ in the 
ancient Near East was a well-known metaphor for the female body. It is 
possible that in the actual ritual the queen and/or one of the concu 
bines” or a princess played the role of the goddesses in a symbolic way. 
Possibly two princes represented Shachar and Shalim in the ritual play. 
God-lists also show a shift in the pantheon. In the so-called canonical 
god-list Asherah appears as number fourteen in the list of the most 
important deities of Ugarit, after goddesses like the Kosharat (god- 
desses of birth, number seven on the list) and Pidray (number eleven). It 
must be noticed, however, that Asherah in the god-list still precedes 
goddesses like Anat and her sister Ashtart. But the texts quoted seem to 
indicate that the elderly pair El and Asherah was in the process of being 
replaced by the youthful pair Baal and Anat. Asherah was no longer 
popular at Ugarit. One can gauge the popularity of a deity in the 
ancient Near East by counting the occurrences of her or his name in 
personal names. Up till now only one Ugaritic personal name contains 
the name of Asherah (Abdi-Asharti, ‘servant of Asherah’). Parents 
preferred to name their children after Anat or her sister Ashtart. 
Apparently the popularity of Asherah was fading away. In offering lists 
Asherah often flanks Baal, in other lists Anat is given that privileged 
position. Apparently Anat and Asherah started to merge in Ugarit (e.g. 
KTU 1.41:15-16). Gradually, and perhaps reluctantly, Ilimalik seems 
to have put Baal on a higher level than EI, giving in to the wishes of the 
Ugaritic dynasty which seems to have preferred the weather-god over 
the old creator-god, possibly because of its alliance with the Hittite 
overlords who worshipped the weather-god as the highest divine being. 
Ilimalik wrote his works in a certain sequence: first the Legend of 
Keret, then the Myth of Baal, and finally the Legend of Aghat.” In the 
first two works Asherah still plays an important role, be it a largely neg- 
ative one. In the third, however, she is totally absent and Anat takes over 
her scheming: Anat’s behaviour appears to be just as bad for human 
beings as that of Asherah in the Legend of Keret and the Myth of Baal. 
Whereas in the Legend of Keret and even in the Myth of Baal El is still 
very much the god in command of the pantheon, Baal takes over his 
role in the Legend of Aqhat. So the sequence of Ilimalik’s works 


18 The Ugaritic king had a harem. 
19 Seen. 3. 
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reflects a change of concentration from the divine pair El-Asherah to 
the pair Baal-Anat. 

As we will see, Asherah finally lost her position as an independent 
goddess in all religion of Canaan outside Israel. In later times she 
occurs only as a member in a triad of goddesses, together with Anat and 
Ashtart.” 


Asherah and the Tree Symbol 


In the Bible Asherah is often equated with a holy tree or a sacred pole 
(e.g. 1 Kgs 14.23; 16.33; 2 Kgs 17.16).” Hitherto the texts from Ugarit 
have not produced any clues furthering the understanding of this tradi- 
tion. It seems fairly certain that trees and stones were regarded as ani- 
mated beings able to ‘whisper’ and ‘babble’ messages (KTU 1.3:TIL.22- 
23). But in the texts published thus far these whispering trees and stones 
are never related to the goddess Asherah. 

Therefore, I venture to propose to explain the relation to the asherah- 
tree as a symbol of fertility which was the result of Asherah’s later 
merge with her daughter Anat. In the first millennium BCE the erect 
stones (masseböt) on the cult heights were taken as symbols of Baal. 
The trees associated with these stones according to the Bible should, 
therefore, represent Baal’s wife Anat. But in Israel this goddess of fertil- 
ity was called Asherah because in Israel not Baal, but El remained the 
supreme God.” In this respect the supposed orginal text of Hos. 14.9 is 
of some importance: 


Ephraim, what have I to do with your idols ? 
It is I who is his Anat and his Asherah! 

It is I who is like an always green cypres, 
from Me comes your fruit! 


In this text Anat and Asherah seem to be completely identified and 
both are compared with a luxuriant fruit-bearing tree.” The jealous 


20 Cf. De Moor, Aschera’, p. 476; Keel and Uehlinger, Göttinnen, pp. 259-60; 
Renz and Röllig, Handbuch, p. 92. 

21 The texts speak of making, planting or erecting asherahs. 

22 In Hebrew the name ‘EP became a standard designation of God. 

23 Cf. O. Loretz, ‘Anat—Aschera (Hos 14,9) und die Inschriften von Kuntillet 
‘Ajrud’, SEL 6 (1989), pp. 57-65. 
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God of Israel claims to be the only one here, absorbing all other deities, 
even the goddesses of Canaan. 


Asherah in the Hittite Translation 


In Hittite translation a Canaanite myth has been preserved which deals 
with the god Elkunirsu (‘El the Creator of the Earth’) and his wife, the 
goddess Ashertu (= Asherah). This Elkunirsu is doubtlessly the high 
god El, head of the pantheon, known from the Ugaritic texts. Interest- 
ingly, Ashertu tries to seduce her young son-in-law Baal. So this Hittite 
text too attests to a major shift in the pantheon: Asherah tries to usurp 
the role of her daughter Anat. 

In the myth it is narrated how Baal complains to Elkunirsu of 
Asherah’s pass at him: 


‘When I came into your house, 

Ashertu sent young women to me, 

(saying:) “Come, sleep with me”. 

I refused. (Then) she (threatened?) me [and] spoke [thus]: 
“Stay behind me, [and] I will stay behind you. 
Else I will press you down with my [word] 
and [stab] you with my [...]” 

(...) 

Ashertu is rejecting you, her own husband! 
[Although she is] your wife, 

yet she keeps sending to me: 

“Sleep [with me].” ’ 

Elkunirsu [replied] to Baal: 

‘Go, threaten(?) her, 

[offend(?) Ashertu], my wife, 

and humble her.” 


Further on in this text Anat is identified with Ashtart, aphenomenon 
also attested in Ugarit. In disguise she witnesses how Elkunirsu and 
Ashertu have intercourse and she warns Baal not to mingle with his per- 
fidious mother-in-law. 


24 CTH 23; translation H.A. Hoffner, Jr., Hittite Myths (SBL Writings from 
the Ancient World Series, 2; Atlanta: Scholars Press, 1990), p. 69. 
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Asherah in Mesopotamia 


In god-lists of the third dynasty of Ur (about 2112-2002 BCE) a 
goddess Ashrat is already attested. Later on she is also mentioned in 
Old Babylonian and Late Babylonian texts. In the great canonical god- 
list An: “A-nu-um she follows immediately after Amurru, presumably as 
his wife. In a hymn for the god Amurru she is explicitly designated as his 
wife. Amurru was the god of the Amorites, the southern neighbours of 
ancient Ugarit.” In the fourteenth century BCE the name of the goddess 
occurs in the personal name Abdi-Ashirta, ‘servant of Ashirta’. He was 
a king of Amurru and is mentioned in the so-called El-Amarna letters. 
All this points to a Western origin of the goddess. 


Asherah in Egypt 


During the New Kingdom (about 1550-1070 BCE) many Canaanite 
deities were worshipped in Egypt. The goddess Asherah seems to have 
been identified with the goddess Qadesh. As was mentioned above, 
Asherah occurs in the Ugaritic texts with the name of Qudsh. Already 
during the New Kingdom the goddess Qadesh (= Asherah) seems to 
have formed a triad with the goddesses Ashtart and Anat”, which is 
completely in line with my earlier observation that Asherah was gradu- 
ally absorbed by the younger wives of Baal. 

The goddesses Ashtart and Anat were taken as companions of the 
Egyptian deity Seth, one of the names by which Baal was known in 
Egypt. Qadesh was represented as companion of the Canaanite deity 
Resheph. The Egyptian iconography of Seth and Baal shows a strong 
resemblance between the two gods and it may be that in Egyptian 
syncretism these two foreign gods were more or less identified.” If so, 
the Canaanite goddesses Asherah, Ashtart and Anat were supposed to 
be the partners of the same divine being. In any case it is legitimate to 


25 In Gen. 25.20; 28.2; Deut. 26.5; Josh. 24.2; Ezek. 16.3, Amurru is the origi- 
nal area of provenance of the Patriarchs. 

26 A.I. Sadek, Popular Religion in Egypt during the New Kingdom 
(Hildesheimer Ägyptologischer Beiträge, 27; Hildesheim: Gerstenberg Verlag, 
1987), pp. 158-59. 

27 Cf. Cornelius, The Iconography of the Canaanite Gods. 
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assume that this development reflects a religious change taking place in 
Canaan towards the end of the second millennium. 


Asherah in Phoenicia 


In Phoenicia the role of Asherah appears to be taken over by the god- 
desses Ashtart, Anat and Tinnit. According to the available epigraphic 
sources they were but manifestions of one and the same goddess. They 
bear the titles once attributed to Asherah. For example, Ashtart is 
called the goddess of Tyre and Sidon, while in Ugaritic texts the 
goddess Asherah still was the goddess of these cities (see above). They 
all are companions of Baal/Melgart, the god who in the first millen- 
nium BCE ousted El from the first position in the pantheon in the 
northern part of Canaan. If El is mentioned at all, it is only after Baal. 
Although numerous personal names in ancient Phoenicia attest to the 
popularity of the goddesses Ashtart and Anat, there is no evidence of 
personal names containing the name of Asherah. 

From the perspective of the Bible this must be regarded as truly 
remarkable, because texts like 1 Kgs 18 and 19 suggest that the Phoeni- 
cian queen Jezebel, wife of king Achab, arranged both the gathering of 
450 prophets for the god Baal, and of 400 prophets for the goddess 
Asherah. I will return to this problem later on. 


Asherah with the Philistines 


Inscriptions, recently discovered in the Philistine city of Ekron demon- 
strate that here Asherah was still worshipped in the seventh century 
BCE, also under the name of Qudshu, just as in Ugarit.” The 
Philistines, originally non-Semitic intruders, quickly assimilated the 
culture and religion of their neighbours after their settlement in 
Canaan towards the end of the second millennium. They adopted also 
the god Dagon (Judg. 6.23; 1 Sam. 5.1-7), originally a god of the 
Amorites who appears in Ugarit as the father of Baal. In the first 
millennium, however, Dagon hardly appears to be worshipped. So the 
Philistines seem to have adhered to an older pantheon which other 
Canaanites had long given up. This might explain why Asherah was still 


28 Cf. Gitin, Dothan and Naveh, A Royal Dedicatory Inscription’, pp. 1-16. 
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a goddess with them whereas she had no significant following elsewhere 
anymore. 


Asherah in Arabia 


In texts from Qataban in South Arabia dating from the first millennium 
BCE a goddess Athirat is attested. She appears to have been the com- 
panion of the moongod Wadd.” 


Asherah in Israel 


Viewed in the light of the Canaanite sources themselves the Bible 
sketches a rather surprising and confusing picture of the Canaanite reli- 
gion, especially with regard to the role of the goddess Asherah. In the 
Bible Asherah is not presented as the wife of El, the God of Israel, but 
is mentioned as a companion of Baal (Judg. 3.7; 1 Kgs 18.19; 2 Kgs 
23.4). Also the goddess Ashtart is sometimes mentioned as a consort of 
Baal (Judg. 2.13; 10.6; 1 Sam. 7.4; 12.10), suggesting that, as suggested 
above, the goddess Asherah had merged with Anat and Ashtart into a 
triad when she was attacked by the Israelite monotheists. Gradually the 
names of Anat and Ashtart fade into the background, however, and 
only Asherah remains as the source of Israel’s idolatry. How can this be 
explained? 

Recent research renders an early concentration on only one God 
YHWH-E! in ancient Israel more than likely.” Through a long and 
gradual process the choice for one god was developed during the period 
of the kings. The prophets Amos and Hosea already plead for the one 
and only God. Admittedly this concentration on the one and only God 
is not quite the same as ‘monotheism’. But if the One and Only 
becomes ‘jealous’ of all other divine beings and wants to oust them, as 
the God of Israel did with Baal, Anat and Asherah, this is more than 
monolatry. It comes close to monotheism because it implies intolerance 
against other deities and religious systems. The statement in the original 


29 G. Ryckmans, Les religions arabes préislamiques (Bibliothèque du Muséon, 
26; Leuren: Publications Universitaires, 1951), p. 44. 

30 Cf. Tigay, You Shall Have No Other Gods; Korpel, A Rift in the Clouds; De 
Moor, The Rise of Yahwism. 
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text of Hos. 14.9 is indicative of this intolerance: ‘It is / who is his Anat 
and his Asherah’ (see above). 

The loss of goddesses was the price Israel had to pay for its worship 
of one God. Especially for Israelite women this loss must have been 
painful. Hitherto goddesses played a key role with regard to the—in 
those days—all-important issue of fertility of women as well as the pro- 
tection of mother and child during pregnancy. It must have been far 
from easy for women to entrust even these specific tasks to the one God 
YHWH-EI. 

From the chapter written by Karel Vriezen in this volume, it appears 
that especially within the family religion Asherah kept her own, charac- 
teristic position, next to YHWH-EI. Up till now, however, there is no evi- 
dence that she played an important role in the official cult. In contrast 
to YHWH, Asherah has not been found in any monumental inscription 
published thus far. In the well-known inscription of Mesha (about 850 
BCE) the Moabite king explicitly mentions the god and goddess of his 
own people, but when speaking about Israel he only mentions their god 
YHWH.” On his stele of victory Mesha states that he has put the people 
of Israel under the ban of the goddess Ashtart of Chemosh (her divine 
husband and the national god of the Moabites). Israel was put under 
the ban of the Moabite divine couple. Mesha further informs the reader 
of his stele of the taking of the hearth of the ‘Beloved’ of the Israelites. 
The ‘Beloved’ is a designation of a male god, and because of Isa. 5.1 it 
has to be assumed that king Mesha has YHWH in mind here.” Subse- 
quently he reports the taking away of the vessels (from the temple) of 
YHWH. If Asherah had had a role which was just as prominent as that 
of YHWH in that temple, Mesha would have no doubt have relished 
humiliating her and her attributes too. In contrast to his own religion, 
the religion of his opponents seems to have lacked a place for a goddess. 

That Asherah did indeed not have a place within the official cult of 
Israel may further be proved by Israelite personal names found in 
epigraphical documents which testify to the truth about the personal 
religion of individuals. Almost 90 per cent of the names contain either 
the divine name of El (God) or the divine name of YHWH. From the 


31 KAI181.14-18. 
32 For a different interpretation of the phrase ’r’] dwdw in KAI 181.12, see 
S. Munger, ‘Ariel’, in DDD’, pp. 88-89. 
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theophoric personal names containing the name of another deity not 
one bears the name of Asherah. Furthermore it is noteworthy that also 
names of other goddesses appear to be absent in the Israelite personal 
names. Only very few theophoric personal names are known containing 
the divine name of Baal, but it has to be kept in mind that the name 
Baal just means ‘Lord’. This designation was used as a honorary title 
for YHWH too until the beginning of the time of the monarchical 
period. Even Achab and Jezebel named their children after YHWH and 
not after Asherah or Baal. Apparently it was not done to admit one’s 
sympathy for other deities. In contrast to this thundering silence the 
Canaanite world around Israel has yielded numerous theophoric per- 
sonal names containing the name of goddesses. If it were true that 
Asherah remained an important goddess next to YHWH in Israel, 
theophoric personal names containing her name would have been 
numerous. 

However, a few inscriptions from ancient Israel contain a blessing 
formula in the name of YHWH ‘and his Asherah’. The crude language 
and the nature of the surroundings where the inscriptions were found 
point in the direction of folk-religion. One should not exaggerate the 
importance of these finds because they are outweighed by several 
blessings in the name of YHWH alone. Moreover, the very fact that the 
texts speak of ‘his’ Asherah tends to diminish the independent status 
of the goddess, even in folk-religion. 

From Vriezen’s article in this volume it appears that the archaeolog- 
ical finds of what some suppose to be images of goddesses are 
restricted to small figurines. In reality nothing is known about the 
identity of the females represented. Are they images of Asherah? Or 
are they small representations of the three goddesses Anat, Asherah 
and Ashtart, merged together? As Vriezen has shown, an inscription 
on a vase found at Lachis has been one of the keys for the identifica- 
tion of the figurines with Asherah. The inscription seems to mention a 
present for ‘my mistress Elat’. Of the three letters (rbt) designating the 
word for ‘mistress’, however, only the last character (r) is readable. 
Now that we know from the texts of Ugarit that the word ‘mistress’ 
was an epithet of Asherah, just as was the designation Elat, it seems 
logical to link this knowledge to the inscription from Lachis. We also 
know, however, that in Phoenicia the title ‘mistress’ was attributed to 
both the goddesses Ashtart and Tinnit but not to Asherah. The 
goddess Asherah in the Baal-myth is frequently called ‘Mistress 
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Asherah of the Sea’ but with the same title ‘mistress’ the people of 
Ugarit could also address the goddess Shapshu (KTU 1.16:1.37). So it 
is quite hazardous to take the title ‘Mistress’ as a clear reference to one 
specific goddess, namely Asherah. The designation Elat (= ‘goddess’) 
was used in Ugarit for all three goddesses: Anat, Asherah and 
Ashtart, and probably also for others (cf. KTU 1.39:11). The inscrip- 
tion found at Lachish at the very most shows that occasionally a 
goddess was worshipped in certain Israelite circles. There is, however, 
no sound reason to think of Asherah only” and certainly this isolated 
find is an insufficient basis for developing a grand theory about large- 
scale Asherah-worship in ancient Israel. 

Moreover, not all female figurines have to be interpreted as 
representions of deities. Why should they not have been toys, like the 
dolls of our children that sometimes also seemed to be shaped after 
modern idols (Barbie, Actionman)?” Or why should they not have 
been the so-called teraphim? Nowadays it is assumed that such 
images of ancestors have long been tolerated within the family 
cult,” especially the cult of women (cf. Rachel, Gen. 31.17-35; 35.14; 
Michal, 1 Sam. 19.13,16), without being a serious threat to Yahwism. 
One could compare such images of the ancestors with family pictures 
placed on the shelf round the chimney of many homes. 

If the figurines do represent goddesses, or if they do represent ‘dei- 
fied’ ancestors, they nevertheless functioned only within the family reli- 
gion, not within the official cult, propagated by the state. The reason for 
this supposition is the fact that up till now no professionally executed 
graven image of the goddess Asherah has been found in Israel. If she 
had been YHWH’s respected consort in the pre-exilic period, one would 
expect such finds in heavily excavated Israel, just as images of goddesses 
were found in Ugarit. Of course, one might object that there are texts 
in the Bible suggesting that some kings introduced the worship of 


33 Cf. Frevel, Ashera, pp. 796-806. 

34 See, e.g., Tufnell, Lachish III, p. 374; Hübner, Spiele und Spielzeug, pp. 36, 
95-100. 

35 Cf. J. Tropper, Nekromantie: Totenbefragung im Alten Testament (AOAT, 
223; Kevelaer: Butzon und Bercker; Neukirchen-Vluyn: Neukirchener Verlag, 
1989), pp. 332-39; K. van der Toorn, Family Religion in Babylonia, Syria and Israel: 
Continuity and Change in the Forms of Religious Life (SHANE, 7; Leiden: E.J. Brill, 
1996), pp. 844-50. 
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Asherah, sometimes even together with a graven image (2 Kgs 21.7). 
Obviously those graven images have been merely incidental, because 
they were often destroyed soon after they were fabricated (cf. 2 Kgs 
23.4). Of course, it is even possible that these accounts reflect later, 
unhistorical attempts to blacken a king like Manasseh.” 

Why did Asherah become the prime target of the prophetic and 
deuteronomistic attacks on polytheism? It is unsatisfactory to assume 
an ‘error’ on their part in identifying Asherah as Baal’s consort. As we 
have seen Asherah was faded out in the first millenium and was 
absorbed in a triad with Baal’s ‘real’ wives Anat and Ashtart. The 
prominent place of Asherah in Israelite polemics may have to do witha 
clever policy of queen Jezebel. By emphasizing the role of the venerable 
elderly goddess who was widely known as the wife of the creator-god 
El, a name the God of Israel claimed too, she avoided the accusations 
of lascivious behaviour in the cult of the younger goddesses of love, 
Anat and Ashtart. Who could object to reintroducing Asherah in 
Israel? And who could deny that YHWH too bore the name of ‘Baal’, 
‘Lord’? Because to the Canaanites of the first millennium Asherah, 
Anat and Ashtart were the same divine being, everybody could worship 
his or her own god and goddess under the names of Asherah and Baal. 


Conclusions 


The Ugaritic goddess Asherah is identical to the goddess Asherah men- 
tioned in the Bible. She was creatress and mother next to her husband 
El. In the texts of Ugarit we discern a trend to replace this older pair by 
the younger pair Baal and Anat. Towards the end of the second millen- 
nium BCE the popularity of Asherah had decreased to such an extent 
among the Canaanites that she was replaced by or merged with the two 
younger goddesses Anat and Ashtart. 

When Asherah was reintroduced in ancient Israel (by queen Jezebel?) 
it was because of the familiarity of her name next to that of El. Fur- 
thermore this goddess seemed to constitute no real threat, because her 
role outside Israel had diminished, in contrast to Baal who had just 
started his triumphal rise as the major and leading god in the Canaanite 


36 Cf. PS.F. van Keulen, Manasseh through the Eyes of the Deuteronomists 
(OTS, 38; Leiden: E.J. Brill, 1996). 
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pantheon, fully replacing El. To the followers of Baal the identification 
of Asherah with Baal’s companions Anat and Ashtart was a pleasant 
way out. The venerable mother-goddess of old must have been accept- 
able to many others too who dearly missed at least one goddess next to 
YHWH-EIl. Because the latter was presented as the almighty ‘Baal’, the 
pair Asherah-Baal came into being as an alternative to a rigid concen- 
tration on one God. 

However, it could be demonstrated that there is insufficient evi- 
dence that this alternative was adopted by the mainstream of Israelite 
religion. On the contrary, especially the evidence culled from 
theophoric personal names advocates strongly against the hypothesis 
of a wide-spread Asherah-cult in Israel. Such a cult may have 
attracted worshippers with a Canaanite background, like the Phoeni- 
cian princess Jezebel, and it may have had a modest place in the family 
cult of women and in folk-religion, but rarely if ever it was embraced 
officially. 


THE GODS, IN WHOM THEY TRUSTED ... 
ASSYRIAN EVIDENCE FOR ICONIC POLYTHEISM 
IN ANCIENT ISRAEL?* 


Bob Becking 


Introduction 


Traditionally, both by Jews and by Christians, ancient Israelite Reli- 
gion has been construed as a monotheistic cult devoid of images. The 
text of the Hebrew Bible, as it now exists, reflects in the history of 
Ancient Israel an ongoing religious conflict between what is presented 
as ‘pure’ Yahwism and other forms of religiosity. I would like to refer 
to two examples: It is narrated that the judge Gideon, on divine 
command and in the shelter of the night, pulled down the altar for 
Baal that his father had built. In doing so, he clashes the consecrated 
pole, probably a cult-symbol for a local Asherah, into pieces (Judg. 
6.25-32). The other example is the literary genre of polemics against 
‘other deities’ as can be found, for instance, in Jer. 10. Their images 
are, rather conceitedly, compared to a ‘scarecrow in a cucumberfield’. 
These ‘other deities’ are presented as powerless makings of human- 
kind: They did not create heaven and earth. These examples show that 
two areas were important in the religious conflict: It was forbidden 
to the Israelites (1) to worship deities other than YHWH and (2) to 
make a representation of the divine in the form of an image. A classi- 
cal text for this view can be found in the Ten Commandments where 
polytheism and iconolatry are forbidden: 


* This contribution is mainly based on B. Becking, ‘Assyrian Evidence for 


Iconic Polytheism in Ancient Israel?’, in K. van der Toorn (ed.), The Image and the 
Book: Iconic Cults, Aniconism and the Rise of Book Religion in Israel and the Ancient 
Near East (CBET, 21; Leuven: Peeters, 1997), pp. 157-71. 
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You shall have no other gods before me. 
You shall not make yourself an image or any likeness 
of what is in heaven above, 
or on earth below, 
or in the water under the earth. 
You shall not bow down to them 
nor serve them. 


In a more etic mode, the question of antiquity and provenance of this 
double verdict must be raised. In the scholarly discussion there is yet no 
consensus concerning these two items.’ This lack of unanimity is pro- 
voked by a variety of data: 


(1) Within the Old Testament, the worship of deities other than YHWH 
by Israelites is attested. Although the evidence is heavily biased by a 
pro-monotheistic view, we know of the veneration of, e.g., Asherah, 
Astarte, Baal, Moloch, various astral bodies, a deity called the Queen 
of Heaven, Tammuz.’ What we do not know, or know only insuffi- 
ciently, is the character and the spread of this veneration. Questions 
such as: ‘Were these deities only worshiped by foreigners in Israel?’; ‘Do 
we meet here religion at the level of the family?’, can for the time being 
not be answered. 


(2) Archaeological excavations have brought to light a great number of 
finds from Late Bronze and Iron Age Palestine that present the divine in 
the form of an image, e.g., pillar-figurines, astral symbols.’ 


(3) A reconsideration of the many ‘standing stones’ known through 
archaeological excavations in Israel/Palestine and of the Hebrew term 
NATN massébah referring to these items, has made clear that these 


2 See for instance the essays in W. Dietrich and M. Klopfenstein (eds.), Ein 
Gott Allein? JHWH-Verehrung und biblischer Monotheismus im Kontext der 
israelitischen und altorientalischen Religionsgeschichte (OBO, 139; Freiburg: 
Universitätsverlag; Göttingen: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 1994). 

3 See the relevant entries in DDD’. 

4 See, e.g., Schroer, In Israel gab es Bilder, Keel and Uehlinger, Géttinnen; A. 
Berlejung, Die Theologie der Bilder: Herstellungen und Einweihung von Kultbildern in 
Mesopotamien und in die alttestamentliche Bilderpolemik (OBO, 162; Freiburg: 
Universitätsverlag; Göttingen: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 1998); K.J.H. Vriezen, 
‘Archaeological Traces of Cult’, pp. 45-80 in this volume. 
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‘standing stones’ have to be interpreted as aniconic depictions of ances- 
tral deities and, later in time, also of YHWH.’ 


(4) The finding of paleo-Hebrew inscriptions mentioning Asherah as 
the consort of YHWH.‘ 


This and other evidence has Jed to the view that aniconic Yahwism in its 
monotheistic form was only one of a variety of Yahwisms that became 
dominant in the last 50 years before the Babylonian Exile and that for 
some reason only this form of Yahwism has survived. The scope of this 
article is restricted. It does not aim at a reconstruction of ancient Israel- 
ite Religion in all its variety. It seeks only to discuss a piece of possible 
evidence for iconic polytheism in Ancient Israel known from Assyrian 
sources of the time of Sargon II. 


An Assyrian Text: Sargon IT Nimrud Prism IV:25—41 


British excavations under the supervision of Sir Max Mallowan in 
Kalhu/Nimrud, modern Iraq, have brought to light numerous cunei- 
form inscriptions. These date mainly from the period when Kalhu/ 
Nimrud was the capital city of the Neo-Assyrian empire, from the 
reign of Ashurnasirpal II in the early ninth century BCE, until Sargon 
II removed the capital to the newly built city of Dür-Sharruken/ 
Khorsabad.’ This political situation is reflected in the archives found 
in Kalhu/Nimrud that contained letters, juridical and administrative 
texts. The capital of the immense empire of Sargon II was, by implica- 
tion, the center of the administration with its bureaucracy and juris- 
diction. Among the inscriptions, however, were also texts of a more 
historical character. One of them is a hexagonal prism relating the 


5 See T.N.D. Mettinger, No Graven Image? Israelite Aniconism in Its Near 
Eastern Context (CBOTS, 42; Stockholm: Almqvist and Wiksell, 1995); J.C. de 
Moor, ‘Standing Stones and Ancestral Worship’, UF 27 (1995), pp. 1-20; K. van der 
Toorn, “Worshipping Stones: On the Deification of Cult Symbols’, JNSL 23 (1997), 
pp. I-14. 

6 There exists an abundance of literature on this subject. See Dijkstra, ‘I have 
Blessed you ...’, pp. 17-44 in this volume. 

7 See, eg. M. Mallowan, Nimrud and its Remains (London: Collins; New 
York: Dodd Mead, 1966); J.N. Postgate and J.E. Reade, ‘Kalhhu’, RLA 5, pp. 
303-23. 
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exploits of the king Sargon II (722-703 BCE).’ This prism contains 
information on the reign of Sargon II that is for the most part also 
known from the so-called Annals from Khorsabad.’ An important dif- 
ference between the Annals from Khorsabad and this Prism from 
Nimrud has to do with the presentation of the deeds of the Assyrian 
king. The Annals have a chronological ordering. They relate the 
campaigns of the king year by year. Like many other so-called 
summary inscriptions, the Nimrud Prism has a geographical order. 
This form-critical distinction is important when it comes to a histori- 
cal reconstruction of the events. Events cannot be dated from the 
geographically ordered summary-inscriptions, since they mention no 
dates. On the other hand, the summary-inscriptions often offer more 
details than the chronologically ordered Annals. One should be hesi- 
tant, however, to use all the details from the summary-inscriptions as 
historical evidence, since it can be assumed that the mention of these 
details is biased by imperial ideology. These texts are not intended to 
please the modern historian as primary source. They serve the politi- 
cal interests of the Assyrian king under consideration. 

The Nimrud Prism contains a passage in which the Assyrian con- 
quest of the so-called Northern Kingdom of Israel is related. It is not 
my intention to discuss here the various chronological and historio- 
graphic problems connected with the conquest of Samaria by the 
Assyrians.” I would like to remark that the eventual incorporation of 
the Northern Kingdom into the Assyrian Empire in 720 BCE is the final 
stage of a process in which Assyrian rule gradually became dominant 
over Israel. At some twelve instances in the royal inscriptions of Sargon 
II, a report on the conquest of Samaria can be read. The report in the 
Nimrud Prism is the most detailed one. That passage (IV:25-41) might 
contain evidence for iconic polytheism in Ancient Israel. The text 
will be given in translation. Then the most important details will be 
discussed. 


8 Edited by C.J. Gadd, ‘Inscribed Prisms of Sargon II from Nimrud’, Iraq 16 
(1954), pp. 173-201 + Plates xliv-li. 

9 Now re-edited by A. Fuchs, Die Inschriften Sargon II. aus Khorsabad 
(Göttingen: Cuvillier Verlag, 1993), pp. 82-188, 313-42. 

10 Historical and chronological problems with regard to this conquest are dis- 
cussed in B. Becking, The Fall of Samaria: An Historical and Archaeological Study 
(SHANE, 2; Leiden: E.J. Brill, 1992). 
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Translation 


25 [The inhabitants of Sa]merina, who 28) agreed 25) with a king 
26 [hostile (?) to] me, not to endure servitude 

27 fand not to brJing tribute 

28 [to Ashur (?)], did battle. 

29 [Wit]h the power of the great gods, my [lord]s 
30 [agalinst them I fougfht]. 

31 [2]7,280 people, together with [their] chariots, 

32 and the gods of their confidence as spoil 

33 I counted. With 200 chariots for [my] royal force 
34 from them I formed a unit. 

35 The rest of them 

36 I settled in the midst of Assyria. 

37 I repopulated Samerina more than before. 

38 People from countries, conquered by my hands, 
39 I brought in it. My commissioner 

40 I appointed as Governor over them. 

41 I counted them as Assyrians." 


Interpretations 


Line 32 contains a detail that does not occur in any of the other reports 
on Sargon’s conquest of Samaria.” Here it is said that the booty of war 
contained, among other objects, the ‘gods in whom they trusted.’ In the 
Neo-Assyrian empire it was not uncommon that gods, that is their 
images, were deported from a conquered city.” To the inhabitants of a 
conquered city the carrying away of a divine image must have been a 
religious humiliation. The gods in which they trusted in times of threat 
and uncertainty apparently left them alone with their sorrow and 
despair. Their gods turned out to be less powerful than the gods of the 
conquering armies. Some scholars assume that, in Neo-Assyrian times, 


11 For philological details see Becking, ‘Assyrian Evidence’, pp. 159-61. 

12 See on these Becking, Fall of Samaria, pp. 27-46. 

13 Seee.g. M. Cogan, Imperialism and Religion: Assyria, Judah and Israel in the 
Eighth and Seventh Centuries B.C.E. (SBLMS, 19; Missoula: Society of Biblical 
Literature and Scholars Press, 1974), pp. 119-27; H. Spieckermann, Juda unter Assur 
in der Sargonidenzeit (FRLANT, 129; Géttingen: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 1982), 
pp. 347-54. 
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the carrying away of divine images was generally paralleled by the 
introduction of the cult of the more important Assyrian deities."* 

According to Gadd the fact that gods were carried away from 
Samaria is ‘doubtless interesting evidence for the polytheism of 
Israel.” He suggests that the view supplied by the prophets in the 
Hebrew Bible that in Ancient Israel other gods were worshiped in the 
form of an image, is correct and should not be construed as a hyper- 
bole. In the bitter language of the religious polemics it is repeatedly 
stated that the Israelites abandoned YHWH ‘to walk behind other 
gods’. His position has been adopted by several scholars.“ Others, 
however, interpret the expression ildni tikliSu(nu), ‘the gods of their 
trust’, as a literary topos in descriptions of the conquest of a city, 
which—by implication—does not have to refer to reality.” Cogan 
argues that the report on Samaria is ‘as with other localities’ and that 
Sargon II might have mistaken images removed from Samaria, such as 
the prized calves of the Beth-el sanctuary for the gods of the city." 


A literary topos? 


The problem to be discussed here is as follows: Does the expression 
‘The gods in whom they trusted’ occur so often in Assyrian Royal 
Inscriptions that it may be characterized as a literary topos? 

In the inscriptions of Sargon II, King of Assyria, the conquest of an 
inimical city is narrated about 150 times. Only in six descriptions is the 
spoliation of divine images related. Beside the text under consideration 
only five other Sargonic inscriptions contain this theme. I will present 
one text in translation. It concerns the victory of the Assyrians at the 
city of Musasir in the land Urartu, a mountainous area north of 


14 E.g. Spieckermann, Juda unter Assur, p. 352; but see J.W. McKay, Religion in 
Judah under the Assyrians 732-609 B.C. (London: SCM Press, 1973); Cogan, Imperi- 
alism and Religion. 

15 Gadd, ‘Inscribed Prisms’, p. 181. 

16 Most recently by H. Niehr, ‘The Rise of YHWH in Judahite and Israelite 
Religion: Methodological and Religio-Historical Aspects’, in D.V. Edelman (ed.), 
The Triumph of Elohim: From Yahwisms to Judaisms (CBET, 13; Kampen: Kok, 
1995), pp. 45-72 (57). 

17 Most recently: Mettinger, No Graven Image, p. 136. 

18 Cogan, Imperialism and Religion, pp. 104-105. 
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Assyria, that for the greater part coincides with the present day terri- 
tory of the Kurds: 


I entered Musasir in triumph. His wife, his sons, his daughters, the prop- 
erty (and) goods, the treasure of his palace, as much as there was, with 
20,170 people with their cattle, (as well as) Haldia and Bagbartu, his gods 
with their rich trappings I counted as spoil. 

(When) Ursha, the king of the land of Urartu, heard of the destruction 
of Musasir, the carrying off of Haldia, his god, he made an end to his life 
with his own hands by the dagger from his iron girdle.” 


The phrase ‘the god of his trust’ is strikingly absent. Haldia is only 
depicted as ‘his god’. A parallel account on the same event shows, 
however, that Haldia was the god of Ursha’s trust: ‘I commanded the 
carrying away of Haldia, the trust of the land of Urartu’.” 

The number of textual units in the inscriptions of Sargon H in which 
the spoliation of divine images of a conquered nation is narrated is rela- 
tively low (about 4%). This number does not differ essentially from the 
number in the conquest accounts of other kings of the Neo-Assyrian 
period (1115-627 BCE). Cogan lists about 40 instances.” It is possible 
that accurate and thorough research of the pertinent texts would supply 
some more examples. But in comparison with the 1,500 conquest 
accounts known it still remains a low number. Therefore, it is inappro- 
priate to classify the expression as a literary topos. 

Besides, in the inscriptions of Sargon II four different Assyrian 
expressions for the description of the spoliation of divine images from 
conquered cities are used: ‘to count as spoil’; ‘to carry off’; ‘to bring 
away’ and ‘to carry away as spoil’. The variety only increases when the 
accounts in royal inscriptions of other Assyrian kings are taken into 
consideration. In order to be classified as a literary topos, an expression 
should be consistant in its phrasing. Since this is not true with the 
expression ‘the gods in whom they trusted’, it is difficult to construe this 
expression as a literary topos. 


19 Sargon II Display Inscription: 74-77; recent edition by Fuchs, Inschriften 
Sargons II., pp. 214-15, 347. 

20 Sargon II Letter concerning the Eighth Campaign:347; text: W. Mayer, 
Sargons Feldzug gegen Urartu—714 v. Chr. (Berlin: Deutsche Orient Gesellschaft, 
1984), p. 102. 

21 Cogan, Imperialism and Religion, pp. 119-21. 
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The full expression, ‘the gods of their confidence I counted as spoil’, 
occurs only in two texts from Sargon II and in an inscription of 
Esarhaddon. In a passage full of self-praise, embedded between the 
reports on the campaign against far away Bazu and Elam, the Assyrian 
king states: ‘The gods in which they trusted, I counted as spoil.” It is 
not clear whose gods are meant here. Most probably the passage should 
be related to the Bazu campaign related in the preceding section of this 
inscription. Then the gods of the various countries in Bazu are men- 
tioned. The text can, however, also be interpreted in a more general way. 
Then the passage has a more ‘literary’ character and the divine beings 
could be the gods of all countries subjugated by Esarhaddon. Here too, 
the expression cannot be interpreted as a literary topos. 

There is, however, one feature that should be taken into account. In 
Neo-assyrian royal inscriptions the main deities of the pantheon are 
often depicted as ‘the gods of my confidence’. I will give two examples 
The first can be found in the inscriptions of Sargon II, the other in the 
texts of Sennacherib: 


(1) Ashur, Nabu (and) Marduk, the gods of my confidence have 
intrusted to me an unrivalled kingship and have caused my gracious 
name to attain unto the highest renown.” 


(2) As for me, to Ashur, Sin, Shamash, Bel, Nabu, Nergal, Ishtar of 
Nineveh, Ishtar of Arbela, the gods of my confidence, I prayed for 
victory over the mighty foes. They speedily gave ear to my prayers 
and came to my aid.” 


This use of the expression ‘the gods of my confidence; the gods in 
whom I trusted’, is attested in the inscriptions of various Neo-assyrian 
rulers, e.g., Adad-Nirari III, Ashur-nasir-pal II, Shalmaneser III, 
Sargon II, Esarhaddon and Ashurbanipal. The expression is always 
used in the context of presentation and legitimation of the Assyrian 
king. He is presented as the most powerful sovereign, who trusts in the 


22 Esarhaddon Nin. A V:8; edition: R. Borger, Die Inschrifte Asarhaddons 
Königs von Assyrien (AfO Beiheft, 9; Osnabrück: Biblio Verlag, 2nd edn 1967), p. 58. 

23 Sargon II ‘Display Inscription’ from Room XIV:2; recent edition: Fuchs, 
Inschriften Sargons II., pp. 75, 307. 

24 Sennacherib Annals V:62-67; text: D.D. Luckenbill, The Annals of 
Sennacherib (OIP, 2; Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1924), pp. 44, 182. 
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divine rule. Here, the Assyrian royal ideology is at stake. In this context 
the expression ‘the gods of my confidence; the gods in whom I trusted’ 
can be construed as a literary topos. Scholars who plead for the view 
that the expression ‘the gods in whom they trusted’ should be inter- 
preted as a literary topos often refer to the other expression as evidence 
for their position.” I do not agree with this argument for two reasons. 
(1) The two expressions differ in structure and form. One set of texts 
mentions ‘my gods’, referring to Assyrian deities. The other set of texts 
mentions ‘their gods’, referring to the divine beings worshiped by con- 
quered people. The first set of texts is always construed in the same way, 
while in the second a great variety of formulation is detectable. (2) The 
literary context of both sets is different. The first is to be found in ideo- 
logically extremely biased introductory parts of the inscriptions where 
the king is presented and legitimized. The examples of the other set are 
attested in reports on the actual conquest of inimical cities and/or 
nations. 

The three instances in the inscriptions of Sargon II and Esarhaddon 
mentioned above, where the expression ‘the gods of confidence’, with 
an enclitic personal pronoun, is used to describe the captured gods of 
conquered enemies who are taken away as spoil can be read as a con- 
trasting device: The eventually powerless gods of the conquered people 
are juxtaposed with the powerful Assyrian deities. 

To summarize the evidence: The clause ‘the gods of their confidence I 
counted as spoil’ in Sargon’s description of the conquest of Samaria in 
Nimrud Prism IV:32 cannot be seen as a literary topos, but rather as the 
description of an event that happened. 


What Has Been Carried Away from Samaria by the Assyrians? 


Can anything be said as to the identity of the divine images carried 
away from Samaria? In a private communication Tryggve Mettinger 
suggested to me that the items might have been the MIDNM, masseböt, 
‘the standing stones from (the temple) of Samaria’. This implies that 
the divine images would not have been anthropomorphic or 
theriomorphic, but should be seen as aniconic objects of veneration. 
This is an attractive view. I do not agree, however, for the following 
reasons. 


25 E.g., Mettinger, No Graven Image, p. 136. 
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(1) The Assyrian noun ilu, plur. ilänu, ‘god (gods)’, has a broad range 
of meanings: ‘god; deity; demon; good fortune; spirit of a deceased 
child; image of a deity’. The word can refer to the divine in general, toa 
specific deity or to the image of a deity. From the immediate context of 
Nimrud Prism IV:32 it can be inferred that the i/anu were objects, since 
they could have been taken away and counted as spoil. 


(2) Uehlinger once proposed that the clause under consideration 
should be read as: ‘[2]7,280 people, with [their] chariots, and the gods of 
their confidence I counted as spoil’. This reading implies that the ‘gods’ 
had a military function of some kind, since they are paralleled by ‘char- 
iots’, and might refer to statues or banners.” This view assumes a gram- 
matical analysis of the clause that restricts the object of the Assyrian 
verb manii, ‘to count’, to ‘27,280 people’ and construes ‘with their char- 
iots and (with) the gods of their confidence’ as a complex adverbial 
adjunct. The non-repetition of adi, ‘with’, before ‘the gods ...’ is an 
argument against this view. Moreover, it would imply that all the 27,280 
deportees from Samaria were seen as part of the Samarian army, which 
seems strange to me. 


(3) Within Sargon II Nimrud Prism the word ilu (ilanu), ‘god (gods)’, is 
used differently. It is used to refer to specific deities, especially the main 
gods of the Assyrian pantheon (1:5.6; IUI:45; IV:14; V1:43; VI:17.39) as 
well as the gods of Babylonia (VT:29). At two instances (IV:32 and 
VI:61) the ‘images of the gods’ of a conquered nation are meant. Since 
this meaning is also attested in other Neo-Assyrian inscriptions con- 
taining remarks on the spoliation of divine images”, there is no reason 
to doubt that the Assyrians took away from Samaria divine images.” 
The items carried away were in Assyrian eyes representations of divine 
beings.” Most probably they were taken away from a temple or a 
sanctuary. 


26 C. Uehlinger, ‘Figurative Policy, Propaganda und Prophetie’, in J.A. 
Emerton (ed.), Congress Volume Cambridge 1995 (VTSup, 66; Leiden: E.J. Brill, 
1997), pp. 297-349 (308). Later, he withdrew this view. Uehlinger, ‘Anthropomorphic 
Cult Statuary’, p. 125. 

27 See Cogan, Imperialism and Religion, pp. 22-41. 

28 See also Niehr, ‘Rise of YHWH’, p. 57. 

29 Thus Tigay, You Shall Have No Other Gods, p. 35. 
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(4) At no instance in Sargon II Nimrud Prism there is any reason to 
translate ilu with ‘standing stone’ or to think of military banners. In 
sum, there is no reason to doubt the view that the Assyrians carried 
away from Samaria divine images. This assumption is strengthened by 
the depiction on a relief from the time of the Assyrian king Tiglath- 
Pileser III (745-727 BCE). This great strategist and able administrator 
had decorated the walls of his palace at Nineveh with reliefs that 
reflected his successful military campaigns. One of the pictures shows 
the conquest of the Philistine city of Gaza. One scene is some sort of 
procession in which clearly visible divine images are carried away as 
spoil from the city by Assyrian soldiers.” Although the evidence is 
absent yet, I assume that a comparable event took place at Samaria.” 

Two final remarks before I come to a conclusion. (1) The divine 
images taken away by the Assyrians were most probably not 
theriomorphic, but anthropomorphic. (2) The suggestion that among 
these divine images were representations of YHWH and his Asherah” 
should be considered as too speculative. The view is attractive, but 
remains to be proven. 


Conclusion 


The analysis of the remark in Sargon II Nimrud Prism IV:32 has shown 
that this text doubtless refers to iconic polytheism in Ancient Israel. It 
stands to reason that the campaign of Sargon II against Samaria was 
directed against the central organs of the Israelite state. These two 


30  Therelief of Tiglath-Pileser III has been edited by A.H. Layard, The Monu- 
ments of Nineveh from Drawings made on the Spot (London, 1849), Pl. 65; for written 
evidence on the spoliation of divine images from Gaza see H. Tadmor, The Inscrip- 
tions of Tiglath-Pileser III King of Assyria (Jerusalem: Israel Academy of Sciences 
and Humanities, 1994), pp. 138-41 (II R 10,2 = Summary Inscription 4:8°-15°); 
pp. 176-79 (ND 400 = Summary Inscription 8:14’-18’), pp. 188-89 (ND 4301° = 
Summary Inscription 9:Rev. 13-16); pp. 222-25 (Composite Text). See also 
Uehlinger, ‘Figurative Policy‘, pp. 307-15; ‘Anthropomorphic Cult Statuary’, 
pp. 123-28. 

31 See N. Franklin, ‘The Room V Reliefs at Dur-Sharrukin and Sargon’s 
Western Campaigns’, TA 21 (1994), pp. 255-75; and the remarks by Uehlinger, 
‘Anthropomorphic Cult Statuary’, pp. 125-27, and Becking, ‘Assyrian Evidence’, 
pp. 167-71. 

32 Keel and Uehlinger, Géttinen, p. 263 n. 224. 
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remarks together lead to the conclusion that iconic polytheism in 
Northern Israel was a feature of the religion at the level of the state and 
the royal family and not or not primarily at the local level. This implies 
that the divine images carried away from Samaria were taken away 
either from the royal palace or from a main temple. They should not be 
interpreted as images from private sanctuaries or household shrines. 
The conclusion that the divine images are to be connected to the royal 
cult, runs contrary to an assumption in mainstream biblical scholar- 
ship. Holladay, among others, has expressed the view that there has 
been a tendency toward aniconism in the official cults of Judah and 
Jerusalem.” I would agree with Holladay with respect to the official cult 
in Judah in the seventh century BCE, but disagree that in eighth-century 
Samaria this tendency might be present only at the ‘nonconformist’ 
level of prophets as Hoshea and Amos, but had not yet reached the 
central cult.” 

The Assyrian text discussed hints at the veneration of various deities 
in Israel in the period before the fall of the Northern Kingdom. This 
conclusion can be connected—albeit carefully—with the religio-histor- 
ical and epigraphic data. This connection should be made carefully in 
view of the following. The Assyrian text discussed provides a glimpse 
of religion at state level. What we have is a glimpse of the court-chapel, 
so to say. The figurines and the ‘YHWH and his Asherah’ texts reflect 
religion at another social stratum. Here we meet the family and the indi- 
vidual. By way of an analogy, it should be remarked that there can be 
an enormous gap between the official doctrine of a church and individ- 
ual views of believers. Since the evidence both at the level of royal 
religion in Samaria and at the level of individual worship in Judah sur- 
prisingly hints at comparable features, it can be assumed that iconic 
polytheism in Ancient Israel was widespread. 

With the conquest of Samaria this cult, including iconic polythe- 
ism, was broken. This does not imply, however, that the veneration of 
the divine in the form of an image ended in this area. After 720 BCE 
the territory of the Northern Kingdom came under Assyrian rule. A 


33 Holladay, ‘Religion in Israel and Judah, pp. 249-99; see also Mettinger, No 
Graven Image, pp. 135-36. 

34 See most recently M. Beck, Elia und die Monolatrie: Ein Beitrag zur 
religionsgeschichtlichen Riickfrage nach dem vorprophetischen Jahweglaube (BZAW, 
281; Berlin: Walter de Gruyter, 1999). 
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handful of written sources from that period show that Mesopotamian 
deities were worshiped.” This is for the greater part due to the fact 
that Assyrian colonists settled in the area. Which form of Yahwism 
was present next to the Assyrian cults, is hidden from the historian. 
Traces in the Hebrew Bible indicate that some groups worshiped 
YHWH (2 Kgs 17.33). 

In Judah a different process took place after the conquest of 
Samaria. People had to cope with the event. The religious consideration 
in prophetic circles enhanced in Judah the process that finally led to an 
aniconic and monotheistic form of Yahwism. The peroration in 2 Kgs 
17 shows that the historical process leading to the fall of Samaria were 
interpreted as God’s final answer to the misdoings of the people. At the 
end of the seventh century BCE, in the last 50 years of the autonomous 
state of Judah before the Babylonian Exile, some monotheistic groups 
reached a dominant position within Judahite society. Within these, in 
my view, pious groups very old traditions of practical aniconism were 
alive. The conquest of Samaria was, so to say, the starting point of a 
theological reframing of the relation with the divine. In this process, 
practical aniconism turns into theological aniconism. De facto 
aniconism has become programmatic aniconism.” Or to put it another 
way, after the images of the gods in whom the inhabitants of Samaria 
trusted were carried away as spoil to Assyria and by implication the 
confidence of the Samarians was put to shame, gradually a new idea of 
God, in whom people could really trust, was shaped and unfolded by 
the offspring of Israelites who lived in Judah.” 


35 See Becking, Fall of Samaria, pp. 105-18. 

36 For these ideas see Mettinger, No Graven Image, pp. 18-27; ‘The Roots of 
Aniconism: An Israelite Phenomenon in Comparative Perspective’, in JA. Emerton 
(ed.), Congress Volume Cambridge 1995 (VT Sup, 66; Leiden: E.J. Brill, 1997), 
pp. 219-33. 

37 See, e.g., Albertz, Religionsgeschichte Israels, pp. 245-360. 


WOMEN AND RELIGION IN THE OLD TESTAMENT* 


Meindert Dijkstra 


In Search of a Suppressed History 


For the most part, the subject ‘women and worship’ is considered neg- 
atively in the Old Testament. One might think of the performance of 
Queen Maacah and the ‘obscene object’ she had made for the Asherah 
(1 Kgs 15.13); the women who wail over the death of Tammuz (Ezek. 
8.14); who weave veils (?) for the Asherah (2 Kgs 23.7); who knead 
dough to bake cakes for the Queen of Heaven (Jer. 7.17); who play the 
prophetess (Ezek. 13.17-23). A sorceress is not allowed to stay alive 
(Exod. 22.18). The fear and aversion for the Witch of Endor (1 Sam. 
28) and the female soothsayers who sew magic wristbands for every- 
one to wear, to hunt men’s lives (Ezek. 13.17-23), is deep-rooted, 
especially in men, whether prophets or not. However, there is mention 
of the women who serve in the sanctuary at Shiloh, and are victims of 
sexual harassment (1 Sam. 2.22), and we also learn about the existence 
and performance of prophetesses (2 Kgs 22.14-22, Huldah; Neh. 
6.14, Noadjah). Nothing is said about the participation of these 
women in public life or their official status. It is, seemingly, taken for 
granted. How widespread and deep was the participation of women in 
the ancient Israelite public cult? Was there an area in religious life 
where women could participate outside an official religion dominated 
by men and priests? 

By official religion I mean something different from the concept that 
the authors of the Bible had in mind about Israel’s ‘original’ Mosaic 


* For this chapter I owe Yolanda Voorhaar a special word of thanks, because 
she prepared not only the translation of it, but also offered numerous valuable com- 
ments for its improvement, adding a woman’s point of view to this essay on ancient 
Israelite women and worship, which was to have been written by the sadly missed 
specialist on gendering texts, Fokkelien van Dijk-Hemmes (71994). 
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religion from the desert. Their view implies that prophets initiated the 
One God Alone Movement. This prophetic movement, perhaps essen- 
tially identical with the Deuteronomistic reform movement, became 
strongly operative and influential at the end of the Kingdom Period in 
order to reform Israel’s religion according to its conception of ‘Mosaic’ 
religion. In all periods of history, religion in ancient Israel has been 
more pluriform than the biblical writers wanted to indicate. In many 
instances they have only superficially masked this pluriformity in reli- 
gious tradition. The impression is that religious life with its daily rites in 
domestic and local places of worship was much more embedded in the 
social life of ordinary people, women included, than later tradition 
would indicate. At any rate, religious life existed beyond the cult of the 
larger sanctuaries and ultimately beyond the Temple in Jerusalem. Also 
in later times, this peripheral religion continued to play an essential role 
in the shadow of official religion. The problem is, however, that it has 
left less trace in a selectively written tradition that ignored its existence 
and misrepresented women’s culture, in order to emphasize the mono- 
theistic tradition. 

In search of the vanished religious history of women, we should take 
into account the social stratification of early Israelite society and so the 
pluriformity in the religion of Israel. Besides central, public, and there- 
fore official or national Yahwism, promoted by court and temple, there 
were peripheral domestic and local forms of religion.’ The gods wor- 
shipped in the peripheral religion are often not identical with those of 
the central religion. Not only Asherah, but also the Egyptian god Bes 
may have played a major role, as suggested by iconography.’ Probably 
YHWH became the main deity worshipped both in the peripheral and 
the central forms of religion of ancient Israel in the Royal Period, but 
even then the character of this Yahwism showed regional differences 
(Israel and Judah) and differences in social context (family, village com- 
munity or palace). ‘Peripheral religion’ does not mean obscure, or 
extraneous existing social contexts, but such religious behaviour and 


2 Albertz, Religionsgeschichte Israels, pp. 38-43; R. Albertz, ‘Der Ort des 
Monotheismus in der Israelitische Religionsgeschichte’, in Dietrich and Klopfen- 
stein (eds.), Ein Gott allein?, pp. 77-96, esp. 82-4.; Dijkstra, ‘De godsdienstge- 
schiedenis van Oud-Israél, pp. 134-35. 

3. Keel and Uehlinger, Göttinnen, pp. 246-52. 
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belief that is considered as second-rate by central official institutions 
and reforming movements.’ 

Even apart from the reforming One God Alone movement that 
finally became dominant in the religious traditions selected and pre- 
served in the Old Testament, ancient Israel was always part of a patri- 
archal ancient Near Eastern culture. Political structures and tribal 
and clerical hierarchy were manned by kings, officials and elders; the 
patriarchal extended family stipulated the fundamental structures of 
religion and society. Someone who did not have full rights politically 
in the “community of YHWH’, had few religious rights (Exod. 12.43; 
Deut. 23.1-2). Nevertheless, in the Old Testament too, traditional 
values often proved to be stronger than the imposed doctrine of estab- 
lished values and standards. This, of course, had consequences in 
regard to the real role and activity of women in ancient Israelite reli- 
gion. A reconstruction of the history of religion of ancient Israel and 
the origins of Yahwism, and finally monotheism cannot be written 
without a ‘quest’ for the feminine part in all of this. This, however, is 
not a simple matter, because the female point of view seldom surfaces 
in biblical tradition. In the Old Testament, the religious activities and 
feelings of women do not receive much more attention than the reli- 
gion of the periphery. However if one recognizes the existence of a 
‘women’s culture’ and is conscious of the factors that caused this 
culture to be ‘muted’, a search can be made for women’s cult as part 
of a ‘women’s culture’, for belief systems from a feminine perspective, 


4 Let it be said now that even the official royal or national religion was not 
necessarily identical with the beliefs of the more reform-minded movements in the 
late Royal Period. 

5 E. Ardener, ‘Belief and the Problem of Woman’ and ‘The ‘Problem’ 
Revisited’, in S. Ardener (ed.), Perceiving Women (New York: Halsted Press, 1978), 
pp. 1-27; E. Showalter, The New Feminist Criticism:. Essays on Women, Literature 
and Theory (Londen: Virago, 1986); H. Sancisi-Weerdenburg, ‘Vrouwen in 
verborgen werelden’, in F. van Dijk-Hemmes (ed.), ‘t Is kwaad gerucht als zij niet 
binnenblijft: vrouwen in oude culturen (Utrecht: Hes, 1986), pp. 11-35, esp. 18; F. van 
Dijk-Hemmes, Sporen van vrouwenteksten in de Hebreeuwse Bijbel (UTR, 16; 
Utrecht: Faculteit der Godgeleerdheid, 1992), pp. 72-75; A. Brenner and F. van 
Dijk-Hemmes On Gendering Texts: Female and Male Voices in the Hebrew Bible 
(BIS, 1; Leiden New York Köln: Brill, 1993), pp. 25-28. 
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and even for traces of women’s texts in the Old Testament.‘ For 
instance, the theory has recently been put forward that the anonymous 
prophet of Isa. 40-55, commonly described as Second Isaiah, may 
have been a prophetess.’ Furthermore there are quite a few stories, in 
which women have the major role, for instance, Ruth and Deborah, 
even if they are not fully in charge. These stories form a starting point 
from which to search for the hidden or ‘muted’ history of women.‘ In 
the history of religion, however, it is not enough to consider only the 
exceptions to accepted ‘orthodox’ women in a culture and religion 
ruled by men, but to look also for the religious power and inability of 
women in popular religion, familial religion and sometimes the vague 
margins of official cult. 


Ghosts, Demons, Ancestors and Magic in Familial Cult 


Because several biblical compilations of laws, as well as writings from 
and about the prophets prohibit all forms of soothsaying, use of 
mediums and consulting the dead, one sometimes gets the impression 
that these activities were not tolerated, or even did not exist in Israel. 
People are inclined to imagine the average Israelite as more pious and 
law-abiding than he really was in the Pre-Exilic Period. Outside the offi- 
cial cult, the worship of lesser deities and ancestors, as well as the belief 
in good and bad demons probably played a considerable part in familial 
and home-cult. There is some evidence that a kind of cultic veneration 
existed around the Patriarchs, and that the dead were consulted (1 Sam. 
28.7; 2 Sam. 12.16; Isa. 8.19-20).’ We hear of Teraphim and their con- 
sultation. Most probably they were figurines of the household gods, 
more particularly the ancestors who represented and guaranteed the 


6 Van Dijk-Hemmes, Sporen van vrouwenteksten, pp. 63-174; Brenner and 
Van Dijk-Hemmes, On Gendering Texts, p. 32-109. 

7 §. McEvenue, ‘Who was Second Isaiah?’, in J. van Ruiten and M. Vervenne 
(eds.), Studies in the Book of Isaiah: Festschrift W.A. M. Beuken (BETL, 132; Leuven: 
Peeters, 1997), pp. 213-23. 

8 PA. Bird, ‘The Place of Women in the Israelite Cultus’, in PD. Miller et al. 
(eds.), Ancient Israelite Religion: Essays in Honor of Frank Moore Cross (Philadel- 
phia: Fortress Press, 1987), pp. 397-429. 

9 Niehr, ‘Ein unerkannter Text zur Nekromantie in Israel’, pp. 301-306. 
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unity of the clan.” The spirits of the dead could also be called elohim, 
‘gods’, or ‘saints’, according to general Semitic custom. In the story of 
the Witch of Endor (1 Sam. 28) the apparition of Samuel is called a 
‘god’. Perhaps David consulted the spirits of his ancestors during the 
illness of his child (2 Sam. 12.16). Almost adjoining the prohibition of 
sorcery in Exod. 22.18, making offerings to ancestors is prohibited 
(22.20, also Deut. 26.14; Ps. 16.3-4; 49.12; 106.28). These Teraphim 
were apparently set up in a domestic sanctuary, and could be of differ- 
ent sizes; for instance, they could fit into a saddlebag of a camel (Gen. 
31.34), but could also be practically life-size, at any rate, large enough to 
hoodwink David’s persecutors (1 Sam. 19.13-16).'' Perhaps, with the 
latter figurine we can think of larger sculptures such as the statue of 
Yarich-Ezer from Jordan.” 

In daily life, men and women protected themselves with amulets 
against the evil eye and bad luck. These were worn by both sexes, but 
perhaps it was a privilege of certain women, who were called ‘prophet- 
esses’ to manufacture the amulets and other charms (Ezek.13.17-23). 
Texts with blessings such as the silver amulets of Ketef Hinnom”, 
which are close to the Priestly Blessing in form and content (Num. 
6.2426), seem to have been strong protective charms against dangers, 
such as ambush by ghosts at night, and by ‘the arrow that flies by day’ 
(Ps. 91.5-6). Although texts such as Ps. 91 and 121 are not strictly 
speaking incantations, they were used as charms during some periods, 
just like the Priestly Blessing. In Qumran too, a small roll with psalms 
of incantation has been found, in which Ps. 91 was included.” Recently 
a Judean ostracon from the seventh century BCE was found at Horvat 


10 H. Rouillard and J. Tropper, ‘TRPYM, rituels de guérison et culte des 
ancêtres d’après 1 Samuel XIX 11-17 et les textes parallèles d’ Assur et de Nuzi’, VT 
37 (1987), pp. 340-61; K. van der Toorn, ‘The Nature of the Biblical Teraphim in the 
Light of the Cuneiform Evidence’, CBQ 52 (1990), pp. 203-22; O. Loretz, ‘Die 
Teraphim als Ahnen-Götter-Figur(in)en’ im Lichte der Texte aus Nuzi, Emar und 
Ugarit’, UF 24 (1992), pp. 133-78; T.J. Lewis, ‘Teraphim’, in DDD’, pp. 844-50. 

11 Lewis, “‘Teraphim’, p. 847. 

12 A. Abou Assaf, ‘Untersuchungen zur ammonitischen Rundbildkunst’, UF 
12 (1980), pp. 7-102, esp. 25-27, no. XI. 

13 Dijkstra, ‘I Have Blessed you’, pp. 34-35, texts [9] and [10]. 

14 11QPsAp’* , see F. Garcia Martinez, The Dead Sea Scrolls Translated: The 
Qumran Texts in English (Leiden: E.J. Brill, 1994), pp. 376-78. 
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Uzza, which possibly contained an incantation text.” Unfortunately, 
the ink of that text has faded so much that some words are very difficult 
to read. A provisional translation follows below: 


If you for tranquillity (?) and for justice want to speak an incantation 
against Gedalyahu, behold, say the incantation as today: 

‘And if you do not ... your hand, may your enemy (?) weigh you and [...] 
from(?) me in exchange of the purchase price(?) to your derision(?) and he 
may trample down your dwelling-place and your work. He may put seven 
against your countenance, in order that you may be defenceless in the 
judgment. 

Indeed, ... [without?] wealth of days. And it will happen that [your ...] ... 
will be destroyed and your grave will lie ruined.’ 


Presumably, the curse is directed against a certain Gedalyahu. Such 
forms of word-magic apparently were used, even though the catalogue 
of Deut. 18.9-11 prohibits such kinds of spell magic. Despite the 
author’s severe criticism of the ‘abominable customs of the nations’, 
he cannot conceal that many such practices existed in ancient times or 
were even current in Israel. The catalogue lists a wide range of reli- 
gious practice and presumably reflects the situation at the end of the 
Monarchy. The list includes different ways of interpreting omina, 
word magic and consultation of the dead all of which were disap- 
proved of by the reform movement behind the book of Deuteronomy, 
as contrary to orthodox Yahwism. It remains unclear whether 
‘making son or daughter pass through the fire’ also implies a form of 
soothsaying or magic.” Even though the practices described overlap, 
the list, which we find also in different forms elsewhere in the book of 
Kings and Chronicles, still offers an impressive testimony of magic 
and mantic practices in official and peripheral cults. These practices 
were apparently continued even among the exiles (Ezek. 13.17-23; 


15 I. Beit-Arieh, ‘A Literary Ostracon from Horvat “Uza’, TA 20 (1993), 
pp. 55-65, comments by F.M.Cross, pp. 64-65. 

16 A. Jeffers, Magic and Divination in Ancient Palestine and Syria (SHANE, 8; 
Leiden: E.J. Brill, 1995), pp. 123-24; G. André, ‘ka8aph’, in: Th WAT IV, col. 375-81, 
esp. 378. 
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14.1-11).” They show us how persistent such phenomena were, in 
spite of the reform movement that arose in the late Monarchy. One 
can even wonder whether this reformation, which aimed principally to 
centralize the official cult of YHWH in Jerusalem, indeed rejected such 
forms of religiosity outside the official cult and calendar, but left them 
undisturbed despite prophetic criticism. 


Social Determinants of Religious Division of Roles between 
Women and Men in Ancient Israel 


All aspects of the role of women in Israelite religious life must be exam- 
ined. We must examine religion not only in the personal context, as well 
as public religion, but also religion in its social stratification and variety 
of forms. The object of religious studies is not, as in theology, God in 
relation to humanity and world. The central question in this research is 
to learn how people, including women and children, act as religious 
beings. To achieve this goal one cannot undertake such an investigation 
without some imagination, or even fantasy, to search for the missing 
links between women and cult, and in doing so to amplify the scarce 
and incomplete data in order to form a coherent image. This is also true 
for the whole picture of ancient Israelite religion. It justifies starting 
with an examination of all kinds of phenomena in family religion and 
home-cult, even though it is difficult to perceive the centrality of Law 
and Prophets through them. 

When examining the feminine aspect of Israel’s religion, one ought to 
be aware of the division of labour between the sexes, which character- 
izes the agricultural societies of the ancient Near East and is a segrega- 
tion that extends to civil and religious life. In agricultural societies, men 
and women sometimes live in entirely separate worlds, besides work and 
in institutions in which they participate. Though they participate in the 
same culture, the culture of women is largely hidden behind the culture 
of the authoritative dominant level of society, and therefore is ‘muted’, 
smothered in a society dominated by men. ‘Mutedness’ does not mean 


17 M.CA. Korpel, ‘Avian Spirits in Ugarit and in Ezekiel 13’, in N. Wyatt, 
W.G.E. Watson and J.B. Lloyd (eds.), Ugarit: Religion and Culture. Proceedings of 
the International Colloquium on Ugarit, Religion and Culture, Edinburgh, July 1994. 
Essays presented in honour of Professor John C.L. Gibson (UBL, 12; Münster: 
Ugarit-Verlag, 1996), pp. 99-113. 
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that the group concerned does not speak or does not let itself be heard. 
It means that what they say is not heard, or does not sink in...” This 
group is not silenced because it lives apart from the dominant culture, 
but because it forms a hidden ‘subculture’ of the dominant culture.” 
The division of labour usually ties women to their reproductive role to 
the house, and to tasks indoors. Sometimes this segregation is main- 
tained within buildings, for instance separate women’s rooms, especially 
in palaces and the homes of the rich (2 Sam. 13.7; 1 Kgs 7.8), but 
usually the premises in and around the house are her primary spheres of 
life. In ancient Israelite towns, it made a difference where someone lived 
in the town. Women who lived in the town centre, spent part of their 
lives and activities in the ‘street’, the immediate neighbourhood of their 
family house. One must bear in mind, however, that these streets were 
mostly small blind alleys, in which women remained mostly within the 
direct premises of family, as still happens in old quarters of oriental 
cities (Jerusalem, Cairo, Aleppo). In the houses around the town square 
and along the main road, which mostly ran parallel to the town-wall, 
and where public life took place, women remained indoors because in 
the so called ‘four-room-house’ the working-room ‘outdoor’ had, as it 
were, been brought within the walls and rooms of the dwelling.” 
Younger unmarried women may have enjoyed greater freedom of 
movement, certainly when they stayed together in groups. One may 
think of Ruth, who goes to the field alone (Ruth 2.1), but the warning 
directed to the servants speaks for itself (Ruth 2.9). The consequence of 
this division of space and labour is that female religious activities and 
needs took place indoors, or in larger mansions and palaces, in secluded 
rooms. This family religion mostly concentrated around matters like 
reproduction, health and well-being, in short everything that was con- 
nected with the life-cycle for which women were responsible: birth, 
caring for children, husband, grandparents and finally illness and 
death. An additional factor was physical restriction caused by menstru- 
ation and birth during fertile years. There was a universal taboo on 
menstruation, considered as ‘uncleanness’ (Gen. 31.35; Lev. 20.18; 


18  Sancisi-Weerdenburg, ‘Vrouwen in verborgen werelden’, p. 18. 

19 Van Dijk-Hemmes, Sporen van vrouwenteksten, pp. 73-74; Brenner and Van 
Dijk-Hemmes, On Gendering Texts, pp. 26-27. 

20 C.H.J. de Geus, De Israëlitische Stad (Palestina Antiqua, 3; Kampen: Kok, 
1984), p. 126-31. 
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2 Sam. 11.4), and in Israel accordingly regulated with ample legislation 
on cleanness. The cycles of menstruation and birth (Lev. 12.1-8; 15. 19- 
30) made it practically impossible for an adult married woman in Israel 
to play a significant role in the sanctuary. 

This separation into working-spheres also resulted in the contempt 
with which this homely, feminine sphere was viewed by the public, mas- 
culine sphere. Probably the reverse was also true, but as a rule this has 
not been handed down to us in biblical literature. ‘Official’ male reli- 
gious perspectives that easily label religion in the family sphere as unor- 
thodox, superstitious or even subversive, usually dominate the texts. In 
this family sphere the local saints, ghosts, ritual incantations against 
illness, miscarriage and death, and individual consultation play a more 
significant part (Gen. 25.22-23) than in the large agricultural feasts and 
pilgrimages to central sanctuaries in order to celebrate the magnalia 
Dei, ‘God’s magnificent works’. A more significant part, because 
women could pray in the central sanctuary, certainly in earlier times 
(1 Sam. 1.1-18). Nevertheless, this distinction between local and central 
religion is visible in the legislation that exempts women from the duty 
of pilgrimage (Exod. 23.17; 34.23; Deut. 16.16; 1 Sam. 1.21—23.).” 
Women’s participation was not forbidden, but was not considered to be 
essential. This is in contrast to the world of illness, demons and death, 
where woman’s presence, and often her leadership were essential in the 
rituals of incantation and lamentation. This was not only true in 
ancient Israel, but is still so in certain Christian and Islamic cultures in 
the Middle East. For instance, the Egyptian Zars, rituals for interpreta- 
tion of dreams, exorcism and conjuring, are always led by a sheikha 
(feminine form of sheikh, ‘elder’), or even several sheikhas.” 

The distinction between ‘local’ and ‘central’ reveals itself also in the 
difference between daily and annual routines. Apparently, women were 
responsible for the daily home-cult, whereas men were presumed to 
keep the Sabbath and to appear before God three times a year. This dis- 
tinction between central and peripheral, public and private, daily and at 
set times is not only religiously founded, but has its roots also in social 


21 Bird, ‘The Place of Women’, p. 402. 
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relationships and the division of labour. When looking at the religious 
activity of women in texts of the Old Testament and searching for mate- 
rial and iconographical vestiges of women’s cult, one may expect to find 
similarities between their status in religion and their status in tradi- 
tional patriarchal societies as a whole. In such a society, women do not 
have indispensable roles or duties in the public sphere, whereas they are 
indispensable in the domestic sphere. Men, on the contrary, derive their 
status from their public role in religion and society. In addition to the 
physical limitations of menstruation and birth, together with its subse- 
quent taboos and the division of labour, there is the limitation of the 
ancient Near Eastern patriarchal family law that places both the nubile 
girl and the married woman under the authority of father, brother or 
husband. This implies that the husband is ‘baal’ at home, and the wife 
the purchased and sold bride (be’ülä). It is forbidden to covet her as his 
property (Exod. 20:17), as it is prohibited to take his slave, his slave-girl, 
his ox or his ass. Like her children, woman fell under his direct jurisdic- 
tion, even when she made a vow at home or in the sanctuary (Num. 
30.1-16; 1 Sam. 1:21-23). Religious activity and division of roles were 
also determined by this cultural role-pattern, and the duties and 
etiquette derived from it. 


There Were Women Sitting and Wailing for Tammuz 


Consequently, there are a number of determinants in ancient Near 
Eastern culture that preclude the permanent participation of women in 
public activities, including regular cult. Only in the periphery can one 
speak of some sort of official participation, but even then only in 
matters that belong to the woman’s domain in the domestic sphere, 
where public and private encounter or overlap. An interesting example 
is the wailing over Tammuz. Most translations of Ezek. 8.14 suggest 
that it refers to any group of women that happen to be sitting in the 
northern temple-gate, wailing over the god Tammuz. Despite the pres- 
ence of the definite article (hanndSim), translators and interpreters 
mostly suppose that it is not a circumscribed class, or a professional 
group of women. Characteristic of this generalization is the fact that 
many commentaries consider the wailing over Tammuz as a typical 
form of women’s cult, or even an expression of female religious piety. 
The group of women sitting and wailing for Tammuz, is explained as a 
gendered group performing a religious act and propagating a vision 
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associated with it. This interpretation is prejudiced in several ways. 
First, the prophet considers it to be an abomination; secondly because 
it represents a female religious act, different from what the men do in 
Ezek. 8. Thirdly, as an element of a text dominated by a rigid, mascu- 
line view of the holiness of YHWH, the behaviour of the women in this 
text is prone to sexist explanation, in which their religious behaviour is 
marginalized and belittled as a religious incident. Detailed re-reading 
of the role of women in Ezek. 8 brings to light a piece of suppressed 
women’s history in the history of Israelite religion.” 

Remarkably, the activity of women is described in terms derived from 
the classic ritual of mourning, an activity that belongs to the domain of 
women responsible for the care for the dead and the death ritual in the 
family circle. Both sitting on the floor, be it sitting or squatting in the 
dust, and high-pitched wailing are known elements of the wailing 
ritual. By means of participles, the prophet describes an action going 
on at the very moment that he says in the presence of his guiding-angel 
‘There I saw the women sitting and wailing for Tammuz’. The prophet 
recognizes and refers to a class or group of women known to him, as 
well as to a ritual known to him, which he considers to be detestable 
(Ezek. 8.6.9.13). They are not just a randomly assembled group of 
women, but a clearly defined group. In the structure of the vision, their 
particular position and role too suggest a particular group. Of the 70 
men from the elders of Israel, he says that they were standing in front of 
the idols, and were offering incense to their images in a sort of private 
chapel. Those 70 men probably represent the whole of Israel as a kind 
of college. Likewise the 25 priests, who perform an age old fertility 
ritual lying prostrate for the Sun in the Temple at the moment of the 
autumnal equinox. In between these two actions the women perform 
their ritual sitting on their knees or squatting on the floor. This too is a 
ritual attitude. Taken together, these three parts of the vision describe 
the postures appropriate to a ritual: standing—sitting—prostration. 
Usually, these are the three attitudes of the ritual of prayer. It is there- 
fore possible that the prophet expressed the coherence of this ritual in a 
literary manner too. The location where the women bewail Tammuz is 


23 Dijkstra, ‘Goddess, Gods, Men and Women, pp. 83-114; M. Dijkstra, 
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presumably not by chance; nor is the ritual that they perform at the 
threshold of the temple court. The text does not express a separate 
judgment of the women from that of the men involved in the rituals 
described. 


The Bewailing of Tammuz as Women's Cult 


The college of women observed by Ezekiel gives shape to an ancient 
cult tradition. The god Tammuz, and the associated wailing rites, 
usually performed by a group of women, is rather well documented 
from the beginning of the Ur III period (c. 2100 BCE). The earliest 
administrative references to wailing rites for Dumuzi / Tammuz in the 
fourth month are found in the Old Babylonian period. At Mari, female 
cult officials performed the mourning rites. Thereafter there is occa- 
sional evidence for the continuation of the Tammuz cult. Though 
temples of Tammuz existed until the end of the Old Babylonian period, 
they are not attested in later periods. This difference suggests that the 
cult had a local, possibly even an unofficial, popular character in the 
north of Mesopotamia in later times. The Tammuz cult developed in 
this way because the bewailing of Tammuz was performed mainly or 
even exclusively by women. In contrast to the extra-biblical information 
the ritual in Ezekiel takes place in the temple at Jerusalem, at least at the 
threshold of the actual temple complex. If the women in Ezek. 8 belong 
to a guild of professional wailing-women, they could be part of the 
g’desim, because of their role in the cult, the ‘consecrated people’, who 
formed a separate caste of cult officials until the end of the Royal 
Period (2 Kgs 23.7). Perhaps this caste was subordinate to the caste of 
priests proper, as in Ugarit. There was later a similar class distinction in 
Judah between Priests and Levites. 

Although a special professional description does not seem to be used 
here for these wailing women, temple and court could have had a spe- 
cially trained group of wailing women, whose experience stemmed from 
the familial sphere, and could be used also in the public domain of 
palace and temple (Jer. 21.18). Alster has rightly noted that the role of 
women as mourners for Tammuz had to do with their traditional role in 
mourning rites.” 


24 B. Alster, ‘Tammuz’, in DDD’, pp. 831-32. 
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In the framework of Ezekiel’s description of the cult in the late 
Royal period, the exact time of year when the wailing rites took place 
still needs to be identified. The textual information suggests a ritual 
performed with some other rites as described in the vision. The ritual 
does not present something retrospectively that these women would 
do at another time in the year, namely in the month Tammuz at the 
beginning of the summer. In Ezek. 8 the bewailing of Tammuz takes 
place in relation with other cultic activities in preparation of the 
autumn festival. The bewailing of Tammuz is associated with the 
return of the rains and the coming of a new agricultural season. 
Unfortunately, there is only scanty information about a Tammuz 
ritual at this later stage in the year. There are, for instance, some texts 
from Sumer (Ur III Lagash-Girshu), Old Babylonian Nippur, and 
some of later date from Ugarit and Assyria suggesting that the ritual 
mourning for Tammuz was continued or repeated after the fourth 
month. The isolated data do not offer much clarification in them- 
selves, but they allow us to assume that the cult of Tammuz in 
Jerusalem was an amalgam of ancient Canaanite tradition and neo- 
Assyrian religious influence. The funeral rites at the end of summer 
may have been an element from the ancient Canaanite rituals for 
Adonis-Baal or the Aramaic Hadad Rimmon (Zech. 12.11). Though 
the wailing was performed by a professional group of wailing women, 
and though this female involvement and presence in the Tammuz cult 
was dominant, it was not necessarily an exclusive women’s ritual or a 
typical form of female religion. Presumably, men too were concerned 
with this yearly ritual, and considered it important, though the ritual 
itself was the domain of women. Moreover the mourning ritual in 
Ezek. 8.14 was not a mystery rite, but took place openly in the Temple 
as an element of the official religion operative in the final days of the 
Kingdom of Judah. 


... in the Centre Young Women Beating the Tambourine 


Leadership in the official cult in Israel was mainly in the hands of men. 
No gender-specific reading of the Bible can change anything about this 
general observation, but one can try to moderate the detrimental side- 
effects of over-dominance, and try to assess the role of women in reli- 
gion on its true merits. Religion was not left exclusively to men. Neither 
were women simply excluded from partaking in the rites, even if their 
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performance in the holy place mostly was qualified as heterodox in later 
canonical texts. 

In an article about the place of women in Israelite culture, Phyllis 
Bird gave some examples of women’s groups, which do not so much 
fulfil a caring role as a more public and representative role in the cult. 
Besides the female Levites, who served in the Tent of the Presence 
(Exod. 38.8; 1 Sam. 2.22), she thinks especially of g’desöt, the female 
‘consecrated’, who were part of the class of g’desim of the temple. Con- 
trary to what was often supposed, they were not prostitutes, not even 
hierodules, even though stories went around about the adultery of such 
‘consecrated’ women (see Gen. 38; Hos. 4.13-15).” Obviously there 
were some forms of worship that were considered the special domain of 
a trained class of women. They may have belonged to the female 
members of the caste of the g’desim, who played a major role of care 
and provision in the worship of the Asherah in the Temple of Jerusa- 
lem. In modern translations of the Bible, this term is mostly rendered as 
‘temple-prostitutes’, or ‘hierodules’, a suggestive translation that prob- 
ably does not cover historical reality. More recent studies have proved 
that the institute of sacral prostitution in Israel, like the ritual of sacred 
marriage, should be buried away in the Museum of Curiosities of Old 
Testament Studies.” Presumably, it was a mixed caste of priests, of 
ancient Canaanite origin, whose duties and performance was more and 
more restricted over the course of history. Occasionally, they were even 
banned from temple service in Jerusalem (1 Kgs 15.12; 22.47). King 
Josiah of Judah put a definite stop to the work of this mixed caste of 
priests, which, according to this late testimony, especially served in the 
cult of (the) Asherah (2 Kgs 23.420) 

Another example of the participation of women in the public reli- 
gious sphere in the ancient period of Israel’s religious history was prob- 
ably the institute of the Holy War. Although warfare is an exclusively 
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male domain and although the ritual preparation even implied sexual 
abstinence (1 Sam. 21.4-5), there was formerly a role reserved for 
women in the rituals observed for preparation for war, the handling of 
defeat and celebrations of victory. The performance of Miriam, who 
led the women in round dances and songs of victory after the downfall 
of the Egyptian army (Exod. 15.2021) is typical of the role of the 
women.” An echo of this is perhaps found in Hos. 2.17. The same is 
true for Deborah (Judg. 5.12), Jephtah’s daughter (Judg. 11.34) and the 
women who came to meet David and sing a song of victory (1 Sam. 
18.6-7).” In tribal wars of pre-Islamic Arabia, women also went out to 
the battlefield to inspire their men by singing stimulating songs of war 
and clapping their hands, and carrying an empty, decorated sedan. Tra- 
dition, however, recounts that in former times the most beautiful girl of 
the tribe went along into battle in this sedan to encourage the warriors. 
The custom is reminiscent of the Ark of the Covenant as symbol of 
God’s presence and leadership in the battle (1 Sam. 4.3-11; 2 Sam. 
11.11). One can imagine that elsewhere the girl represented the goddess 
of war, and that Deborah as ‘mother in Israel’ also represented the 
goddess of war in her role as singer of the song of victory. 

The goddess Anath is known in Ugarit and Egypt as a goddess of 
war, who plays the zither and sings of love and war, and leads kings and 
Pharaoh’s in warring adventures. Originally the performance of women 
in the ritual of the holy war was linked with the goddess. In Kuntillet el- 
’Ajrud an interesting picture of a music-making woman was found 
(Figure 3, p. 28). Unfortunately, the image could represent either a 
cultic singer or a music-making goddess,” but the relation between 
music and women is significant. One may also think of figurines and 
plaques which represent women with a toph, tambourine, or double 
flute in their hands, and who are identified as participants in cultic 
events, even if the images themselves do not make clear whether they 
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are rites of war, mourning, or fertility.” In ancient times, a major cre- 
ative role was assigned to women in the production and performance of 
cultic poetry, not only to add lustre to the most important moments of 
the life cycle birth, marriage and death, but also where such rites verge 
on the public domain of warfare and agricultural festivals (Judg. 
21.19). Thus women in ancient Israel as in Sumer, Egypt and pre- 
islamic Arabia, played a role in the creation of lamentations, love songs 
and war poetry. So, it is legitimate to search for traces of such women’s 
texts and voices in the Old Testament.” The existence and creation of 
such women’s poetry was elucidated by Van Dijk-Hemmes in analogy 
with differences between men’s and women’s lyrics in Jewish- Yemenite 
culture.” The same is true for pre-islamic Arabic and contemporary 
Bedouin cultures, such as the Tuaregg, as well as the Berber cultures in 
the western desert of Egypt. The remarkably open expression of senti- 
ments, of feelings of love and despair in the love-poetry of women, 
stands in glaring contrast to the patterns of social intercourse and 
colloquial language that dominate the different worlds of men and 
women.” 

The general impression is that the role of women in leading music 
and in cultic processions and rituals in the religion of Israel became 
suspect and declined as the reformist movement to cultic centralization 
gathered momentum. That which in the beginning was evidently con- 
sidered normal: the singers in front, players of the zither behind, and 
young women beating the tambourine in between (Ps. 68.26, see also 
Judg. 21.19; Hos. 2.17; Jer. 31.4), is later labelled as harlot behaviour 
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(Isa. 23.1516), just as all unorthodox religion is associated with prosti- 
tution by prophecy and reform legislation (Deut. 23.17-18; Hos. 4.13- 
14). 


Decline of Female Participation in Israelite Religion 


The role of women in worship outside the homely and local sphere 
seems to be more and more marginalized over the course of history. 
Besides social factors, Israel’s monotheism seems to have been 
masculinized. There may be a parallel between the repelling of feminine 
participation in the official cult and the disappearance of the Asherah 
and other goddesses from Israel’s religion. The cult of the goddess 
was shifted more and more to the margin of official cult and into the 
periphery of home and local sanctuary. Female participation in central 
religious activities and festivals continued, but no essential nor funda- 
mental role for women was left in it, except for secondary tasks, which 
overlapped with the ‘homely’ sphere, such as preparation of food and 
weaving of garments for worship. Even in the manufacture of cult 
objects, a division of labour seems to evolve in the different techniques 
for manufacture of figurines and cult equipment. Interesting examples 
of this are the baking of kawwänim ‘cakes’, for the Queen of Heaven, 
presumably figurines of the goddess made of dough.” Differences in 
technique for making figurines are observable which were associated 
with the availability of different means of production such as moulds 
and potter’s wheels. For manufacture of plaque figurines with moulds, 
and of hollow pillar-figurines with potter’s wheels time and space are 
needed. Their presence indicates a specialized trade, practiced in a 
workshop, whereas the modelling of solid statuettes demands a less 
specialized working place. Solid statuettes were probably produced as a 
home industry by women.” 

Consequently, little room was left for women in worship. Sooner or 
later, it was always kings, priests and prophets, who led major cultic 
events (1 Sam. 1-3; 9.22-10.1; 16.1-23; 1 Kgs 8), even when women 
took part in them. Personal initiatives were viewed suspiciously and 
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disapproved of; a private religious choice or pattern of worship was no 
longer tolerated (1 Sam. 1.12-13; 1 Kgs 15.13-14; Hos. 2.7, 15). When 
one sets the more ancient Levitical period against the later period of 
centralization under the Zadokite priesthood of Jerusalem, and the role 
of female cult staff in Canaanite religion against the Israelite one, it is 
evident that the Bible-redactors increasingly considered the role of 
women as heterodox. This is so even when the texts clearly indicate that 
these were activities officially sanctioned by court and priests, such as 
the cult of the Queen of Heaven (Jer. 7.17-18; 44.17-19) and the 
bewailing of Tammuz (Ezek. 8.14). 

The examples of priestesses in Phoenician and Punic religion show 
that there was some difference with the situation in Israel and Judah. 
The plaster-text from Deir Alla also mentions this office of priestess 
and from Emar an extended ritual is known about the installation of 
the high-priestess (entum) in the temple of the weather-god Baal.“ Nev- 
ertheless, one should not get the impression that the existence of a 
female priesthood was quite common in the world of the West Semitic 
religions. In Ugaritic administrative texts, female cult officials are 
almost entirely absent, though temples for goddesses did exist, for 
example a temple for Astarte, where one might expect female cult staff. 
Female professions are absent on the official lists of palace and temple 
personnel. Just as in the Old Testament at Ugarit a gdst, a female 
member of the gdm, a group of cult workers beside the priests,” is very 
rare. Also in Phoenician and Aramaic texts, the priestess (khnt, kmrt) is 
a rare phenomenon. Best known is Um-Astarte, the mother of King 
Eshmun-Ezer II of Sidon (about 500 BCE, KAI 14.15), who was priest- 
ess of Astarte. Only in texts from around Carthage priestesses occur 
frequently. A high-priestess (rb khnt) and even a female head of the 
priesthood (rb khnm KAI 95) are mentioned, but perhaps this was a 
development outside the West Semitic religious context. The impres- 
sion remains that in other Canaanite religions too very few women held 
the office of priestess in the major sanctuaries. 
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Thus it is hardly surprising if the office of priestess is not mentioned 
at all in the Old Testament. In post-biblical Hebrew and Aramaic, the 
word only occurs to indicate the wife of the priest. However, the title 
khnt may have had that meaning elsewhere. Perhaps, also the word 
n'bi'd, ‘prophetess’ in Isa. 8.3 did not mean more than wife of the 
prophet. If the text from Deir ‘Alla is of Israelite origin, it is rare evi- 
dence for the office of priestess in peripheral religion. This evidence is, 
however, confirmed by Hosea, who condemns sacrificial meals cele- 
brated with the assistance of ordained female cult officials (Hos. 4.14). 

Cultic service by women as a rule might have been limited to support- 
ive tasks in the ritual, such as the provision and care for the temple and 
its officials. The mention of women attending at the entrance of the 
sanctuary (Exod. 38.8; 1 Sam. 2.22) has to be understood that way. The 
term is related to the description of service of the Levites (Num 4.23; 
8.15, 24) and presumably refers to women who had a set task within the 
Levitical priesthood. The position of women in ancient Israel, as else- 
where in the ancient Near East, was determined by their social role in 
the clan and the extended family. They were not free to be or to move 
outside that domestic environment permanently. This liberty was main- 
tained only for women, who could hold their own outside the family 
without being married, usually prostitutes and women who were conse- 
crated to serve in the temple. The qdšt or ‘ordained woman’ fits in the 
last category, in so far as the term gädes/g’desim does not stand exclu- 
sively for priests and women in their families. Presumably the fact that 
both groups lived ‘unmarried’ outside the house caused speculation 
about their ‘dissolute’ life. 

However, even the liberty of such ordained women was actually 
rather limited. Women who were given to the sanctuary fell under the 
jurisdiction of the sanctuary. Likewise prostitution would hardly have 
been a freely initiated occupation in Israel and the ancient Near East. 
One should not think too romantically about it. Much prostitution 
seems to have been enforced by fathers or brothers in order to escape 
from abject poverty or to redeem a vow that could not be paid other- 
wise.” Not only did the Law forbid a father to defile his daughter by 
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exposing her to prostitution (Lev. 19.29), but also made provision for 
father and husband to reverse vows made by women (Num. 30.1-8). 
The background of these provisions is perhaps not only that the father 
or the husband themselves should bear responsibility for redemption, 
but also to avoid the risk that secretly ‘whore’s wages’ should be brought 
into the sanctuary in order to redeem vows.” This was prohibited too 
(Deut. 23.18). Probably these directives were not a dead letter. Hosea 
seems to have known of daughters and wives, who, enforced by family 
or compelled by necessity, were driven to prostitution and therefore 
could not be held responsible (Hos. 4.14). In practice, it would often 
have been otherwise, because in ancient Near Eastern men’s eyes the girl 
or wife was automatically held guilty when adultery came to light. We 
have no reason to assume that this double standard did not exist in 
ancient Israel. After the nineteenth century observation of Wellhausen, 
that in Israel men ran the show in the temples, and that the Israelite 
woman hardly played any significant role, it is surprising that twentieth 
century scholars continued to assign to them a significant but question- 
able role, namely as a sacred prostitute in the peripheral cult of Baal 
and Astarte. This rather doubtful honour was perhaps born more from 
male religious-historic fantasy than from historical reality. Sacred pros- 
titution as an established religious institute to serve the fertility of land 
and people probably never existed in Israel. What form and content it 
had in the world around Israel differs in every period and place, but it 
was most certainly not the widespread institution sometimes suggested 
in handbooks and commentaries. What texts say or tell us about the 
sacred marriage does not directly represent ritual practice. 


Women and Personal Devotion 


Women are seldom visibly present in the religious life of Israel as it is 
described in the Old Testament. Inclusive language may be partly the 
cause of that. Too often they are sublimated under male terminology 
and use of language. For official, priestly activities, masculine terms 
and terminology can indeed be understood exclusively. But for general 
participation in the cult such as the celebration of feasts, attendance to 
sacred meals, rituals of purification, this is less probable. Women did 
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not automatically leave religion to men, but took an active post in 
religious life, as far as personal and domestic circumstances allowed it 
(1 Sam. 1.21-23). Participation in public cultic events and feasts was 
not compulsory for women, though it sometimes was for men (e.g. 
Exod. 23.17; Deut. 16.16). Social and domestic restrictions may be 
a factor in this. But even if feminine religiosity was limited by social 
and familial conditions, that did not mean that women were totally 
excluded, or that they could not perform acts of personal devotion as 
‘daughter of Israel’. From analogy with contemporary male-domi- 
nated cultures, it is even probable that women were more active in per- 
sonal devotion and home cult than men. In the texts, however, one will 
only sporadically find examples because of the selective nature of tradi- 
tion. Now and then, such a moment of homely religiosity stands for 
once in the limelight of biblical tradition: Rachel who stole her father’s 
Teraphim (Gen. 31.19); Michal, Saul’s daughter, who was also appar- 
ently in charge of the house-gods or Teraphim (1 Sam. 19.13-17); 
Micah’s mother who had a carved idol made for her son’s shrine (Judg. 
17.3-5); the round dance of the girls at Shiloh during the annual feast 
for YHWH (Judg. 21.21). An example of an event in which the whole 
family participated, man, woman, and children, was the cult of the 
Queen of Heaven (Jer. 7.17-18; 44.17-19). But the role of women was 
not exclusive in this event, which was certainly not an exclusively 
women’s cult. Women participated in forms of local and domestic cult, 
in which they had a major role. The same was true of the bewailing of 
Hadad-Rimmon in the Valley of Megiddo, even though men and 
women performed the ritual separately (Zech. 12.11-14). Thus there 
was space for the personal devotion of women in the margin of the offi- 
cial cult, insofar as religious events from the domestic sphere were 
granted a place in the public cult of the later Monarchic Period.” 
Besides this, there are examples of women consulting the deity through 
a prophet, either on their own initiative (Gen. 25.22-23; 2 Kgs 4.22-23), 
or in consultation with her husband (1 Kgs 14.1-16), who participated 
in sacred meals, made vows (1 Sam. 1.11; Num. 30.3-15) and who even 
see a manifestation of the deity (Judg. 13.3). In general, most religious 
activities outside the public sphere of the cult of sacrifice might be per- 
formed by men or women, though sometimes separately, as often still 
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happens in the Middle East. For example, in Egypt, at the various 
mulids, ‘holidays and fairs’, both men and women perform the zikr, a 
kind of ritual dance that leads to religious ecstasy, but as a rule they do 
this apart from each other.” 


Women and Prophecy 


Women could also act as intermediaries with the divine, through 
dreams for example, and could proclaim prophetic oracles. Apparently, 
it was not only in eschatological dreams that the sons and daughters of 
Israel would prophesy (Joel 2.28). Divination, spirit possession and 
prophetic office as a source of inspiration were open equally to men and 
women. The holding of the office of prophet by women seems to have 
been taken for granted. However, this sector of religion had an inde- 
pendent, sometimes strained, relation with the regular cult. Charisma 
and vocation were not based on status in the family, society or cultic 
hierarchy and the prophetess was hardly a common figure in Old Testa- 
ment times. 

Scholars formerly assumed that women such as Miriam and Deborah 
received the title of prophetess as honorary title because of their excep- 
tional leadership and lyric qualities (Exod. 15.20; Judg. 4.4).” Until 
recently, no clear evidence existed that the term and the office of nabi’, 
‘prophet’, and also n‘bi’é was known in the West Semitic linguistic and 
religious environment before the Royal Period. In the meantime, 
however, groups with the professional title of “nabii have come to light 
as religious specialists in divination in second millennium Mari and 
Emar.” It was a term and activity developed in West Semitic context. 


41 Biegman, Egypte, Derwisjen Heiligen Kermissen, pp. 117-19. 
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The word nabülnabi’u, ‘called (by the deity)’, is never used of prophets 
or soothsayers in Mesopotamia. In Emar, references are also found to 
female cult officials, called munabbiatu, a word derived from the same 
root as the Hebrew nabi’, ‘prophet’. Both men and women seem to have 
worked in the service of the goddess Ishara as ‘prophetic’ specialists,“ 
even though the character of their activities remains unspecified. These 
new data suggest that the title ‘prophetess’ for Deborah is authentic and 
that the religious speciality connected with this term occurred much 
earlier in the West Semitic sphere than was formerly assumed. Other 
data too indicate that certain ‘prophetic’ activities were open to women. 
In Old Babylonian Mari we read of female ecstatics (muhhutu(m)) and 
female interpreters of omens (äpiltu(m)), who passed on divine mes- 
sages, destined for the king of Mari, Zimrilim, and conveyed it by 
letter.” Later in the Neo-Assyrian Empire we read of female prophets, 
presumably belonging to similar categories to those known from Mari, 
that is ecstatics (mahhutu) and ‘crying ones’ (raggimtu). Both categories 
usually operated in a sanctuary, and were presumably related to one or 
another deity and sanctuary. One of the Assyrian prophetesses was an 
oblate to the temple. In the Neo-Assyrian period, there was even a first 
collection and redaction of royal salvation oracles destined for the 
Kings Esarhaddon (681-69 BCE) and Assurbanipal (669-42?). Most of 
the prophetesses were women from the sanctuary of Ishtar of Arbela. 
Information about the Neo-Assyrian prophetesses clarifies the 
importance of prophetesses in both the last years of the Kingdom 
Period and the period in and after the Exile such as Huldah under King 
Josiah and Noadjah in the time of Nehemiah.” Noadjah was an adver- 
sary of the governor, but nothing indicates that her office was discred- 
ited. In particular, the way Huldah was consulted as a prophetess as a 
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simple matter of course, gives food for thought. Her involvement in reli- 
gious matters seems more than peripheral. Although reformation and 
the centralization of the cult reduced female participation in the official 
cult, prophecy was not limited in the same way. Nobody doubted the 
performance nor the words of the prophetess Huldah, as authoritative 
prophecy. It is surprising that there is so little evidence about female 
prophets in Israel. Possibly social conventions restricted the perfor- 
mance of women as prophetesses, even if no cultic or theological 
restrictions existed. Women might have exercised prophesy and sooth- 
saying alongside their domestic duties. The ‘wise woman’ (2 Sam. 14.2- 
20; 20.16-23) combined her extraordinary gifts with a great and lifelong 
experience. As an elderly woman, she derived her functional status as a 
wise woman from her socially recognized status, namely that she was 
honoured (and maybe even feared) as a ‘mother in Israel’ in the local 
community.” 

It is difficult to trace how the prophetic office was officially exercised. 
We do not find women among the court prophets. The prophetess 
Huldah receives the honour of being consulted as a recognized 
medium, perhaps representing one end of the spectrum, the other end 
of which is the largely unknown area of popular religion and local cult. 
For example, a medium such as the woman at Endor through whom 
Saul consulted the spirits of the dead, or the ‘daughters of the people’, 
whom Ezekiel condemned as prophesying according to their own 
insights, and occupying themselves with divinatory activities that con- 
flicted with orthodox Yahwism. Ezekiel condemned women acting 
as prophetesses, as though they do not deserve this name. However, 
Shemaiah wrote in similar vein about Jeremiah’s activities in a letter to 
the high-priest Zephaniah (Jer. 29.26), though nobody denies the status 
of Jeremiah as a YHWH-prophet. In other words, despite his derogatory 
words, Ezekiel indicated that these women belonged to a recognized 
guild of prophetesses, just as did the foolish prophets of Israel, whom 
he has earlier condemned for their mendacious behaviour (Ezek. 13.1— 
16). 
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Conclusion 


The history of women and religion in ancient Israel as selectively trans- 
mitted in biblical tradition, is muted in many respects. The authors of 
the Bible were proponents of a monotheistic movement, the One God 
Alone movement, which made the already patriarchal culture and 
religion even more dominantly male, in the image of god and in organi- 
zation, than any other religion in the ancient Near East. The participa- 
tion of women in official religion was played down and domestic 
religiosity was shifted to the periphery. This makes it particularly diffi- 
cult to assess women’s participation in ancient Israelite religion. Never- 
theless the literary image does not entirely mask the evidence that 
female participation must have been greater in Pre-Exilic times than 
after the centralization of the cult in Jerusalem and the enforcement of 
monotheism in and after the Exile. One might even ask whether this lit- 
erary image reflects reality during the later period of religion in ancient 
Israel. The authors of the Bible, who condemned the ‘abominations 
of the nations’, held the same attitude to the culture and religion of 
women. They may have extended this attitude toward the stubborn 
loyalty of women to the original Yahwistic cult of Asherah, Queen of 
Heaven (Jer. 44:15-19). The Old Testament is first and foremost a selec- 
tion of writings on Israel’s religious tradition in and after the exile, the 
literature of the Diaspora, in which the status confessionis had to be 
separated from the religious environment of the ancient Near East; and 
because of that the outlines of Israel’s pluriform religion faded away in 
a rather rigid and uniform redaction of Israel’s faith in God and 
history. Nevertheless, though muted, Israelite women unmistakably 
played a creative role in the religion and literature of Israel, despite all 
kinds of social and religious restrictions. 


ONLY ONE GOD: ON POSSIBLE IMPLICATIONS 
FOR BIBLICAL THEOLOGY 


Bob Becking 


Introduction 


The Christian tradition is, in imitation of Judaism, a monotheistic reli- 
gion. This implies that believers accept the existence of only one God. 
Other deities either do not exist, are seen as the product of human 
imagination or are dismissed as remnants of a persistent paganism. In 
Christian systematic theology, for instance, monotheism is taken for 
granted. Alister McGrath, for example, opens his section on ‘God’ with 
a discussion of the gender of God followed by various remarks on the 
divine attributes.’ The proposition that there is only one God is not dis- 
cussed by him because it is accepted. Monotheism is only a problem in 
Christian belief and theology, when it comes to the concept of trinity: 
How can the conviction that there is only one God, be reconciled with 
the belief in the divinity of Jesus and of the Holy Spirit? Here too, 
McGrath exemplifies many dogmatic and systematic positions. The 
growing identification of Jesus of Nazareth with God in the early 
church conflicted with biblical monotheism and the concept of 
tritheism was proposed.” For many Christians and theologians, biblical 
monotheism is an apparent and clear proposition that needs no discus- 
sion or clarification. This position, however, is not groundless. It is 
supported by many centuries of Christian belief, and practice and it can 
be supported by a passage from the Hebrew Bible. In Deut. 6.4 we read 
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the well-known Sema‘ yisra’él, ‘Hear Israel’. There it is confessed: ‘The 
LORD is our God, the LORD is one”? 

The unearthing of archaeological material, the study of paleo- 
Hebrew inscriptions and the intensified reflection on texts in the 
Hebrew Bible referring to a deity other than YHWH or to a goddess 
Asherah have provoked a new uncertainty with regard to monotheism 
in Ancient Israel and in the Hebrew Bible. This chapter seeks to answer 
the following questions: How does the evidence displayed above and its 
interpretation influence the God-talk of our days? Does it imply the 
end of monotheism? 


Biblical Theology 


In the study of theology, biblical theology plays an important role. It 
emerged in the eighteenth century as a counterpart to too systematic 
and scholastic an approach to Christian theology. Systematic theology 
takes a given system and seeks support from the texts. Biblical theology 
attempts to use biblical material not to illustrate a theological point of 
view already chosen, but as the real building-blocks of a theology. This, 
however, is treacherous ground.” The interpreter, and by implication the 
biblical theologian, is not a tabula rasa. Their theological position 
influences their reading and interpretation of texts. Therefore, it is 
naive to say: Now I am going to read the Bible in order to find the 
biblical view on theme X or on discussion Y. There always needs to be a 
dialogue between text(s) and system. 

The Hebrew Bible is not written as a systematic theology. It is a col- 
lection of books which contain, among other things, stories, hymns, 
prophecies and instructions for the cult, but it is not a systematically 
elaborated view of God and his divine attributes. This does not imply 
that the Bible is an obsolete source for theology. In all the various 
textual forms a particular view of God is implied: The stories about 
David imply a God who in a subtle way directs the course of events. The 
prophecies in Jeremiah suggest a God who, from his own wounded love, 


3 On this text and its interpretations see now O. Loretz, Des Gottes Einzigkeit: 
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threatens his beloved people with doom. Various Psalms are related to 
the concept of the inconceivable nearness of God (e.g. Pss. 23; 121). 
The instructions for the cult can be seen as a sign that God is looking 
for reconciliation (e.g. Lev. 7). It is the task of biblical theology to map 
out the implied images and concepts of God while in constant dialogue 
with the given texts. In other words: biblical theology is in search of an 
implied belief-system as evidenced in the Bible. A ‘belief-system’ is 
a coherent set of religious views shared by members of a society or a 
religious community.” 

Therefore, a good definition of biblical theology is a search for the 
belief-system(s) of the authors of the texts and/or of the communities 
in which these texts were transmitted and in which they functioned. A 
further feature that emerges during this search is that more than one 
belief-system is suggested in the Hebrew Bible. Depending on time, 
place and the social position of the author or status of the community, 
various views of God are implied. Compare for instance Ps. 72 with 
Micah 3. Some texts, for instance, stress the concept of divine creation, 
while in other texts this idea is absent. An incidental point on the 
agenda of biblical theology is the ongoing attempt to look for some 
conceptual coherence behind and between the various witnesses in the 
Hebrew Bible. Some scholars have tried to find this coherence in and 
around a certain theme, such as the covenant, the election of Israel, the 
idea of faith-community or the Name of God. All these attempts have 
two things in common: They present an interesting and sometimes 
intriguing description of Israel’s belief and they all exclude material 
that does not fit the central theme. 


Biblical Monotheism: A Further Definition 


The Hebrew Bible is not an unambiguously monotheistic book. There 
are, of course, texts in the Hebrew Bible that refer to a monotheistic 
belief-system, such as the oneness-creed in Deut. 6.4 or the texts in the 
second part of Isaiah. In Isa. 40 onward, YHWH is praised as the only 
deity worth the reverence of the Israelites. The ‘other gods’ are set 
aside as having been manufactured by humankind. The earth in its 
entirety is summoned to venerate YHWH. This belief-system can be 


5 See M.B. Black, “Belief Systems’, in J.J. Honigmann (ed.), Handbook of 
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classified as exclusive monotheism, since the veneration of one deity, 
YHWH, is presented as the only possibility for all human beings. 
Although other deities might have been venerated by some people, 
they are seen but as powerless entities. 

Within the Hebrew Bible, however, other voices are also present. In 
Exodus, monotheism as such is not taught by Moses. A reading of the 
text suggests that Moses did not want to preach a particular idea about 
God to his people, but he wanted to witness his encounter with a liber- 
ating God acting in history. Moses preaches about YHWH as a living 
divine being who saves his people and wants to live in a relationship 
with them. In other words, Moses wanted to witness about his encoun- 
ter with God-the-Saviour. He did not elaborate on the question whether 
this was the only divine being in the whole universe. There are good 
reasons to assume that to Moses YHWH was the only God worth vener- 
ation by him and by the Israelites. The text of the Hebrew Bible reflects 
the route from the encounter with this God-the-Saviour to the accep- 
tance of monotheism in an exclusive form. 

Important parts of the Hebrew Bible imply a belief-system that can 
be classified as monolatry, mono-yahwism or inclusive monotheism. 
“Monolatry’ means that the existence and value of other gods are recog- 
nized but their veneration by the members of the community is dis- 
suaded. The concept of mono-yahwism presupposes the possibility 
that the veneration of YHWH differed from place to place in ancient 
Israel. This possibility has again been made plausible by recent archae- 
ological findings as discussed in this volume. The form of Yahwism that 
developed in Jerusalem after the fall of the Northern Kingdom and was 
strongly advocated by the reform under King Josiah, is seen as the only 
acceptable form of veneration of YHWH, mono-Yahwism. The idea of 
inclusive monotheism refers to a form of religion that claims universal 
veneration of one deity by the community but does not charge others 
with this obligation. 

‘Monolatry’ requires further clarification. The Ten Commandments 
opens in both versions with the exhortation not to venerate other 
deities (Exod. 20; Deut. 5). In these words the existence and possibility 
of the worship of other deities are acknowledged, but precluded for 
Israelites. Monolatry presupposes that among the abundance of deities 
only one God should be venerated. An interesting example in this con- 
nection is Judg. 11.24. In the report on the exploits of Jephtah one 
passage mentions that the various deities of the Ancient Near East all 
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had their own territory. Chemosh is presented as the god of the land of 
Moab. To him acts of salvation are ascribed that are comparable to 
what YHWH has done for Israel. The idea of territorial limitation of the 
deity also underlies texts like 1 Sam. 26.19; 2 Kgs 3 and 5. Pss. 29 and 82 
include reference to a divine council, so as monolatry does not neces- 
sarily exclude the concept of a divine court with other deities. 

In this connection the idea of divine jealousy needs to be discussed. 
In the Hebrew Bible, YHWH is seen as jealous at various times. What is 
meant is not the possessive desire known from the human sphere, but an 
existential notion of God outlining the depth of his love for his people. 
This jealousy is made apparent in two ways. (1) There is a movement 
from God to human beings. Because of his divine love, YHWH is 
focussed on the real interest of his people and he cannot stand by when 
other nations enslave Israel or tread and trample on her rights. In cases 
like that divine jealousy is the basis for saving acts, as for instance in Isa. 
9.1-6. The land and the people are plunged into darkness. Instead of 
the voices of playing children the sound of the hard heels of soldiers 
is heard. A great part of the harvest has been stolen from the country. 
In the midst of that awful situation the prophet receives a hopeful 
message: A royal child will be born who will shake off the yoke of 
oppression. This prophecy is founded on the belief that “The jealousy 
of YHWH of Hosts will do this.’ God’s jealousy liberates his people. 

(2). The other aspect is related to the kind of veneration for YHWH 
by the people. For example, Exod. 34.14-15: 


You shall not worship any other god 
for his name is YHWH, the jealous one 
and a jealous God he is. 
You must not make a covenant with the inhabitants of the land, 
lest, when they lust after their gods 
and sacrifice to their gods, and sometimes invite you 
you will eat from his sacrifice 


In this text a connection is made between divine jealousy and the pro- 
hibition against venerating other deities. The picture is drawn of a God 
who does not want to share the love of his people with others. Here too, 
the possibility of the veneration of other deities is not denied. On the 
contrary, this possibility is faced very realistically and drawn as a thread 
for the relationship between YHWH and the people of Israel. The use of 
such an emotional term as jealousy for the depiction of monolatry, 
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again indicates that the Hebrew Bible does not speak in notional, theis- 
tic terms about God. God is not an object with attributes, but is seen as 
a person with feelings and emotions. 

The text of the Hebrew Bible also shows that its writers and the com- 
munities behind them were aware of one important problem caused by 
monolatry or inclusive monotheism. When only one God is worshiped, 
all qualities and functions of the divine are connected to this one deity. 
In others words, in a monolatric or monotheistic context YHWH is seen 
as both saviour and creator. He is seen as the one acting in history, but 
also in the realm of nature, etc. This observation as such does not yield 
a theological or conceptual problem. The real problem arises when 
thinking about good and evil as both forthcoming from God. In poly- 
theistic religions, this problem does not arise. The good life is seen as a 
gift from the hands of the good gods, while evil is seen as a disruption 
by a bad god. However, if there is only one God who acts and cares for 
his people and thus is looking after their real interest, who then is the 
source of evil? When in Jewish or Christian theology the evil is ascribed 
to, e.g., the sitra achra, ‘the wicked other’, or the beast from the abyss, 
monotheism as such is abandoned and a dualistic position is taken in 
which a “good god’ stands opposite to a Satan. When ascribing the evil 
to YHWH, monotheism is preserved as a concept, but a new problem 
has arisen. Then the character of the goodness of God needs to be 
reformulated. It is not my intention to elaborate on this important issue 
here. I only want to stress that the presence of the book of Job in the 
Hebrew Bible indicates that this problematic aspect of monotheism had 
already been encountered in Ancient Israel. 

As a final remark to this section, it should be underscored that the 
‘other deities’ in the text of the Hebrew Bible do not have a clear profile. 
Some of them are known by name, like Baal, Astarte, Asherah but a 
clear picture of them is not given.’ The role they play in the Israelite 
belief system is sketched. The language about them is derogatory and 
they are presented as a constant threat to the true religion. Although 
they are only powerless makings of humankind they are still a threat. 
This ambiguous language about the ‘other gods’ implies that they have 
been venerated. This brings me to the next question. Although the ref- 
erence to the worship of YHWH-alone in the Hebrew Bible do not yield 
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a univocal picture and although not all texts presuppose monotheism in 
its exclusive form, yet the central tendency in the Hebrew Bible is 
monotheistic. My question then would be: How may we conceive this 
dichotomy on a historical level? 


Text and Reality: Historical Relief 


A text never equals the reality to which it refers. A text may present a 
version of reality by describing a selection of features from the real 
world. This selection is organized in a specific way and presented from 
the perspective of the narrator. A diary on a holiday spent in Burgundy 
does not produce ‘facts’ as such. It contains a description of the 
encounter of the narrator with the landscape and the architectural 
remains. It is not very difficult to supply the reader with a set of further 
examples that clarify the assumption that a text is a biased description 
of reality. Reports on a sportsgame differ according to the perspective 
of the author. A soccer match between Sheffield Wednesday and FC 
Utrecht is described differently in the respective local newspapers. A 
‘goal of world class’ is assessed as a lucky goal that might have been 
scored from an offside position in the other newspaper. Objective 
reports on acts of war seem to be impossible, and so on. The suggestion 
that the Hebrew Bible does not objectively and accurately depict reality, 
might, however, provoke some opposition on the part of more tradi- 
tional Christians. This resistance is related to a belief system in which 
the Bible is the trustworthy Word of God for human beings. In that 
view the Bible is seen not as just a book, but as the inspired and by 
implication infallible description of the ways of God with Israel and the 
Church. In sum: This is not a literary or an historical question, but a 
theological problem. 

The following is at stake. It is a part of the belief system of many 
Christians that the Bible supplies a trustworthy report on the histori- 
cal events in Ancient Israel and that the view on the past as written in 
the Bible should be accepted. This view is not without variants. There 
is, for instance, an ongoing discussion on the meaning and signifi- 
cance of the word ‘trustworthy’. Nevertheless, a common underlying 
presupposition is that the actual text of the Bible is authoritative for 
present day faith. I suggest that accepting the Bible as a factual record 
of events is a choice determined by one’s acceptance of a particular 
system of belief. 
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To me, the Bible is not a trustworthy report on events from times long 
passed by, it is a book in which people witness their religious view on 
reality.’ In other words: The Hebrew Bible informs us on religious views 
in Ancient Israel, but from a specific perspective. The book, or collec- 
tion of writings, is supplying ‘coloured’ information. The archaeologi- 
cal and epigraphic findings, discussed in this volume, have, independent 
of their interpretation, again shown the prejudice of the biblical 
authors. Despite the variety of views on these data, it has become clear 
that religious life in Ancient Israel was pluriform and varied. Evidence 
for the veneration of images is present. In some localities and in some 
periods a divine consort of YHWH was worshiped. It is not clear how 
long this veneration continued and when it ended, but it is clear that in 
the period conventionally called the Babylonian Exile (587-539 BCE) 
Asherah was no longer worshiped as the consort of YHWH. 

Another uncertain feature is the character of the local variances in 
Yahwism. I take it for granted that in the different areas of Israel and 
Judah various forms of religious Yahwism were present and that the 
form of veneration was not unified before the time of king Josiah 
(630 BCE). The cult centralization under king Josiah was the final 
step to mono-Yahwism. I also take it for granted that already in the 
early history of Ancient Israel there were groups, bands or tribes whose 
religion was aniconic and monotheistic. The history of religion in 
Ancient Israel can be described as the process by which this monotheis- 
tic and aniconic belief system reached a dominant position. During 
this process the prophets played an important role. They preached this 
monotheistic belief system as the most adequate answer for Israel to the 
encounter with the divine. 

The Hebrew Bible is a view of reality. According to its authors, reli- 
gion in ancient Israel was or should have been monotheistic. Glimpses 
of a shift from monolatry to exclusive monotheism are visible. From a 
historical point of view, this pattern is basically reliable, although the 
Hebrew Bible presents a simplified picture. It should be noted that the 
trend towards the veneration of YHWH alone, without Asherah as his 
consort was based on a choice. This trend influenced as it was by groups 
around prophetic figures became dominant when it received royal 


7 See also W. Brueggemann, Theology of the Old Testament: Testimony, 
Dispute, Advocacy (Minneapolis: Fortress Press, 1997), esp. pp. 117-313. 
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backing in the reign of king Josiah. The aftermath of this choice is still 
visible in one textual unit that will be discussed in the next section. 


The Queen of Heaven: An Example of a Choice 


In Jer. 44 an interesting tradition can be found. When the text emerged 
and by whom it was written, will not be discussed here.‘ The text relates 
the adventures of a group of Judaeans who sought refuge in Egypt after 
the fall of Jerusalem in 587 BCE. The text focuses on their confrontation 
with the prophet Jeremiah. The starting point is a Jeremaic prophecy of 
doom that consists of two parts: The first part (vss. 2-10) contains a ret- 
rospective view on the recent events that both Jeremiah and the group 
of Judaeans went through. The second part of the prophecy (vss. 11- 
15) foresees the doom they will encounter in Egypt. After this first 
prophecy, the word is given to the Judaeans who relate their view on the 
immediate past (vss. 15-19). The unit closes with a repetition of the 
prophecy of doom in even more bitter words (vss. 20-30). 

In this confrontation the veneration of the ‘Queen of Heaven’ is a 
bone of contention. The identity of this goddess is not completely clear. 
Most probably she can be equated with Asherah. This identification is 
supported by the fact that in the Hebrew Bible, YHWH is sometimes 
indicated by the epithet ‘King of Heaven’.’ By analogy Asherah, as 
consort of the main deity, could have been indicated as ‘Queen of 
Heaven’. 

Of interest here are the two retrospectives of Jeremiah and of the 
Judaeans. They relate roughly the same events, but from a different 
perspective. The events are the siege and capture of Jerusalem by 
the armies of the Babylonian king Nebuchadnezzar II and the finding 
of refuge in Egypt. These events brought about the end of the auto- 
nomous kingdom of Judah and the worship of YHWH in the temple 


8 See W.L. Holladay, Jeremiah 2: A Commentary on the Book of the Prophet 
Jeremiah Chapters 26-52 (Hermeneia; Minneapolis: Fortress Press, 1989), pp. 280- 
87, for an introduction in the scholarly discussion under consideration. 

9 See, e.g., L.K. Handy, Among the Host of Heaven: The Syrian-Phoenician 
Pantheon as Bureaucracy (Winona Lake: Eisenbrauns, 1994); J.A. Wagenaar, ‘King’, 
DDD’, pp. 483-86. 

10 See, e.g., Koch, ‘Aschera’, pp. 97-120; C. Houtman, ‘Queen of Heaven’, 
DDD’, pp. 678-80. 
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allegedly build by Solomon. Jeremiah relates and interprets these events 
from a prophetic perspective. He can be construed as offering a charac- 
teristic representative of exclusive monotheism. Within the parameters 
of his belief system the sack of Jerusalem should not be seen as the 
outcome of the interplay between political, military and economic 
forces. To Jeremiah, in the catastrophe of 587 BCE the wrath of YHWH 
provoked by the guilt of the people of Judah is spelled out. Jeremiah, as 
is witnessed by the biblical book, condemned the inhabitants of Judah 
and Jerusalem for worshiping ‘other gods’ and for neglecting prophetic 
warnings. Strangely enough, after finding refuge in the Egyptian exile, 
the Judaeans continued their “evil ways’. As if they were meaning no 
harm, they went on venerating ‘other deities’ in such a way that pro- 
voked Jeremiah’s prophecy of doom: even in Egypt they cannot escape 
the punishing wrath of YHWH. 

This provokes a reaction from the Judaeans who had fled to Egypt. 
They have a different evaluation of the recent events. In their plea they 
develop the following argument: 


The word which you have spoken to us in the name of YHWH- 
we are not listening to you, 

instead we shall do every word that comes forth from our mouth, 
to offer sacrifices to the Queen of Heaven 

and to offer her drink offerings, 

just as we and our fathers, 

our kings and our officials did, 

in the cities of Judah and the streets of Jerusalem; 

and we ate enough bread, 

and we were well off, 

and evil we did not see. 

But since we stopped offering sacrifices to the Queen of Heaven 
>and offering drink offerings to her<, 

we have lacked everything, 

and by sword and by famine we have been consumed. (Jer. 44.16-18)" 


They have a different view as to the cause of the destruction of 
Jerusalem. To them the catastrophe is not the outcome of their continu- 
ation of the veneration of ‘other deities’, but is caused by a breach in 
what they construe as letigimate religion. They indicate the fact that 


11 See Holladay, Jeremiah 2, p. 279. 
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from times of old they have worshiped the Queen of Heaven. At some 
point they stopped this veneration. Most probably this should be inter- 
preted as a reference to the cult-reformation under King Josiah. In 
2 Kgs 22-23 it is narrated how this king of Judah reacted to the finding 
of a law-book in the temple of Jerusalem. After the discovery of this 
book of law—which most probably contained the kernel of what is now 
the book of Deuteronomy—the text of it is read aloud to the king. He 
then takes drastic measures: The worship of YHWH is concentrated in 
the temple of Jerusalem. All other sanctuaries, throughout the land, are 
declared illegitimate. Next, the cult is purified from strange and foreign 
elements. It is plausible that in that process the veneration of Asherah 
and/or the Queen of Heaven was banned. The Judaeans with whom 
Jeremiah is confronted in Egypt, construe the ruination of Jerusalem 
and their exile to Egypt as the outcome of this cult-reformation. Their 
abandonment of the worship of the Queen of Heaven has caused the 
repugnance of this goddess. The ending of their offerings to this deity 
has, in their perception, ended her protection, patronage and blessing 
of the people of Judah with catastrophic results. To regain the bless- 
ing of the Queen of Heaven they started to appease her by bringing 
offerings. 

Both Jeremiah and the Judaeans appeal to history as an argument for 
their case. They, however, interpret the recent events from a different per- 
spective. Both apply their belief system when constructing history. Who is 
right? That is an unanswerable question. Many readers of the Hebrew 
Bible are inclined to side with Jeremiah. The Judaeans, however, produce 
a consistent view. Nevertheless, many readers of Jer. 44 will not accept 
their view. This is caused by a choice, since many readers will think that 
the belief-system of Jeremiah is more in accordance with what they them- 
selves believe to be appropriate and legitimate. In fact a twofold choice is 
made: First by Jeremiah whose choice is later assented to by the Jewish 
and the Christian tradition. Finally, I would like to remark that the 
example of Jer. 44, again, has shown that belief in YHWH was not a static 
state, but a dynamic process. Time and again, the historical dynamics and 
development of faith are detectable. The ultimately unknowable that 
many call God, has been defined variously and tentatively. 
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Belief as Based on Choice 


Belief is based on an existential choice. Belief has to do with the ulti- 
mate question of life. When living we encounter confusing experiences 
and the apparent vacuity of life. We are confronted with human gran- 
deur and misery, with unbounded joy and unfathomable sorrow. Belief 
is a way to cope with this reality. 

In the postmodern religious supermarket there is an abundance of 
forms of belief from which to choose. I will not enumerate this multi- 
tude. Intriguing to me is the question why a person chooses one specific 
form from the abundance. Basically, I think this has to do with the fact 
that the individual is at the same time part of a community. During 
upbringing and education images of God and patterns of belief are 
impressed upon a person. The way in which parents, teachers and other 
important characters live their religious life often provides a pattern for 
young people. To some this religious socialization is important, to 
others it is no more than ballast. Most people rearrange the fabric of 
their faith urged by the existential questions of life and compelled by 
unforeseen encounters with joy and sorrow. This process of rearrange- 
ment is time and again based on, sometimes subconscious, choices that 
decide which images of God people assent to and which they do not. 


Consequences for Theology? 


Christian and Jewish faith must, somehow, have a ground in the biblical 
traditions. This seems to be an undisputable proposition. There is, 
however, a problem. As outlined above, we are confronted in the bibli- 
cal traditions with a pluriformity of views. In the story of Israel, 
various patterns of belief are placed side by side. The historical reading 
of the texts has only deepened this pluriformity. This pluriformity is 
both causing a problem, i.e., which pattern to choose, and creating 
space. Over the years the Israelites were urged by the circumstance to 
make choices and to reformulate their faith. Modern believers should 
feel free to do the same when necessary. 

I have not yet given an answer to the question put in the beginning of 
this article: How does the archaeological and epigraphic evidence on 
Asherah and its interpretation influence the theology of today? Does it 
imply the end of the faith in only one God? To put it boldly: Should a 
Jewish or a Christian community start venerating Asherah? A positive 
answer to this last question would be, in my view, a premature and 
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incorrect conclusion that does not allow for valuable elements of the 
tradition and for choices made during history. 

Yet, the findings discussed and their influence on the interpretation 
of the Hebrew Bible will have consequences for present day forms of 
belief. I am of the opinion that the unreflective talk about ‘monotheism’ 
will slowly disappear. The naivety of a belief in only one god has to 
make way for a theological reconsideration and an existential choice: 
What does it mean to me as a person to believe in only one god? 
Undoubtedly, a side-effect of this reconsideration will be the disappear- 
ance of conceited notions about polytheism. The condescending talk 
about ‘other deities who are but a nothing’ will be recognized as aggra- 
vating to others, I hope. That would be a welcome outcome of the 
discussion on ‘YHWH and his Asherah’. 

Finally, I would like to make the following observation. The aban- 
donment of the veneration of Asherah and/or the ‘Queen of Heaven’ in 
Ancient Israel did not imply the disappearance of feminine elements 
in the theoogy of Ancient Israel. Contrary to male deities from polythe- 
istic religions, like Baal or Zeus, YHWH has many attributes that in 
other religions are only applied to goddesses.’ I will mention here only 
one example. In Jer. 31.20 the turning of God toward the exiled people 
is motivated as follows: 


that is when my very heart trembles for him 
when in fact I show compassion for him.” 


The Hebrew verb translated with ‘to show compassion’ is related to 
the noun ‘womb’. The prophet creates a picture of God as a mother 
wholeheartedly compassionate for a child. The shift to monotheism has 
led to the worship of only one god, implying the disappearance of a 
goddess next to YHWH.“ On the other hand, however, the turn to 
monotheism has caused an image of God that exceeds the limitation of 
the masculine. This observation should have broad consequences for 
the way people talk about the divine. 


12 See, e.g., P. Trible, God and the Rhetoric of Sexuality (Philadelphia: Fortress 
Press, 1978). 


13 See Holladay, Jeremiah 2, pp. 154, 191-92; Brueggemann, Theology, 
pp. 258-59, 298-303. 


14 Or, probably better, marginalization. 
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The view of ancient Israelite religion as monotheistic has long been traditional in 
Judaism, Christianity and Islam, religions which have elaborated in their own way 
the biblical image of a single male deity. But recent archaeological findings of 
texts and images from the Iron Age kingdoms of Israel and Judah and their 
neighbourhood offer a quite different impression. Two issues in particular raised 
by these are the existence of a female consort, Asherah, and the implication for 
monotheism; and the proliferation of pictorial representations that may 
contradict the biblical ban on images. Was the religion of ancient Israel really 
as the Bible would have us believe? This volume provides a comprehensive 
introduction to these issues, presenting the relevant inscriptions and discussing 
their possible impact for Israelite monotheism, the role of women in the cult and 
biblical theology. 
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